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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE UNITED NATIONS DAY 


(0) this, the United Nations Day, it is the privilege of the mem- 
ber Governments of this organization to inform the peoples of 
the world of the aims and achievements of the United Nations and 
to gain their support for it. The aims are stated in the Preamble 
of the Charter signed at San Francisco on the 26th day of June, 
1945. It reads: 
We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of War, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights,....and to establish conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties and of other sources of 
international law can be maintained....have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims. 

The United Nations was established for the promotion of these 
objectives. 

We rejoice that there is an institution like the United Nations, 
for it is the symbol and hope of the new world, of the light dawn- 
ing beyond the clouds, clouds piled up by our past patterns of 
behaviour, past ways of speaking, judging and acting, which do not 
answer to the deep desire of the peoples of the world for peace and 
progress. We owe it to ourselves to find out why the light does 
not spread and disperse the darkness, why the sky is still clouded 
by fear and suspicion, hate and bitterness. 

If we look at the international scene where the major Powers 
seem to be engaged in the initial skirmishes that can grow into 
a full war, where they are striving for strategic bases, bidding for 
allies, encouraging subversive movements in the ranks of their 
opponents, we feel greatly depressed and disturbed. Individuals 
can debase individuals but Governments which base their policies 
on power and opportunism can brutalize whole peoples. We can- 
not go on piling armaments indefinitely and conditioning men’s 
minds for war without exposing ourselves to the risk of war. Either 
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there will be an explosion of a devastating character or we have to 
settle down, join hands and prepare for an age of peace and pros- 
perity for all. The latter can happen only if the signatories to the 
Charter earnestly and honestly apply the principles of the United 
Nations in their internal and external policies. 

The services rendered by the United Nations in regard to the 
problems of Palestine, Indonesia, Kashmir and Korea are well 
known. The high quality of work of the specialized agencies, 
especially in the matter of raising the standards of health and 
education in the world, cannot be underestimated. In spite of these 
valuable achievements, the United Nations is losing moral au- 
thority. There is a general impression that its history since its 
inception has been one of failure and feebleness, of distortion of its 
original purpose, of violation of solemn resolutions. 

The State Governments in spite of their membership of the 
United Nations are more nationalistic than international-minded. 
The growing nationalism of the free nations of the world comes 
from fear and insecurity, If internationalism brings security, it 
will remove fear, but little is done to remove the sense of insecurity 
and fear. 

As for the unfree nations of Asia and Africa, their movements 
for political liberation cannot be bypassed. These resurgent peoples 
have traditions which are old though their political ambitions 
are new. They are sensitive and proud though they are weak and 
subject, poor and hungry. Their passion for freedom from foreign 
domination increases with resistance to it. The advantages of 
internationalism cannot be realized by those who suffer from the 
bitterness of bondage. By refusing to sympathize and assist the 
movements for freedom, we build up a legacy of resentment in 
the minds of the colonial peoples towards those whom they rightly 
or wrongly identify with their oppressors. The leading nations of 
the United Nations should use their influence not to maintain the 
Status quo in colonial countries, but to make the United Nations an 
instrument for peaceful change. If we support colonial systems, 
corrupt, unrepresentative administrations which violate human 
rights and practise out-of-date feudal economies, and if this support 
takes the form of military assistance, the danger to world peace 
becomes extremely grave, 

If the Declaration of Human Rights is not to lose its meaning, 


if it is not to be dismissed as a mere scrap of paper, the United 
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Nations should not compromise with its own ideals. The bitter- 
ness of people who are victims of racial segregation is mounting. 
Though the racially oppressed may not engage in an open war 
with their oppressors who have superior scientific armoury, we 
cannot expect them to love their oppressors. Recent investigations 
by the unesco indicate that there is no innate racial superiority, 
or inborn antagonism between races. There are no magic solu- 
tions to race problems, but apartheid is no answer. We must pro- 
mote respect and friendship among the people of all races and ex- 
ploitation of none. 

There is an impression that the United Nations is no longer an 
international body which acts independently. The conflict of power 
groups dominates its activities. Under its auspices a campaign of 
abuse and vilification which breeds fear, hatred and enmity, goes 
on. Diplomacy by threats of reprisals is seldom an efficacious 
means of conducting negotiations between sovereign States. We- 
need not assume that other people who profess other ideas are quite 
different from or are more wicked than ourselves. Fundamentally 
we are all very much alike. In Soviet Russia the State is highly 
organized and opposition to it is ruthlessly suppressed. We may 
not agree with the materialist basis of communism or the missionary 
zeal with which it is enforced. But in countries where communism 
is accepted, it has meant education, opportunity and living condi- 
tions, which, if hard, are not harsher than those which prevailed 
previously. The communists recognize the necessity for radical 
social reorganization in countries where abject poverty and selfish 
luxury exist side by side. To talk to the starving peasant or the 
oppressed worker about personal freedom and civil liberties does 

_ not make much sense. He cannot be expected to prefer the demo- 
crat who, having apparently ignored his distress or exploited his 
labour in the past, now tells him to wait for an undated future be- 
fore his lot is improved. Fear of communism has led us to a dis- 
torted view of the world situation and the forces at work in modern 
society. The valuable allies of communism are the conservative 
States and reactionary individuals who struggle against political 
freedom, social equality and economic progress of the oppressed 
millions of the world. The attraction of communism to the starv- 
ing and subject peoples will greatly diminish if democracy takes 
itself seriously and sacrificially. 

There is a Scandinavian saying that the Supreme Court is always 
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right even when it is wrong. Self-righteousness is our deepest 
spiritual malady, the belief that we have the whole truth and those 
who differ from us are not only wrong but wicked. In a moving 
world we must not cling to frozen attitudes. We should not be- 
come prisoners of our own inflexible policies. Orthodoxy is 
not necessarily a test of integrity. ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’ 

The democratic method appeals to the Indian mind with its long 
traditions of religion, non-violence and individual freedom. We 
believe that it will be possible for us to work amicably with those 
from whom we may differ fundamentally in outlook and method. 
The United Nations is intended to help us to live in harmony 
with nations whose religion, politics and ways of thought are 
quite different from our own. This is possible because we have a 
common humanity and common interests. To build up institu- 
tions of peace and substitute them for those of war is a difficult 
job; it requires patience. The need for understanding and tolerance 
is fundamental. Only by the persistent practice of these qualities 
can we hope to substitute for the clumsy, uncertain, cruel weapons 
of war, the methods of reason and co-operation. We must meet 
abuse by courtesy, obstruction by reasonableness, suspicion and 
hatred by trust and goodwill. This is the only way to change the 
heart of our opponents. This attitude assumes that there is an 
element of good, a spark of the Divine in every man, to which an 
appeal may be made. If our aim is to devise ways to relax tensions 
and not intensify the present cold war, if our policy is to` 
live and let live and not exterminate this or that way of life, we 
must ourselves show the democratic spirit which we expect from 
others. 

Sir Winston Churchill, on June 5, 1946 said: ‘It is better to have 
a world united than a world divided; but it is also better to have 
a world divided than a world destroyed.’ For some time past he 
has been pleading for a conference at the highest level among the 
great Powers. The door to the conference room may well be the 
door to peace. Even if we are sceptical about the intentions of 
our opponents, we owe it to the United Nations, of which we 
are members, to understand them and change their attitudes. 
The Soviet system is not immune to the laws of change to which 
the rest of this troubled world is subject. It is not impossible 
that the communists will realize that while there are certain material 
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things without which we cannot live, there are other moral and 
spiritual values without which we do not care to live. When this 
happens, the communist system may democratize itself. 

Righteous behaviour is the only sensible practical politics. 
In this period of crisis and apprehension we should not forget 
the basic principle of all religions that the way to overcome evil 
is by doing good. 

India by not aligning herself with either of the Power groups, 
by not committing herself in advance except to the interests of peace, 
democracy and world society, hopes to make a small contribution 
to the peaceful solution of the outstanding problems that divide the 
Powers today. India does not believe that every nation should 
choose one side or the other in the present cold war. The United 
States of America should sympathize with this attitude of many 
Asian nations, for she herself had a long record of neutrality and 
non-involvement. India's effort to serve as a bridge-builder has 
been misunderstood and criticized by both sides, as for instance, 
in Korea. A bridge, as Benes said on a historic occasion, is likely 
to be trampled upon by both sides alike. 

We realize that the foundations of peace must be laid with 
patient persistence and goodwill to all. It is because we feel 
that the admission of the People’s Government of China will 
strengthen the interests of peace and make the United Nations 
more representative than it is today, that we press for her 
admission. It will make for the universal membership of the 
United Nations, reduce tension, restore hope among the Chinese 
people. 

Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. 
The compulsion of tradition has lost its force. Revolution is not 
only in the air; it is in the hearts of men. We must recreate and 
re-enact a vision of the world based on the elements of reverence, 
order and human dignity, without which no society can be held to- 
gether. The new world of which the United Nations is a symbol 
may seem to be a dream but it is better than the nightmare world 
in which we live. To make this dream a reality, we should do our 
utmost, without being deterred by disappointments. We do not 
always undertake things in the hope of succeeding. It is better 
‘to fail in a right cause that will ultimately triumph than succeed 
in a wrong cause that will ultimately fail’. Truth alone triumphs, 
not untruth. satyam eva jayate, nünrtam. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES' SENATE 


& Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, presented 
the U.S. Senate on November 17 with an ivory gavel on behalf 
of the Rajya Sabha, the Upper House of India's Parliament. 

The Vice-President: The Chair has learned that a distinguished 
visitor, Vice-President of India, is in the Capitol. If the majority 
leader would like to make a motion that the Senate take a recess, 
such a motion will be entertained at this point. 

Mr Knowland: Mr President, I move that the Senate now stand 
in recess, subject to the call of the Chair, so that it may receive 
a message from the Vice-President of India. 

The Vice-President: Before the motion is put, the Chair will 
appoint the majority leader and the minority leader to escort the 
Vice-President of India from the office of the Vice-President to 
the rostrum of the Senate. 

The question now is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 14 minutes 
P.M.) the Senate took a recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate being in recess, the Honourable Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, Vice-President. of India, escorted by the Committee 
appointed by the Vice-President, consisting of Mr KNOWLAND 
and Mr Jounson of Texas, entered the Chamber and took the place 
assigned him on the rostrum in front of the Vice-President's desk. 

The Vice-President: Yt is my pleasure to present to the Members 
of the Senate and to our guests in the galleries one of the world's 
great scholars, the Presiding Officer of our sister parliamentary 
body, the Council of States of India, the Vice-President of India. 

Applause, Senators rising) 

Vice-President Radhakrishnan: Mr Vice-President and Members 
of the Senate, it is a great honour to have an opportunity to speak 
to the Members of this world-famous Assembly. I appreciate 
it very much, and I am grateful to you for giving me this 
privilege. 

As your Vice-President just remarked, we have taken quite a 
number of things from your Constitution; and one of these is the 
obligation of the Vice-President of India to preside over the Rajya 
Sabha or the Council of States, corresponding to your Senate. 
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In fact, not only this one thing was taken by us from your Consti- 
tution, but quite a number of other things were taken by us from 
it. Among them is our statement of objectives—justice, freedom, 
equality and fraternity. This statement echoes the ringing words 
of Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence : 
That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

These are not mere phrases of propaganda, but they are 
products of a deep-felt faith which have inspired millions, both 
inside and outside the United States of America. 

We, in India, became free in August 1947. We remember with 
gratitude the sympathy and the support we had from your Govern- 
ment and people during the years of our struggle for independence. 

When power was handed over to us, many persons felt, and so 
stated, that we would not be able to hold together; that our Civil 
Service would break down; that with disorganization of the country, 
there would be no law and order, and no security of life and pro- 
perty. But these doubts have now been dispelled. We have been 
able to hold the country together. The Civil Service is working 
as efficiently as it could. Law and order prevail. There is not a 
part of the country in which the writ of the Government does not 
run; and travellers from other countries visit our country and travel 
from one place to another without any insecurity of life and pro- 
perty. 

But those doubts merely indicate the colossal character of the 
task which faces our country. We have 360 million people, and on 
our voters’ list we have 170 million and in the last general election 
nearly 106 million went to the polls. That will give you a measure 
of the immensity of the task which is facing our country. We know 
that those who are interested in this experiment of democracy 
will give us their utmost sympathy and goodwill in our attempts 
to develop a great democracy in India. 

We realize that political freedom is not an end in itself. It is 
a means to social equality and economic justice. In the last letter 
which Jefferson ever wrote, he said: 

The mass of mankind was not born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favoured few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the 
grace of God. 

The end of all governments is to give a status of social equality 
and provide economic opportunity for the common people. We, 
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in our country, are now engaged in the enterprise of effecting a 
social and economic revolution. The word 'revolution' need not 
scare us. It does not mean barricades and bloodshed. It means 
only speedy and drastic changes. We are interested not only in 
our objectives, but in our methods; not only in what we achieve, 
but in how we achieve. Through peaceful, constitutional pro- 
cesses we won our independence and integrated our country; 
and now we are striving to raise the material standards of our people. 
Even if these methods are slow and cumbrous—we hope they will 
be speedy and effective—even if we meet defeat in our attempt 
to replace force by persuasion, the politics of power by the politics 
of brotherhood, we are convinced that the defeat will be only 
temporary, for goodness is rooted in the nature of things; kindness 
and love are as contagious as unkindness and hate. 

Our past traditions and our recent history demonstrate that 
lasting results are achieved by peaceful methods. We must not 
cut the knots with the sword, but we must have the patience to 
untie them. In this atomic age we feel that it is foolish, if not 
dangerous, to fall short of patience and a sense of proportion. 

No society is static; no law is unchanging; and no constitution 
is permanent. Given time and patience, radical changes may happen 
both in human nature and in systems of society which reflect human 
nature. 

When my Government asked me to present this gavel to you, 
Mr Vice-President, I looked up some references on the subject. 
The Freemason’s Monitor of 1812 contains the following passage : 

The common gavel is an instrument made use of by operative masons to 
break off the corners of rough stones, the better to fit them for the builder’s 
use; but we, as Free and Accepted Masons, are taught to make use of it 


for the more noble and glorious purpose of divesting our minds and con- 
Sciences of all the vices. 


The gavel is used by masons to chisel off round corners. To 
build a statue out of rough stone was the work of the gavel. Hu- 
man nature is the raw material. It is as yet unfinished and incom- 
plete. To integrate human nature, this gavel is being used. It is 
for the purpose of breeding and training good, disciplined men. 
That is the purpose of the gavel. 

On behalf of the young democracy of India and of the Rajya 
Sabha, I have the honour and the pleasure to present to you, 
Mr Vice-President, this gavel, in the earnest hope that the legislators 
of the Senate will discuss all problems, national and international, 
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with calmness and composure, with freedom from passion and 
prejudice, with the one supreme object of serving your great people 
and the human race. May this gavel serve as a symbol to strengthen 
the bonds between our two countries and to promote co-operation, 
understanding, and friendship between our two peoples. (Applause, 
Senators rising) 

The Vice-President: Mr Vice-President of India, Members of 
the Senate, and guests of the Senate, the Chair believes that our 
guests in the galleries, as well as Members of the Senate, will be 
interested in a little history concerning the two gavels which the 
occupant of the Chair now holds in his hands. The one on the right 
is the gavel which, according to tradition, has been used in the Se- 
nate since 1789. It is 165 years old. It is made of ivory capped 
with silver. The Chair does not know whether it was because 
the gavel was used more frequently than usual during the previous 
session of the Senate, or because the previous session of the Senate 
was perhaps a somewhat longer one,—however, it began to come 
apart toward the close of the session. 

Asa result, the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate set about to find 
a new gavel. The problem was to find a piece of ivory large enough 
from which to carve a gavel similar to the one which the Senate 
had traditionally used. He was unable to find the proper-sized 
piece of ivory through the usual commercial sources, and conse- 
quently he contacted the Commercial Attaché of the Embassy of 
the Government of India. From there on, however, the matter 
was out of his hands. They not only furnished the piece of ivory, 
but they furnished the gavel, which the Vice-President of India 
has presented to the Senate today. 

For the benefit of those who have been in the galleries in the past, 
and those who will be there in the future, we shall place the old 
gavel, which no longer can be used because it is coming apart, in 
a box which will be kept on the Senate rostrum while the Senate 
is in session. We shall use in its place the gavel of solid ivory 
which has been presented to us, it seems to me quite significantly 
and appropriately, by the largest democracy in the world through 
the Vice-President, the Presiding Officer of our sister parliamentary 
body in India. 

The Chair is sure that Senators would like to hear responses 
from the majority leader and the minority leader to the remarks 
of the Vice-President of India. (Applause) 
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Mr Knowland: Mr President, Mr Vice-President, I know 
that I speak for Members of the United States’ Senate when we 
extend to you a warm greeting. You come to us from one of the 
newest free governments in the world, and also the largest free 
government in the world, to this Republic of the United States 
of America. I know that you will extend to your colleagues over 
whom you preside in your country our appreciation of their thought- 
fulness in sending us this gavel, which our Presiding Officers will 
use in the sessions of the Senate of the United States. 

The People and the Government of the United States have an 
earnest desire to live in cordial friendship with the great nation 
of India. We have different problems. Our history has been some- 
what different from that of India; yet we, too, sprang from a colonial 
period. We knew what it was to win our freedom, and we arc 
proud of that freedom as we know your own great country is proud 
of its freedom. We have recognized our responsibilities in helping 
to maintain a free world of free men. We know that your great 
country is no less interested in furthering the effort to maintain 
a free world of free men. 

This is not your first visit to our country. You are no stranger 
here. When you go back to India you will carry with you the friend- 
ship and affection of the people of our country for yourself as well 
as for your country. This affection is expressed in the unanimous 
voice of the Senate of the United States. 

The Vice-President; The Senator from Texas (Mr Johnson) 
will respond for the minority. 

Mr Johnson of Texas: Mr President, Mr Vice-President, 
and my colleagues in the Senate, it is a great pleasure to have 
you, Mr Radhakrishnan, with us today. Your nation is rich 
in history, and has made numerous contributions to the culture of 
the world which are real and enduring. As we go down the road in 
this critical hour, searching for the peace and prosperity so necessary 
to free civilization, we trust that we can march together in a spirit 
of friendship and mutual trust and confidence, It is good to have 
you come among us. (Applause) 

The Vice-President: The Chair is sure that Members of the 
Senate would like to greet the Vice-President of India personally. 
Therefore the recess will continue until Members of the Senate 
have had that opportunity. 


Thereupon Vice-President Radhakrishnan took his place on the 
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floor of the Senate, in front of the rostrum, and was greeted by 
Members of the Senate, after which he retired from the Chamber. 


INDIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


SHOULD like to express to you at the outset our deep gratitude for 

your kindness in coming here and consenting to address the 
Members of Parliament, I should also like to take this opportunity 
to express to you, on behalf of the Members of Parliament who 
represent the people of India, and, on my own behalf, our most 
cordial greetings and good wishes to you, your colleagues of the 
Government and to the people of Yugoslavia. 

Histories generally describe—wrongly I think—a series of dull, 
barren, listless troop movements or à series of diplomatic shufflings, 
suggesting, so to say, that man is all savage, greedy, cunning and 
always fighting one with another. There is another side to human 
nature, expressing itself in song and dance, art and architecture, phi- 
losophy and culture, in manners and customs. They also determine 
the course of history. The spirit of the age and the genius that fo- 
cuses these are the two elemental facts of the progress of all history. 

Our age is characterized by three things, if I may say so: craving 
for political freedom, socialist reconstruction of society and in- 
ternational peace. 

You, Sir, voiced the dream of your country for these three great 
ideals which are agitating, not only Europe and America, but the 
whole East from Egypt to Japan. Your country attained liberation 
from imperial domination in 1918 after the first World War. 
Again it suffered in the second World War and now it attained 
independence under your distinguished leadership. You have 
saved the integrity of the country and protected its independence 
from dangers, internal and external. 

We prize our liberty which we recently won. We also seek unity 
of our country. We are trying to resist all the forces that weaken 
the sense of unity and are attempting to weld this vast mass of 
humanity into a corporate nation. 
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The second point is the socialist reconstruction of society. You, 
Sir, have paid very generous tributes to our multi-purpose projects 
and to our river valley schemes by which we are striving to bring 
more water to more land to feed more people. Please do not ima- 
gine that we are satisfied with the progress that we have made. 
We are chastened by the consciousness of so many things that 
remain yet to be done—the little done, the vast undone. 

Though we aim at socialism—if I may call it—ours is an ethical 
socialism based on consent, not on coercion. We try to base our 
social structure, our social and economic revolution, on the funda- 
mental human values. We believe that civilization is not merely 
advance in technology or increase in wealth. It is a state of mind, 
a form of society, a condition of human relationships. It is that 
order of society which we are trying to build up. We aim at not 
merely material rehabilitation, but social and cultural rehabilita- 
tion. We are aware that we are victims of age-old prejudices and 
allegiances which we are struggling to break down so as to build 
à more decent society in this country. 

The third thing is international peace. It is today democracy 
that is on trial. We cannot build international peace so long as 
countries are under-developed, or fighting one with another for the 
development of their own systems of society, political and economic. 
If democracy is prepared to assist politically young, economically 
backward countries, the reasons for mutual strife will diminish 
considerably. We are happy that you, Sir, are advocating the 
same ideals which we hold—political freedom for all nations, 
economic development for all peoples and friendship for all na- 
tions, whatever their ideologies may be. You happen to live in a 
very important age and your country occupies a very vital position. 
Compulsions of geography and history, leave alone the economic 
system, the racial composition of your people—all these provide 
you with great opportunities of leadership in this world for build- 
Ing up peace. We in our country are delighted that you are with 
us here. This is because you are adopting the same three ideals of 
political freedom, economic justice and international peace. 

We are waiting with keen anticipation to listen to your address, 
my dear President.* 

Dr Radhakrishnan : Friends, we are indebted to President 
Tito for the excellent exposition which he has given us of the 

*Then followed the Address by President Tito. 
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recent past of Yugoslavia and her present position and policies. 
He has referred to a number of different considerations. 

On one thing, we are all united. Our objectives are the economic 
betterment of the people. The methods are determined by each 
country, depending upon its own history. The methods are optional 
whereas the objectives are obligatory. Whether our methods have 
succeeded or failed will be judged not by our professions but by 
ourachievements. Therefore, we must be careful to see to it that we 
speed up the pace of progress towards achievement of social and 
economic justice among our people. 

You, Sir, referred to the lack of universality so far as the United 
Nations is concerned. Actually we have recognized China. The 
Chinese Ministers met the American Ministers at the Geneva 
Conference. Now, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
is going to China. We weaken the position of the United Nations 
by having these negotiations carried on outside the United Nations, 
and not within its auspices. We are completely at one with you 
when you deplore the lack of universality so far as the United 
Nations is concerned. 

We again agree with your general stand in regard to co-existence. 
Co-existence is not to be regarded as some kind of a final settlement 
among the different systems without any kind of change. Co- 
existence means co-understanding, co-education, and thereby we 
will be able to bring about changes in the different systems. In other 
words, Yugoslavia itself may alter its system; nothing is final in 
this world. We are in a dynamic world and in this dynamic world 
changes may take place by mutual adjustment and accommodation. 

I do not wish to give another lecture now. I wish only 
to say that many problems are common to us both and many of our 
ideals are also common. Therefore, there is a large field for us— 
two nations—coming from two distinct parts of the world to 
co-operate, and I assure you that in all these matters we will give you 
our co-operation. 

Dr Radhakrishnan : He wants to give you an idea of how his 
own language is spoken. Now, we will hear him speak. 

President Tito (as interpreted): Friends, I am very thankful 
for the opportunity given to me to meet you all and especially 
to meet the Chairman, Mr Krishnan [Dr Radhakrishnan] and 
to speak about problems of our development and about the pro» 
blems of our foreign policies. 
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President Tito (as interpreted) : Y should like to tell you that 
we, the whole delegation, met here in your country a welcome we 
could not have expected. I should like from this place to extend 
through you to the whole nation of India our heart-felt thanks for 
the extraordinary warm welcome we have received from you. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


AY I extend to you on bebalf of the Members of Parliament 
M a most cordial welcome? As a leading representative of a 
nation which has had an intimate connection with us for nearly 
two centuries you are specially welcome. 

History is not a bare record of the past. It is not what we re- 
member, but what we choose to remember. We remember the 
political concepts of democracy, love of liberty, the spirit of com- 
promise, politics as the art of making the best of the inevitable, 
the impetus given to the study of our past and the general awakening 
—intellectual, social and cultural—and such other positive contri- 
butions. Others we have elected to forget. So the relations between 
our two countries are cordial and friendly. 

For centuries our relations with the outside world were interrupt- 
ed; now we have re-entered the stream of world history. Our Prime 
Minister recently returned from the Commonwealth Prime Mi- 
nisters’ Conference. Commonwealth means for us complete in- 
dependence and informal association, sharing of ideals, though not 
of allegiance, of purposes though not of loyalties, common 
discussions which lead to better understanding of our problems 
and not binding decisions which restrict the independence of the 
member States. 

You have grown up with the chief events of our generation— 
the first World War, the rise of Communism, Fascism, Nazism, 
the second World War and now the cold war. History does not 
seem to give us any moments of relaxation. Look at the problems 
in this morning’s papers: Korea, Indo-China, Formosa, Gaza. 
In this age of nuclear weapons our supreme need is peace. To 
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preserve it, perpetual vigilance is essential, for any mad act of 
any one nation may throw the world into confusion and set it 
aflame. Man in the grip of fear is the most dangerous enemy of 
man. To remove fear, to dissipate misunderstanding, to shed off 
prejudice, to make us feel that we are members one of another, 
that is the call to our generation. I wish to assure you that our 
Government and our people will give whole-hearted and unstinted 
support to you in all your attempts to allay tensions, to build bridges, 
to search for peace and work for a future which is beyond the 
present dreams of mankind if we are wise enough to use the recent 
advances of science for peaceful purposes. 
This large and eager audience is waiting to hear you. 


INDIA AND EGYPT 


Wi are delighted to have with us today, the Prime Minister of 
Egypt, Colonel Nasser and the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, His Royal Highness Sardar 
Mahomed Naim Khan. We would like to express to them and 
through them to their Governments and peoples our best wishes for 
their peaceful progress and prosperity. 

When we think of these countries we have to measure their 
life not by centuries but by millennia. When we stand in the sha- 
dow of the great Pyramids where Thucydides, Caesar, Napolean 
and many others stood, fifty centuries look down. Egypt situated 
in Africa, lies on the threshold of Asia and Europe, at the crossroads 
of the world. The Pharaohs, the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Macedonians and the Romans ruled over her. In the Christian 
era, Egypt was a Roman colony, then a Christian settlement and 
after the Muslim conquest and Arab migrations that followed, 
an Arab stronghold. Though Egypt suffered from external pres- 
sures, her spirit was unbroken and she had her freedom struggle 
along with ours and the names of Makram, Arabi and Zaghlul 
are well known. She has now emerged independent. Itis one thing 
to break down the old regime, it is another to build the new. 
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Political independence is only the clearing of the decks. As in other 
countries of the East we have on the one side monuments, tombs, 
and ruins, and on the other poverty, filth, disease and destitution. 
The leaders of the revolution in Egypt are addressing themselves 
to the task of lifting these oppressive burdens from the shoulders 
of the people. They are engaged in a social and human revolution 
by which equitable distribution of land, industrial progress, re- 
ligious freedom and democratic liberties are established. We are 
also engaged in the same exciting adventure and so Egypt has our 
sympathy and support as the recent treaty of friendship between 
India and Egypt illustrates, 

Our relations with Afghanistan have been close and intimate 
for centuries. There was a time when India and Afghanistan formed 
parts of the same cultural region. For a while Indian and Greek 
sculpture fused in ancient Gandhára, the modern Kandahar. 
Even today we find in Afghanistan many relics of Indian culture 
and influence, Though she has a different system of government, 
a constitutional monarchy with two Houses of Parliament, she is 
tackling the same problems of social reform and economic pro- 
gress. A revolution is not merely liberation from external pres- 
sures; it is also a liberation from inward obstacles and unholy 
prejudices. It is a revolution in the minds and hearts of men. 
No nation can be built out of an agglomeration of private rights 
and cynical egoisms where each man is concerned only to do 
himself justice. An unclean Government, economic discontent, and 
national incoherence do not make for political stability. We there- 
fore need leaders who, without illwill or hatred, without any love 
of power or personal ambition, strive to remove the scandalous 
conditions which prevail. Moral strength and scientific progress 
are the only answer to the present challenge. 

To ensure the success of the revolution in Egypt, in Afghanistan, 
in India and elsewhere in the East, we need peace. We have similar 
urges, similar internal problems and similar external interests. 
That is why there is so much fellow-feeling among us, that is why we 
welcome you with such warmth and fervently wish that the 
countries which made such great contributions at the very dawn 
of history may attain that unity and solidarity, may develop that 
disciplined energy and sustained power which will help to make 
Asia and the world rich, A rose which adorns itself adorns the 


garden also. 
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A hard struggle awaits us. We want leaders who will give the 
people fire and enthusiasm without which ideas and ideals cannot 
be realized. We feel that peace is the essential condition of econo- 
mic development and social progress in Asia and Africa. Civiliza- 
tion is not something inborn or imperishable. It is a precarious 
thing, a delicate complex of order and progress, culture and crea- 
tion which has to be acquired anew by each generation. It may be 
overthrown at any time by barbarians from within or without. 
Human survival in this atomic age depends on peace, on active 
international co-operation. There is no alternative to it. That is 
why we are alarmed at the language of anger, threats and war 
preparations. It is time we control our passions, 

The Sphinx which we see by the side of the great Pyramid near 
Cairo with a human head and a lion’s body poses the problem 
which civilization has yet to solve. It warns us against the brute 
in us, the spirit of violence, the will for power, the instinct to do- 
minate, the spirit of secret pride, of collective selfishness. There 
is a strain of irritability infecting human nature, corrupting even 
the noblest souls. Nietzsche tells us that deep down there is in us 
rapacity, ‘the splendid blond beast that stalks its prey and prowls in 
search of victory'. From time to time, the latent urge reappears, 
the animal emerges and returns to the jungle. We are betrayed 
by what is false in us. There is no point in liberating the intellect 
if we do not liberate the heart and the conscience. We need to tame 
the beast. Civilization is the conquest of the animal nature by the 
spirit in us. I do hope that in the discussions of international 
relations at Bandung you will adopt peaceful methods which will 
make for understanding. 


INDIA AND INDONESIA 


M^ I express to you our great joy that you are able to come 

here and spend a few days with us? We hope that you had 
a pleasant and useful time in our country and saw something of our 
struggles and aspirations. 
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For centuries our two countries have had similar aims and ideals. 
Your very names remind us of those times. Your music and dance, 
your village festivals illustrate themes and stories which are familiar 
to us. The very name of your airlines ‘Garuda’ is an example of 
our long association. 

Our recent history has been strikingly similar. After years of 
struggle we emerged into independence. That is only a step in our 
onward march, an opportunity to shape our future and recreate 
a new society. Gandhiji said that we wanted freedom for the sake 
of the millions of India, to give them food, clothes, homes and, more 
than all, a sense of human dignity and self-respect. Like us In- 
donesia is rich in natural resources: oil, gold, rubber, tin, spices 
and sugar. Our peoples, however, are poor and backward. This 
backwardness is due to our lag in scientific and technological 
progress and we are trying to make up for it. 

In the creation of a new society, we are governed by the same 
ideals. Your Paücha$sila emphasizes national solidarity, interde- 
pendence of nations, government by consent, social justice and 
belief in the Supreme, along with freedom of religious worship. 
The declaration of objectives or a change in law does not mean 
a change in the social structure. This requires determined will 
and disciplined effort. 

We can achieve our goal only if the world is safe from the scourge 
of war. Our effort on the international front is aimed at preserv- 
ing peace and attaining those conditions which are essential for 
peace, namely, freedom from colonial rule, from race discrimination, 
from economic exploitation. Whether at Colombo or Bogor, Ban- 
dung or New York we are co-operating for the achievement of 
these ends, firmly convinced of the principle of unity in diversity 
which is the motto of your State. It is the basis of co-existence, 
a call to us all to dwell together in peace. If we refuse to align our- 
selves with this or that side in this troubled world, it is because 
we are profoundly convinced that power politics at any time means 
misery to mankind, and at the present time in a shrinking world, 
with the development of nuclear power, it will be a disaster. 

Your country served as host to the most important conference 
of free peoples from Asia and Africa. In the past they all suffered 
stagnation and servitude and for the future they demand dignity 
and self-respect, freedom and peace. That conference did not turn 
out to be a bear-garden or a tea party, but became the expression 
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of the solidarity of the Asian and African peoples in their common 
love for freedom, equality, justice and peace. All those who visited 
Bandung are grateful not only for your generous hospitality but also 
for your direction and guidance. 

If we want our voice to be heard in the outside world, we must 
achieve peace within our borders. We must create à new richness 
of life not only in material things but in the things of the mind. 
We must inspire our people to join together to make something 
better of their existence. The eyes of the world are on us watching 
whether we have the strength and the courage to challenge, defy 
and overcome the obstacles of superstition, regionalism, nar- 
rowness of mind and intolerance which bar our path to progress. 
We cannot advance as a nation if we succumb to them or even com- 
promise with them. 

The success of our enterprise depends on leadership. A great 
leader kindles in his people the fire that burns within him, and 
interprets the growing spirit of a nation to itself. It is fortunate 
that Indonesia has competent, determined and selfless leadership. 
You have won the affection of the Indonesian people and the 
respect of us all. Expressing the hope that your country may have 
the benefit of your great leadership for many decades, I propose 
your health. 


INDIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


AY I express to you and the members of your Party, on be- 

half of Parliament, the people and the Government of India 
our most cordial welcome and say how delighted we are that, 
for the first time after the October Revolution in 1917, we have 
the honour of having the leaders of the Soviet Union with us 
though only for a short time ? We were all deeply touched by 
the very warm and cordial way in which our Prime Minister 
was received in your country this June, and I wish to assure— 
though my assurance is unnecessary, for you have seen with your 
own eyes—that our welcome to you is sincere, warm and friendly. 
Informal contacts from such visits make for understanding and 


Speeches when Messrs. Bulganin and Khruschev addressed an informal 
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ding casts out fear and suspicion. 
of my generation have watched with profound interest 
r steady growth in power and influence. In the conditions 
of 1917/ with an inefficient and absolutist Government, a corrupt 
Church, with the flower of Russia's manhood scattered in innume- 
rable war fronts, with unspeakably difficult economic conditions of 
famine and chaos, with the memory of successive defeats by the 
Mongol Khan, by the Turkish Beys, etc. until 1917, you felt that 
the revolution such as the one you had was essential for removing 
the sense of despair and creating a world of hope. You have suc- 
ceeded in transforming a State, centuries behind advanced nations 
of Europe, into a powerful modern nation with vast industrial 
and economic development. The Civil War and foreign interven- 
tion which occurred in the early years led to the adoption of certain 
attitudes of strict control within and suspicion of foreign nations. 
Such causes have such effects. The conditions today are, however, 
different. Foreigners are visiting Russia in large numbers and 
Russians are visiting other countries also. Visitors to Russia are 
persuaded that you and your people are eager to get on with others 
and live with them in peace and friendship. It is irrelevant to quote 
Marxist doctrine or Lenin’s theory, for the logic of facts is more 
powerful than the logic of doctrine or of theory. 

As you are doubtless aware, we are attempting to do, in ten or 
twenty years, work which will ordinarily take as many generations. 
We are recasting our society on a socialistic pattern in ways which 
are consistent with our history and agreeable to our tradition. 
Lenin’s observation is to the point: ‘All nations will reach socia- 
lism; this is inevitable. But all nations will not reach socialism in 
the same way.’ You offer to share your scientific and industrial 
experience with us. We are grateful to you for it. We are willing 
to accept it so long as it docs not impair our independence in any 
manner or involve pressure or interference. You trod the hard 
way and raised yourselves. Our progress depends on our inherent 
strength, moral fibre, willingness to work in a spontaneously co- 
operative spirit. We have faith in our people, so confidence in the 
future. Though our ways are different, our goal is the same and 
there are many fields in which we can co-operate to bring about 
a safer and saner world. 

History is being made at greater speed than ever before and if 
we are wise and willing, we can help it forward and establish a 
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world community. We have to live together and work together... 
The United Nations is the symbol of what we all desire, a world 
community. But unfortunately it is not today representative Of nv 
all the great nations of the world. China, for example, has no place 

in it, with the result that conferences are held outside the United 
Nations Organization which itself diminishes the effectiveness of 

the United Nations Organization. 

In your recent speeches you rightly spoke about our age of 
science and technology as containing the possibility of an earthly 
paradise or of a breakdown of civilization. Given modern methods 
of war and technology, what another war means is terribly clear. 
If by accident or design we plunge the world into it, we will go 
down in history not as responsible leaders but as lunatics. The 
verdict on civilization will be: suicide while in a state of unsound 
mind. What we are suffering from is a sickness of mind and heart. 
You and our Prime Minister have subscribed to the Pafichasila. 
The five principles are not empty phrases. If we take them 
seriously, we must turn back on our past, forget our bitter feuds and 
irrational passions, abandon our fixed ideas and sterile negations, 
temper our minds with a new vision, a new spirit, a new humanity 
a new forbearance. Unfortunately, however, there is still too much 
of egoism in the world, too much of organized selfishness. Nations 
eager to augment their political power are sometimes rigid, ex- 
clusive, suspicious and aggressive. The conditions in the Far 
East, in West Asia where a dangerous arms race is developing, the 
disappointing results of the recent Geneva Conference are illus- 
trations. At a time like this we should not higgle about details. 
Pettiness is irresponsible. Our minds must become large and our 
hearts big. We have to work for peace, with tenacity and patience, 
lift the pressure under which we live and let the world breathe a 
sigh of relief. In this endeavour of civilization, all peace-loving 
countries can count on our unstinted co-operation. Not by might, 
not by power, but by understanding and co-operation among 
nations can we reach our goal. 


CONCLUDING SPEECH 
We are grateful to you for the speeches you have made explain- 
ing to us your domestic and foreign policies. 
We are greatly touched by your observations that the writings 
of Tulasidas, Gandhi, Prem Chand and Jawaharlal Nehru ar © 
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available in Russian translations and are widely read. I may in- 
form you that we read and profit from the writings of Pushkin, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Chekov, Turgenev and Gorki. We hope that 
we may have greater co-operation in the fields of art and literature. 
Mr Khruschev told us about intellectual freedom and religious 
liberty in the Soviet Union. Of course, they are the best authori- 
ties on the subject and we are delighted to hear about these free- 
doms in Russia, for they are the essential components of demo- 
cracy. Now that the Soviet Union has consolidated its base and 
provided its people with the vital things of life without which they 
cannot live, we hope they will give them opportunities to develop 
the graces of mind and the virtues of spirit without which life is 
not worth living. We now look forward to the production of great 
works of literature and art which will delight and illumine the world. 
It is our hope and desire to work as friends and partners in build- 
ing up a great. new world of peace and prosperity, freedom and 
justice, of real democracy. 
sarvas taratu durgani sarvo bhadrani pasyatu 
sarvas sad-buddhim dpnotu, sarvas sarvatra nandatu. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


E are delighted to have with us, though only for a very short 
time, Her Excellency Madame Soong Ching-ling, a great 
leader of the Chinese revolution and an old friend of our country. 
One of the most remarkable things in the world's history is the 
relationship between our two countries, of peaceful co-operation ac- 
ross the centuries. We have traces of the influences we have exert- 
ed on each other in the literature and art of our two peoples. Our 
cultures intermixed, our trade flourished, mutual appreciation 
grew and there has not been a single instance of military conflict. 
Something precious and unique has been built up over a long past. 
Though intercourse between our two peoples was interrupted 
for some centuries, it has now been revived. We passed through 
trials and tribulations and have now achieved the power to shape 
our future and are facing similar problems. 


Speech proposing the toast to Madame Soong Ching-ling, Vice-Chairman 
of the People's Republic of China, 17 December, 1955 
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Our distinguished guest was associated for many years of her 
life with the work of one whose name is honoured in recent Chinese 
history. Sun Yat-sen helped to free China from the Manchu rule 
in 1911 and formulated the three objectives of nationalism, de- 
mocracy and livelihood or socialism. He worked for national 
solidarity, government by the people and employment and oppor- 
tunity for all. Soon after his death, reactionary forces came into 
power and revolutionary purposes, principles and policies were 
compromised. Twenty-four years after his death, on October 1, 
1949, came the New China, a realization of his dream of a free, 
independent, socialist China. We have also the same ideals of a 
Welfare State which we are striving to establish through the forms 
and processes of parliamentary democracy. 

We should like our generation to go down in history not as 
one which split the atom and made the hydrogen bomb, but as 
the generation which brought together the peoples of the world 
and transformed them into a world community. The tragic expe- 
rience of history teaches us that understanding among the peoples 
of the world is essential if civilization is to survive. If we do not 
stir up the latent good sense and goodwill of the people now 
drugged with debilitating hatred, it will only mean that though we 
teach history, history does not teach us. 

To the end of fostering peace and relaxing international tensions, 
China and India last year, on the 29th of April, signed an agreement 
regarding trade and intercourse between the Tibetan region of China 
and India, incorporating in the Preamble the now famous five 
principles, the Pafichasila. Two months later they were reaffirm- 
ed in the general statements made by the Prime Ministers of India 
and China, and of China and Burma. In October 1954, the Soviet 
Union and China accepted them; and after that many other coun- 
tries, including Yugoslavia, Poland, etc. It is our earnest hope 
and desire that all the countries of the world may be persuaded to 
follow these principles of mutual respect, mutual concern and in- 
ternational morality. For we believe in friendship with all nations, 
whatever their political, economic and social systems may be. We 
will without haste and without rest explore every avenue that will 
lead to better understanding among the peoples of the world. In 
this endeavour of civilization, we two peoples can work together. 

It is a matter of deep sorrow to us that your proper position in the 
United Nations Organization has not yet been recognized. But the 
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day is not far off when you will be able to contribute more effectively 
to world peace through the United Nations Organization than now. 

The ideals of peace and friendship among nations are not merely 
the concern of Governments and diplomacy. They must well form 
the impulses and emotions in the hearts of men and women. It 
is in this context that the original Buddhist Paüchasila becomes 
relevant—that we should not hurt life, should not take what does 
not belong to us, lead a life of chastity of body and mind, not tell 
lies which we often do in the name of diplomacy, and take no intoxi- 
cants, and demagogy is a great intoxicant. These principles of piety, 
purity and compassion were accepted centurics ago in all Buddhist 
lands, China, India, some parts of West Asia, Japan, etc. The spirit 
of Pañchaśīla is the spirit of restraint, of humaneness, of brotherly 
co-operation, ‘with malice towards none and charity for all’. 

These qualities have sustained for centuries the Chinese civi- 
lization. She has survived all the vicissitudes of history and is 
today a powerful nation because she has preserved them in spite 
of what the world did against her and what she did against herself. 

In the maintenance of cultural traditions the place of women has 
been very significant. This country in every generation has produced 
millions of women who have not found fame, but whose daily ex- 
istence helped to civilize the human race. Their warmth of heart, 
their self-effacement, their unassuming loyalty, their strength in 
suffering even when subjected to severe trials have been among the 
glories of this ancient land. In the few days you are here, you will 
see for yourself how the women of our country have been striving 
with success to obtain equal rights with men which is their due, 
in political, economic, cultural and social life. They are working, 
I hope they will concede, with our full support and co-operation, 
for a higher form of family life where men and women regard 
themselves as equal partners in the pursuit of the ends of dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa, where the wife is said to be grhini, the head 
of the household, sacivah, a wise counsellor, sakhi, a good friend. I 
have no doubt they will have an increasing share in the development 
of a new style of life in the country and friendship among nations. 

I would like you to convey to your people and your Government 
our best wishes in your stupendous adventure of building a New 
China, where you will be able to save not only the bodies but the 
souls of your many millions. Your unremitting service to your 
nation, your friendship for our people, your faith in co-operation 
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between India and China, and your passion for peace have 
brought you near our hearts. I have now great pleasure in pro- 
posing the health of Her Excellency Madame Soong Ching-ling. 


ON ARRIVAL IN PRAGUE 


I AM very happy to be here today in response to the kind 
invitation of your Government and I am thankful to you for 
your very generous words of welcome. It is a happy accident that 
this very day last year you gave our Prime Minister a magnificent 
welcome. That visit brought our two peoples nearer to each other. 
I hope that this visit of mine may contribute a little to the streng- 
thening of our friendly relations. 

I realize that our two peoples are now striving to build a social and 
economic democracy. After we attained our independence it has 
been our constant endeavour to raise the standards of living of our 
people, and 1 am glad to be assured of your sympathy and support 
in this effort of ours. But all our efforts will be blasted if we do not 
secure peace; that is why we desire peaceful and friendly co-opera- 
tion among nations. In an age which has learnt to navigate the air 
and split the atom, there are no foreign nations. If one nation 
suffers, all will suffer to some extent. We have become inter- 
responsible. We must have less suspicion and more unselfishness 
in the conduct of international relations. We must develop the 
habit of thinking in terms of peace. 

I thank you once again for your kind welcome and I am looking 
forward to a very useful time in your country. 


REPLY AT STATE RECEPTION IN PRAGUE 


I AM grateful to you and to your Government for this excellent 
opportunity which they gave me to come to your country 
and know a little about it. In three or four days you do not expect 


Speech on arrival at the Ruzyne Airport, Prague, 6 June, 1956 
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to know much about a country. All the same, I see here a country 
which passed through many trials and tribulations and is now 
making steady and satisfactory progress in many sides of her 
national life. As you reminded us, we are in a similar situation, 
having passed through troublesome times. We now have an op- 
portunity of reconstructing our national life from its foundations. 
We must live before we can live really well. We have to provide 
ourselves with the material conditions of life, food, clothing and 
shelter, before we can develop our cultural life. We believe in 
a distinction between the mechanics of living and the art of living. 
So far as the mechanics of living is concerned—the provision of the 
material conditions which are essential for any nation to progress 
—we believe in control, planning and regulation. So far as 
the art of living is concerned—literature, philosophy, religion, 
meditation and worship—we believe in absolute freedom. So, 
taking our stand on that fundamental distinction between the 
mechanics and the art of life, we plan our economic and 
industrial life, we try to provide education for our people and 
to bring within their reach sanitary and medical facilities. So 
far as the cultural life is concerned, we wish to give our citizens 
absolute freedom to think, meditate and worship as they 
choose. 

You, Mr President, referred to our work in Korea, Indo-China 
and at the Bandung Conference, things which we undertook under 
the inspiring leadership of our Prime Minister, but the little done 
there should not blind us to the vast that remains to be done. 
You referred to the Pajichasila as the new code of international 
morality : peaceful co-existence, non-aggression, non-interference, 
mutual assistance, etc. It is one thing to subscribe to these prin- 
ciples, quite another to implement them in actual life. We have 
all subscribed to the United Nations Charter which asks us to 
adopt the principles of racial harmony, economic and social equa- 
lity and political freedom. But the mere subscription to the 
Charter of the United Nations has not enabled us to work out 
those principles in international life. What is necessary, 
therefore, is the development of a new spirit. We need not a 
programme but a new vision and a new outlook. That is why the 
original Pafichagila, announced by the Buddha 2500 years ago, 
Wished to endow us with a new outlook. He believed that the 
individual must change before Society can change. The great 
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Chinese thinker Confucius tells us how to reform the world : We 
can reform the world by reforming the states. We can reform the 
states by reforming the families. We can reform the families 
by reforming ourselves. So the root of all improvement is self- 
improvement. 

So, if these Pafichagilas of the international code are to become 
a functioning reality, human individuals will have to change their 
outlook and look upon the problems of the world with a different 
vision. 

You, Mr President, referred to the integration of our country 
and wished us success in achieving that. We note with great satis- 
faction the way in which the hitherto French possessions of India 
were integrated in fact and in law during the last fortnight. 
We cannot expect anything else from a country like France which 
has given to the world the great ideals of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. I have no doubt that the remaining problems of our 
country will also be similarly solved and that other people will 
follow the example of the noble French. 

You spoke to us about cultural and economic co-operation. 
Politicians may differ, our economic interests may clash, but when 
we stand before the masterpieces of art and literature, we do not 
ask to what country an artist belongs or what nationality he comes 
from. When we stand before a Shakespeare or a Kalidasa, we 
are overwhelmed by the excellence, by the perfection of the work, 
which devastates and overwhelms our whole being, makes us dif- 
ferent from what we happen to be. On the plane of spirit there 
are no racial or national barriers. The great people belong to the 
whole world. They are the contemporaries of all ages and of all 
countries. 

I have no doubt that we will be able to establish closer co- 
operation on the plane of culture, art, literature, etc. You referred 
to the beautiful flowers which are now aglow in the light of spring 
and you forecast that, even as they blossom, our relationship might 
also blossom. We, in India, have used the lotus more frequently 
than many other countries as a symbol of what we expect huma- 
nity would be. From mud and dirt, beautiful flowers can spring. 
From nations which are today oppressed, which are today suffer- 
ing from political, economic, or racial bondage, we may have 
great developments and contributions if only we give them a 
chance. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


D there is any phenomenon which is characteristic of our age, 
it is the growing unity of mankind. What happens in one part 
of the world affects the rest of the world. The time when each 
country ran its own life without much interference from others 
is long past. 

From the beginning of the world, prophets have dreamed of the 
unity of mankind. The Hindus speak of svadeso bhuvana-trayam. 
The Buddha sought to establish the kingdom of righteousness in 
the whole world, dharma-rdjya. Confucius said : ‘Under heaven 
one family. Christianity speaks of peace and goodwill on earth. 
We are members one of another, according to St. Paul. All re- 
ligions affirm the oneness of man, that in the sight of God we are 
all one. They affirm the sacredness of human personality. Every 
human being has innate worth and dignity. We believe that all 
relations between teachers and students, parents and children, 
employers and employees should be governed by love. Man is not 
made for hate and destruction but for love and life. 

Dreams cannot become realities unless there are material factors 
by which we can implement them. Today the forces of science 
and technology have supplied the material conditions. 

As the world becomes smaller, man’s mind must become larger 
or else conflicts will occur. We cannot attribute wars to circum- 
stances. They are not what insurance companies call acts of God. 
They are acts of men. We are today facing a challenge and we 
have to respond to it adequately, if we are to advance the 
endeavour of civilization. We must change the axis of our 
thought and life. 

We have grown in the past with faith in military methods. If 
we gain more military strength than our adversary, we will preserve 
peace. If the adversary is wise, he will not provoke war; if he is 
foolish and provokes war, he will suffer defeat. On this basis, 
we have acted. Marx says that force is the midwife of every old 
society pregnant with a new one. Some of his followers feel 
that force is not merely the midwife but the mother of the new 
society. The Communist Manifesto has this : ‘The history of all 
society hitherto has been the history of class struggle.’ Sir Winston 
Churchill observes: “The story of the human race is war.’ Today 
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as well as in belligerent areas. Another war will be suicidal folly 


we may have the luxury of little wars such as the two we have had 
in this century. This banning will be futile, for no system of inspec- 
tion can ensure that bombs are not being manufactured secretly. 
Besides, even if at the outbreak of hostilities neither side possesses 
secret weapons, they will start manufacturing them immediately 
after war breaks out. We may presume that in any great war both 
sides will employ the most dreadful and destructive weapons which 
We cannot be sure that wars will not break out. It will be wrong 
to imagine that men are rational enough to reject errors when they 
see them and adopt enlightened ideas. If nerves are frayed and 
tempers high, rational considerations do not prevail. If the 
universal destructiveness of war isto deter us from engaging in 
conflicts, confliting vital interests will have to be settled by other 


make it long for war. A new kind of diplomacy which does not 
depend on war or threat of war has to be organized. New principles 


for self-preservation. It is this instinct that led us to develop the 

League of Nations after the first World War and the United Na- 

tions Organization after the second World War. This organization 

and its specialized agencies have much to their credit, but on the 

fundamental political issues our hopes have not been fulfilled. 
What are the causes of the inadequacy of the United Nations? 

(i) It is not universal. 

(ii) It is divided into blocs. It is not always justice but the pres- 

sure of power blocs that sometimes decides issues in the U.N. 

(iii) It is not effectively bringing about peaceful changes. The 

P major problems in Asia and Africa are those of poverty, 
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hunger and unemployment and they are to be solved by 
mutual aid and co-operation. 

The United Nations must become all-comprehensive. All 
nations which have Governments which exercise power and authority 
in their areas, so long as they are willing to subscribe to the United 
Nations Charter, should be admitted. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that sixteen countries were admitted to the U.N. last year. A large 
country like China is still out of it. Many of our negotiations have 
to be carried on with China, and so long as she is not within the 
U.N., these negotiations have to be carried on outside the U.N. 
To this extent, the usefulness of the U.N. is greatly diminished. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the U.N. should become a world 
organization in a true sense. China, Japan and other established 
Governments should be admitted to the United Nations. 

The East-West conflict has prevented the U.N. from functioning 
properly. At any time military pacts and alliances are dangerous; 
at the present moment, with the development of nuclear weapons, 
they are disastrous to humanity. Again, we cannot go on piling 
up armaments indefinitely and conditioning men's minds for war 
without exposing ourselves to the risk of war. Highly advanced 
and democratic nations are obliged to acquiesce in policies which 
are anti-democratic and opposed to the U.N. Charter. Even after 
the first World War we announced the principle of self- 
determination. The United Nations Charter assures to all nations, 
great and small, the right to be free. But those who wield power 
in the U.N. are not in a position to sympathize with the pleas of 
Asian and African nations. Cold war commitments take precedence 
over the just demands of oppressed countries for liberation. We 
are obliged to sacrifice considerations of rightness on the altar 
of cold war strategy. Democratic nations, in spite of their own 
convictions, are obliged to oppose the demand for independence 
of Asian and African peoples, the liberation of Latin Americans 
and Asians from the economic bondage in which many of them live. 
There is no doubt that the United States of America, as a former 
colony which gained her independence after a struggle, sympathizes 
with the aspirations for freedom of all dependent and colonial 
peoples, but she is unable to express her sympathy with nationalist 
groups in Asia and Africa, for she does not wish to embarrass her 
allies. This policy of ambiguity has cost her many allies in the East. 

The United Nations was originally conceived as a forum for the 
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peaceful settlement of disputes, with possible forces of its own to 
back its decisions. As the cold war developed, it tended to become 
a collective military instrument for use against aggressor nations. 
Giving up its role of mediation and peaceful settlement, it adopted 
the method of collective security. Even this concept was applied 
only when it conformed to the demands of the Power-groups. 
In Korea collective action was invoked, in Guatemala it was dis- 
couraged, though in both cases aggression had taken place. The 
United Nations wishes to contribute to peace and security not in 
the spirit of the Charter of co-operative effort towards mutual 
restraint, but by the precarious balancing of mutually opposed 
groupings. 

If India and some other countries hesitate to align themselves 
with either of the two blocs, it does not mean that they are unwilling 
to decide between right and wrong. We are committed to peace, 
democracy and the U.N. Charter. It is the groups which compromise 
with these ideals. If we are convinced that war is a total disaster, 
then we should re-double our efforts in the peaceful settlement 
of our problems. The settlement of a dispute by agreement is 
more advantageous to the disputants than the continuation of it. 
Even if there were not such powers who have not aligned them- 
selves, they will have to be invented. We are the States who can 
influence both sides to look at each other with discrimination. We 
are not attempting the impossible, to reconcile evil with good. We 
are asking all those who have control over nuclear weapons to 
discard them. We feel that the conflict between the two groups 
should be resolved through peaceful means and not catastrophic 
war. We believe that States which adopt different political systems 
can exist together. We believe that peaceful co-existence will help 
to educate totalitarian systems to a perception of individual dignity 
and the importance of civil liberties, and the democratic systems 
to care more for social justice, racial harmony and political freedom. 
India’s adoption of the democratic outlook is sufficient proof that 
we are not neutral between peace and war. We are positively on 
the side of democracy and of peace. We are unhappy that the 
democracies do not work out the implications of democracy and 
are suffering from certain fixed ideas. They seem to be more the 
guardians of the status quo than the champions of the oppressed. 
Millions are living under primitive conditions, suffering from hunger, 
disease and denial of advantages which modern science provides. 
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We are not prepared to reduce armaments and thereby diminish 
the crushing economic burden and the diversion of years in the 
life of the young to pursuits which have merely a destructive 
purpose. 

Recent happenings in the Soviet Union show that the system is 
still fluid and has not assumed a final form. Changes are being 
introduced. The Soviet people seem to have given up the fana- 
tical intolerance of other systems of economics and politics. 
Other than communist ways of achieving a socialist pattern of society 
are recognized. Liberal tendencies now slowly manifesting them- 
selves will be encouraged by a process of peaceful, mutually educative 
co-existence. If we work for a new social order, a co-operative 
commonwealth, communism and capitalism should be regarded 
as alternative means to it, each with its values and defects. When 
they interact on each other, their defects may fall out and a new 
order of justice and freedom may be eventually established. 

We need today a sense of humility. We must give up the attitude 
of self-righteousness, that we are right and our opponents wrong 
or the attitude that we may not be perfect but we are certainly 
better than our opponents. We must abandon the sense of moral 
superiority. We must realize that we are slaves of fear, of unlimited 
egotism. ‘He that is without sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone.’ 

The United Nations should become an instrument for peaceful 
changes. World co-operation is possible only on the basis of equality 
and mutual welfare. We believe in freedom not only for ourselves 
but for other people. No nation should tolerate exploitation by 
another. No people could be indifferent to their own poverty. 
All those who believe in democracy profess that they do not believe 
in political or economic exploitation or racial discrimination. Yet 
when questions arise in the U.N., when proposals are made to liberate 
oppressed nationalities, to terminate racial discrimination, the 
democracies hesitate to support them. They oppose these proposals 
or abstain from expressing their views. If the suppressed peoples 
suspect the motive of the democracies, we cannot blame them. 
If the peace of the world is to be secured, it can only be on the basis 
of political freedom, racial harmony and economic justice. Those 
who have subscribed to the Charter of the U.N. should be the 
opponents of colonialism and racial oppression. Unfortunately 
national unselfishness is much more difficult than individual 
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unselfishness. Even unselfish individuals, when they become leaders 
of their Governments, do not behave in an unselfish manner. We 
practise ‘My country right or wrong’. We have not developed the 
sense of a world community. 

The East-West struggle derives its strength from the fact that 
half the world’s population is living in a state of hunger, below the 
minimum for existence. In Asia they have awakened. In Africa 
they are awakening. 

Mass hunger and other social evils lie at the root of war. The 
military approach to the struggle should be transformed into a 
competition for economic and social leadership. The advanced 
nations should, out of their own self-interest and not out of 
fear or sense of guilt, come to the help of the under-developed, 
for peace ultimately depends on raising the level of the life of the 
sick and hungry millions, and if we desire peace, we must serve 
those who are in need. We must believe in international inter- 

nce. Nationalism is not enough. Let us remember the 
words of Edith Cavell, just before she was shot by a German firing 
squad in October 1915: “Standing as I do’, she said, ‘in view of God 
and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must have 
no hatred or bitterness towards anyone.” 

We must change human nature to foster wider sympathies and 
imagination. We must enable people to look upon the happiness 
and suffering of other people as our own. We must affirm that 
truth prevails and love endures. We must reject reliance on methods 
of force. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 


in a friendly partnership. A world brotherhood is our ultimate 
ideal in human affairs. This is possible only by a partnership in 
peaceful co-existence. People’s freedom in the management of 
their own affairs should be absolute. They will develop the form 
of government which suits their genius. They should be pro- 
tected from military or political aggression, overt or covert. We 
believe in co-operation, not conflict, love, not hate. Reason, not 
force, should govern human affairs. 

As in a democratic state, in a democratic world we should settle 
our differences by negotiation, discussion and reach decisions which 
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reconcile conflicting interests by a process of mutual give and 
take. Out of the turmoil and trouble of our time there may emerge 
a new social order based on moral principles and spiritual values 
which will draw together men of alien races and varied traditions. 
We may develop a sustained way of living as members of the world 
community. With a common conscience, a common understanding, 
we will establish peace and prosperity in the world. Wars 
between nations will then become as obsolete as duels between 
individuals. 


ON ARRIVAL IN MOSCOW 


I AM happy to be here on the invitation of your President 
and renew my acquaintance with this great city and the people 
of the Soviet Union. I spent over two years here from September 
1949 to April 1952. Since I left the place great things have happened. 
Our Prime Minister came here last year and received a royal wel- 
come which touched us all. We had the honour of receiving your 
Prime Minister Mr Bulganin and Mr Khruschev. Besides, there 
were delegations, cultural and trade, which were exchanged between 
us. All these have contributed to bring our peoples closer, and 
helped to strengthen our friendly relations. 

I am here at this important moment of vital developments in the 
Soviet Union. There has been a re-assessment of old policies and 
a drive towards new values. With the acceptance of the socialistic 
objectives by many countries and liberalization of the Soviet regime, 
the differences which divide us may fade away and the nightmare 
world in which we are tossing and turning may become a thing of 
the past. It is evident that the Soviet Union wishes not to die for 
its doctrines but to live for its ideals. 

In spite of differences. our two countries are one in so far as 
we are engaged internally in re-planning our society on a socialistic 
pattern, and externally in working for peace which, I dare say, is 
the objective of all nations. There is much that binds us to- 


gether, and I hope that we will work together for our mutual 
advantage. 


Speech on arrival at the Moscow Airport, 15 June, 1956 
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SPEECH AT KREMLIN RECEPTION 


AM thankful to Your Excellency for your kind words of wel- 

come. I appreciate your generous remarks about my work in 
Moscow when I was Ambassador here. As I was not a professional 
diplomat, I approached my duties here in a friendly and human way 
and I did not find any great difficulties. I was able to explain to 
your leaders the fears and apprehensions of the outside world 
about your policies and I did not find any iron curtain of incommu- 
nicability. I expressed the fear, whether real or imaginary, which 
the outward world had—it was the same to which Palmerston 
gave voice a century ago: “The policy and practice of the Russian 
Government have always been to push forward its encroach- 
ments as fast and as far as the apathy or want of firmness of 
other Governments would allow it to go, but always to stop and 
retire when it met with decided resistance. The NATO is the 
product of this fear. Now that you have declared your faith 
in peaceful coexistence and shown by some of your deeds that 
your faith is not a pretence, the fear of the outside world may 
diminish. 

We are grateful to you for your sympathy and support to us in 
the period of our struggle for freedom and assistance thereafter 
in the development of our economy. 

You have focussed the attention of the world on the inequalities, 
the burdens which bear down the hopes of the people. A system 
where the happiness of a few is built on the misery of the many calls 
for change. 

Whatever differences there may be in our methods of approach, 
the objectives remain the same. My country is engaged in the 
gigantic task of reconstructing our society on a socialist pattern 
and we adopt democratic methods and processes which are congenial 
to our background and traditions. This reconstruction requires 
peace in the world. We are, therefore, keen on the prevention 
of war and the preservation of peace. We cannot have peace in 
the world unless we have freedom and justice, unless men are able 
to walk upright in the lands where they are born and are free to use 
the fruits of their labour. Your insistence on the removal of every 
world by nuclear weapons by the end of the century, we may 
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kind of exploitation is correct. There are grave injustices, political, 
economic and racial, that block the way to an enduring peace. 
Those who stand for the present order of society with its masters 
and slaves are by no means the friends of peace. We should not 
believe in the invincible inferiority of some peoples and support 
the present injustices and cruelties. We should not trace all the 
troubles in Morocco, Algeria, Cyprus and Singapore to the machi- 
nations of the Soviet Union. 

The State exists for man and not man for the State. Karl Marx 
complained about the capitalist order that for the enormous majority 
it gave mere training to act as machines, that it destroyed the 
humanity of the proletarian, that the individual was deprived of 
his privacy and right to personal development. Any system which 
suppresses the individual conscience is un-Marxist. If we give 
people education and economic opportunity, they will demand free- 
dom of inquiry and criticism. Now that the Soviet Union has conso- 
lidated its base and secured stability, what was necessary in earlier 
years may not be needed now. Recent developments in the Soviet 
Union diminish the distance between the two systems of democracy, 
parliamentary and people's. You have lifted the blanket of fear 
and ended the dread ofthe police. You have admitted past mistakes, 
reduced somewhat armed forces, released from prison social de- 
mocrats, abolished concentration camps, though you still have 
labour correction camps. Marx complained about the ‘supersti- 
tious worship of authority’ and stressed the role of the people in 
the making of history. As collective leadership increases, there 
will be more democratic control of State policies, open discussion 
of them first within the party and then in public. In a complex 
and increasingly diversified industrial economy, individual initia- 
tive will be encouraged and the Soviet State will grow into a Welfare 
State with free elections and opposition parties. If we are to 
encourage the liberal trends in the Soviet Union, we should 
bury bitterness and join together in a common endeavour to 
establish peace. The great issues which divide us may be solved 
more easily by patient understanding among the Powers than 
by rival blocs which face each other with suspicion and 
hostility. 

History is being made at greater speed than ever before, and if 
we are wise and willing, we may help it forward and establish a 
world community. If by accident or design we do not blast the 
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world by nuclear weapons by the end of the century, we may 
have an efficient world organization. If we temper our minds 
with a new sense of forbearance, we may yet achieve the dream 
of all history, ‘under heaven one family’. We earnestly hope that 
you will co-operate in the building of a new world based on justice 
and freedom. 


TELEVISION BROADCAST FROM MOSCOW 


I 4m happy to have had this opportunity of spending a few days 
in Moscow and meeting your leaders. In the Soviet Union 
we seem to be at the turning of a chapter. Both within and 
without, considerable changes are noticeable. There is a relaxed 
atmosphere within the country, and more freedom of movement 
and thought. In international relations the changes are marked. 
The courageous confession of past mistakes and excesses, the con- 
clusion of the Austrian Treaty which grants freedom and inde- 
pendence to Austria, the settlement of the dispute with Yugoslavia, 
the return of the Soviet base of Porkalla to Finland, the dissolution 
of Cominform, the reduction of the armed forces and the pro- 
posals for disarmament are indications of a changed outlook. 
If the other Powers do not recognize this, if they do not encourage 
these developments, I am afraid they will be unfair to themselves as 
well as to the Soviet Union and may even be responsible for continu- 
ing the cold war, the arms race and conditioning men’s minds for 
a conflict which, in this nuclear age, will be a grave disaster. In 
the present crisis the Soviet acts call for sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Any insistence on past wrongs will not help us. There is no 
nation whose record is clean. When minds are obsessed by malig- 
nant fears, there is no remedy except patience, forbearance and 
understanding. This is a time for humility and self-examination. 
Let us turn our back on the past and destroy the power of fixed 
ideas in a fluid world. Let us cease competing in making allega- 
tions against one another and concentrate on using the immense 
energies which are at the disposal of man for human welfare and 
progress. 


18 June, 1956 
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ON LEAVING MOSCOW 


dE few days which I spent here with great pleasure and profit 
gave me an opportunity to see something of the changed atmos- 
phere of the country and feel a little the spirit of the Soviet leaders. 
There is a consciousness of strength—military and industrial— 
and consequently a great sense of security. Now that security 
is safeguarded and material conditions are provided to some extent 
for the common people, there is an eager attempt to raise the quality 
of the human being and to establish the conditions for that. I 
hope that the leaders of the Soviet Union will go on undeterred in 
their march towards a progressive, humane, liberal Welfare 
State. 


TASHKENT BROADCAST 


Tn been these two days in the two well-known centres of 
Uzbekistan, Tashkent and Samarkand. Uzbekistan has had a 
long history in which it was subjected to many cultural pressures. 
Centuries before Christ, we hear of the Uzbeks as sowing wheat 
and keeping cattle. Darius, the Persian Emperor, carved the world’s 
biggest sign-post out of the rock showing the way between Samar- 
kand and Iran. Both Uzbekistan and North-West India were parts 
of his Empire. In the fourth century B. C., Alexander brought 
Hellenic influence to bear on the Uzbeks. He also came to parts of 
India. The Buddhist missionaries spread the message of the 
Buddha in Uzbekistan. Islam was imposed on a Buddhist commu- 
nity when the Arab invasion took place in A.D. 728. Then came the 
disaster of the Mongols followed by the renaissance of Timur and 
his successors. We in India also felt their impact. Ulubeg built 
the one and only observatory in Central Asia near Samarkand, the 
remains of which I visited today. I am told that those who built 
the observatory in Jaipur in Rajasthan learnt a good deal from the 
Samarkand observatory. Then began a long decline of Uzbe- 
kistan into feudalism and economic decay. Till a generation ago, 
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we found here, as in some other parts of Asia, ancient monuments 
and ruins and people living in filth and disease, ignorance and 
superstition. Today, we see the forces of modernism at work. 
We have technical schools and universities, medical institutes, 
hospitals, theatres, operas, concert halls, cinema houses and parks 
of culture. There are many signs of agricultural prosperity and 
industrial advance. People who were regarded as primitive till 
the other day are now teachers, doctors, administrators, ministers. 
It is good to know that 75 per cent of the State budget is allotted 
to what we call social services, education and health, art and culture. 
In these Asian Republics of the Soviet Union, standards have 
risen out of recognition. 

We see here a country which is in a hurry to get somewhere. 
I dare say that liberties of the mind, which are as important for 
healthy human lives as comforts for the body, will follow. We 
must recognize that material progress unhelped by moral and spiri- 
tualvalues brings its own revenges in spiritual disquiet and im- 
poverishment. The pursuit of truth, the enjoyment of beauty and 
the practice of goodness are also necessary for the mental health 
of the people. 

Latterly, there have been cultural interchanges between India and 
Uzbekistan. Yesterday evening the Uzbeks gave us not only their 
national dances, but some Indian dances which their artists who visi- 
ted India learnt. A Ceylonese girl who happens to be with us gave 
two dances which were greatly appreciated. There is an eagerness 
to learn from India and give to India in matters of art and culture. 

Our Prime Minister spent two days here and Mr Rashidov, Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Republic of Uzbekistan, visited India 
on two occasions. These have helped to increase interest in India, 
and I hope these connections will grow in the years to come. 


ON EARTH ONE FAMILY 


0) this last day of my visit to the Soviet Union, may I take 
the liberty of expressing my gratitude to President Voroshilov, 
members of the Government of the Soviet Union and the authorities 
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of the different Republics which I visited, for their uniform kind- 
ness, hospitality and attention to me during my present visit? 
So far as one can judge from brief acquaintance, one can say that 
the Soviet people are hard-working, friendly, good-natured, eager to 
learn. They have great pride in their country and faith in its future. 
Their love for peace is sincere. 

The remarkable material progress which the Asian Republics 
have made will impress any unbiased visitor. If we compare 
their position thirty years ago with what it is today, we will find that 
these Republics have grown out of recognition. Of course, material 
progress by itself is not all. If unchecked by the higher values of 
the mind and spirit, it brings about its revenges, resulting in spiri- 
tual disquiet and impoverishment. In this city of monks and 
monasteries, I may be pardoned if I refer to those disciplines which 
make for the humanizing of spirit. Ishould like to do so, for there 
is a good deal of confusion about the Soviet attitude in the matter. 

The Soviet people adopt the scientific method and look upon 
truth as something objective to the pursuit of which man has to 
dedicate himself in a spirit of disinterestedness. Their enthusiastic 
encouragement of different forms of art, painting and sculpture, 
song and dance, architecture and literature, shows that they are 
votaries of beauty. Their eagerness to make the good life available 
for the ordinary man, to accomplish the conditions which will 
make it possible for them to lead human lives, easy, free, rich and 
dignified, is an illustration of their fundamental humanism. Truth, 
beauty and goodness are not dreams of the mind or fancies of the 
heart. They are extra-mental values which man has to establish 
on earth. Many of us regard the Divine as Truth, satyam, Beauty, 
sundaram, Perfection, sivam, and Peace, santam. 

When we are sometimes called upon to conduct a crusade against 
communism, which is regarded as the great enemy of religion, we 
seem to forget that the religion which the communists attack is 
the one based on incredible dogmas, which divides man from man, 
which robs man of his initiative and supports social inequalities 
and vested interests. 

If religion is treated as an inward integration which each one 
has the freedom to achieve for himself, without interference 
from others, and a call to establish an equitable social order, 
there is not much in such a religion for the communists to complain 
about. In its essence religion is reintegration of human personality 
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and redemption of human society. When the Hindus speak of jfiana 
or wisdom, the Buddhists of bodhi or enlightenment, the Christians 
of meta-noia, they are all thinking of a change of consciousness, 
of a growth of personality. This integration of human personality 
is an essential factor of all types of humanism. 

In spite of the Marxist doctrine that all social phenomena are 
directly or indirectly determined by the economic conditions of 
society, the Marxists did not exclude the supremacy of the critical 
mind and the free will of the individual. We need not wait for the 
social conditions to become ripe. We can take a hand in controlling 
the drifting stream of history. The feeling that our action is in con- 
formity with the higher purpose of the universe inspires the followers 
of Marx to energetic, sacrificial living. 

Religion, again, correctly interpreted, gives value and dignity 
to the individual. When the Hindus speak of the in-dwelling divine, 
antar-dtma, the Buddhists of the possibility of rising to the stature 
of the Buddha, when the Jews affirm that the spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, when the Christians proclaim that ‘the Kingdom 
of God is within you’, ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God 
and the spirit of God dwelleth in you’, when the Prophet of Islam 
tells us that God is nearer to us than the very artery of our neck, they 
all in different ways indicate that the divine is not an external 
despot, a sort of Sultan in the sky, but is the inward principle of 
self, the inner light, antar-jyoti. We are sparks of the divine and 
it is for us to be co-creators with God, to battle with circumstances, 
to overcome evil and iniquity and raise the quality of human living. 

Such a view of religion demands the repudiation of all injustices 
and inequalities and the establishment of a social order which is 
in conformity with the sanctity of the human individual. The 
universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, condemns 
all distinctions based on ‘race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status’. Though this Declaration cannot be made 
operative unless its provisions are accepted in specific conventions, 
the directives to nations are quite clear. Article 28 states that every- 
one is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in the Declaration can be fully realized. 
This conception of a universal Welfare State, where we look 
upon the whole world as our sacred home, varanasi medini, is 
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; namely, the exploitation 
with religion, it is because 
religious organizations happen to be advocates of external piety 
and not spiritual life and are often the champions of the 


Let us remember that not merely in the Soviet Union, but in 
many other parts of the world also, there is a rejection of the stories 
i the common people about the 
lay-out of Paradise, the nature of the kingdom of darkness and the 
psychology of God. Many people are repelled by the dogmatic 
ices of organized religions. Many 


be their political views, radical or 
socialist, conservative or liberal, are inclined to adopt some form of 


scientific humanism, Aversion to dogma and lack of moral indig- 
nation against social injustice are responsible for the present indiffer- 
ence to religion. 

Tt is true that in the earlier years, propaganda for atheism 
was adopted in the Soviet Union. 


supported Tsarist tyranny, the communists tried to throw out the 
baby along with the bath-water. 


faith and call upon their members to implement it, The Charter 
of the United Nations demands it, but we all compro; 


A new Asia, a new Africa, are striving to throw ofT foreign 
domination, are anxious to catch up with the twentieth century and 
achieve tolerable conditions of life for their Oppressed, ill-nourished, 
ignorant, illiterate fellow-beings, the right to be themselves and 
be answerable to themselves, subject to considerations of general 
human welfare. It should be the duty of all advanced nations to 
assist these communities which are struggling to raise themselves. 
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Instead of competing in the making of diabolic weapons, they should 
co-operate in giving political and economic aid to subject and suf- 
fering peoples. This is not always done. 

In spite of our professions to the contrary, racial discrimination 
is practised in many parts of the world. The Soviet Union has 
achieved racial harmony. Members of different races get on well 
with one another and feel that they are all members of one commu- 
nity. We know how in different parts of the world racial justice 
is sacrificed at the altar of race pride. Even in advanced demo- 
cracies we find a superior attitude, apartheid, the exclusive clubs, 
the subtleties of a real, though disguised, colour bar. There can 
be no peace in the world so long as racial oppression, producing 
great resentment and illwill, continues. 

It is true that in the Soviet Union we do not have a parliamentary 
system of government. There is a saying attributed to Bukharin : 
‘We might have a two-party system, but one of the parties would be 
in office and the other in prison.’ Opposition parties used to 
be treated as forms of counter-revolution. Lenin intended to 
lift the ban on the opposition parties when social and economic 
conditions of the country became stable. Today we can say that the 
State has attained strength, stability and security. The cult of the 
individual is repudiated, but the possibility of dictatorship is always 
there so long as the nation is said to elect the party; the party 
the organization; the organization the Central Committee; and 
the Central Committee the leader, who often becomes a dictator. 
The present hatred of dictatorship, the emphasis on collective 
leadership, the freedom of discussion within the party may well 
be regarded as the first steps towards the liberalization of the Soviet 
State. 

We need not think that parliamentary democracy is un-Marxist. 
Marxism is a spirit, not a programme, a method of social analysis, 
not an interpretation of texts. The goal of socialism is obliga- 
tory, but the method of attaining it is optional. Whatever the 
system may be, the ideals are the same, directing the future towards 
the broad horizon, beauty and joy, peace and happiness. History 
will judge us by our deeds, not by our beliefs. 

The greatest problem facing us today is the prevention of war. 
Improvement in the means of communication has reduced the 
world to a close neighbourhood. We can use the scientific advance 
to make the world a common home for men to live in as members 
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of a fellowship in art and science, in commerce and industry, or 
we may destroy ourselves. Both these possibilities are open to us. 
In an atomic war, there will be no front and no rear. There was 
a time when we engaged in wars in the conviction that it is better 
to win wars than to lose them. Today the difference between the 
victor and the vanquished has lost all its meaning. In the modern 
context, war is mass suicide. We must prevent it at any cost. 
We must bring about the conditions necessary for peace. The 
world must be shaken out of its egoism and its conscience roused 
from its slumber. 

The differences between the two blocs have produced an at- 
mosphere of suspicion, fear and hatred. Many of our judgements 
are too emotional to be safe or reliable. If we are to take a reason- 
able view of the present situation, we must rise superior to our 
emotions and take note of the re-thinking and re-acting that are 
taking place in the Soviet Union. Our passionate hatreds, our 
frozen attitudes should be cast away. We must not slander even our 
enemies. We are living in a period charged with history, and the 
two blocs must view the problems in a restrained and reasonable 
way. Ihave no doubt that wisdom and statesmanship will prevail. 


COMMONWEALTH IDEALS 


TS is my first visit to this country, and my acquaintance with 
it is very brief, and you do not expect me to speak much 
about the problems which you are facing. 

I thought there were two points in which I had some relationship 
with this part of the world. We are members of the Common- 
wealth, and we have some settlers of Indian origin in this part of the 
world. These two things bring us together. 

As for the Commonwealth, I notice in the Press that your Prime 
Minister is trying to get the Federation included with full status 
in the Commonwealth. Status is something we all worry about, 


and here he is attempting to get the Federation included as a full 
member of the Commonwealth. 
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When we talk about the Commonwealth, we are reminded of 
certain ideals which bind the peoples of the Commonwealth together. 
The nations which are members are fully free, absolutely inde- 
pendent. They share no allegiance, but they share loyalty to 
ideals. They have a common spirit of compromise, getting things 
adjusted by mutual discussion and agreement, equality before 
the law for all citizens. Some of these things are the cardinal fea- 
tures which bind the different members of the Commonwealth 
together. No decisions are adopted in Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conferences which restrict the liberty of action of the 
members of the Commonwealth, but the discussions tend to bring 
about a better understanding. 

So far as the ideals of the Commonwealth are concerned, they 
insist on the extension of democratic principles to all peoples 
who belong to the Commonwealth wherever they may be. We 
have, first of all, independence granted to nations which were 
European in their descent : Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Eire. Later on, we have countries like India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Pakistan granted independence, and now the centre has shifted to 
Africa, where the same process of achieving self-government is at 
work and very soon it will be possible for us to say that there are 
many countries in Africa which are full members of the Common- 
wealth. That is the goal that the Commonwealth should set before 
itself. It attempts to achieve a harmony of mind and spirit among 
those who belong to the Commonwealth. 

There may be difficulties, but the goal is clear, and without haste 
and without rest it is the duty of all of us who belong to the Common- 
wealth to work for the implementation of those great ideals. 

We talk about peaceful co-existence, the concept of Paiichasila; 
active, peaceful co-existence. It affects not merely international 
relations but it also has a bearing on domestic relations; 
also on national problems; and if a policy of peaceful, active co- 
existence is promoted in countries which have their own problems 
to face, there is no doubt that we will be able to reach the goal. 
But this peaceful, active co-existence requires a larger understanding, 
a wider imagination. Unless we develop a different outlook alto- 
gether, this peaceful co-existence cannot function either in the 
national or in the international field. 

This very concept of Pafichasila was enunciated 2500 years ago 
by the Buddha in a different way. He said men must be more 
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humane and civilized if they wished to be called human beings. He 
first of all gave us the principle—Do not injure other people. 
Practise non-violence. In almost all these problems let your 
approach be a democratic, peaceful, non-violent one. That is the 
first principle he spoke to us about. 

The second principle he told us was—Do not be greedy. There is 
such a thing as greed of the individual or greed of the group. Sel- 
fishness may take different forms ; individual or collective. As far 
as possible, do not aspire to other people's property or possessions. 

The third thing he said was—Develop self-control. Unless we 
learn to govern ourselves, we will not be able to govern others. 
Self-control is essential for every individual. If we have fear, 
we have anger. Anger leads to hysteria. Hysteria leads to all 
sorts of actions. So, if we want to avoid these things, it is essential 
for us to develop self-control. We must be able to rise superior 
to our emotions. Avoid all passions. It is difficult. We want to 
develop sanity, but as Erasmus said : ‘Look at Providence; He 
confined reason to the cells of the brain, but allowed the passions 
the whole body to range over.’ So to control passions by reason, 
which is confined to the cells of the brain, is not an easy thing. 
We are, therefore, asked to exercise self-control. 

The fourth principle was—Do not resort to untruth. Do not 
shrink from truth for fear of offending powers or principalities. 
Try to live up to your conscience. Do not act in an untruthful way. 

The last was—Avoid intoxicants. Demagogy is a great intoxicant. 
People lose their heads when appeals are made to them in the name 
of some kind of group loyalty. 

So, the five principles that the Buddha enunciated 2500 years 
ago are these: avoid violence; avoid greed; adopt self-control; do 
not resort to untruth; avoid intoxicants, He made out that a 
human being becomes truly human, his emotions become refined 
and his purposes civilized if he is able to adopt this Pafichasila 
which is for the re-making of the individual. Unless the individual 
is re-made, society cannot be re-made. 

It was Plato who told us that constitutions reflected the disposi- 
tions of men. Unless we alter the di positions of human beings, 
we will not be able to alter the constitutions. Even after the cons- 
titutions are drawn up, we will not implement them; we will 
resort to subterfuges by which the constitutions are circumvented. 
In this world, which is becoming smaller every day, it is essential 
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for us to make our hearts big and our minds large. We must 
widen our imagination, extend our sympathies, look on other 
human beings even though they may be unfortunate, poor, 
sick, uneducated, as our kindred, not as inferior beings—we must 
be in a position to give them status, dignity. 

So, when we talk about the Commonwealth—our membership 
in the Commonwealth—we mean the adoption of certain ideals. 
These constitute the soul of the Commonwealth, the basis, the 
values without which the Commonwealth would fade away. 

We live not because of our earthly possessions but we live on 
account of the ideals we cherish, and when we say we are members 
of the Commonwealth it is essential for us to adopt certain basic 
values and implement them in our daily life. 

The second thing I mentioned was that we have settlers of Indian 
origin in this country. They are doing their work, I dare say, 
quite well, but it is essential for them to regard themselves as 
members of this society, of the society where they are placed, where 
they are making a living. Parties, when they are formed, as 
far as possible must be formed on the basis of political principles, 
not on the basis of racial relations. It is one society to which we all 
belong here and it must be our endeavour to promote the progress 
and prosperity of all the people of this society. It does not mean 
that you have no interest in your culture or heritage. India is not 
a geographical expression—it is a living spirit. It stands for certain 
ideals. It tells us that this world of space and time is not all; it 
is something which is perpetually superseding itself. Anyone 
who looks at the Indian flag will see the rotating wheel of time 
—that in this world of time nothing is steady; all is movement. 
One thing leads on to another, and we give it the blue, indicating the 
colour of the sky and of the sea. The cosmic process is symbolized 
by the cakra you find in the centre. Is that wheel of time self- 
maintaining? Does it stand by itself? No; it depends on a vast, 
eternal background which we do not wish to define in any parti- 
cular sectarian or dogmatic way, and we give to it the colourless 
white; what Shelley calls the white radiance of eternity. If the 
cosmic process is a perpetual movement, if it depends on an 
eternal background, the colour white tells us, “please do not quarrel 
about the way you define eternity’. Do not think you have cap- 
tured the truth, standardized it, codified it. Truth is a perpetual 
adventure. Religion is itself a perpetual quest, so there is no 
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such thing as your having attained the truth. We are pilgrims, and 
truth cannot be regarded as having been captured by this or that 
particular form. The Eternal Spirit is superior to any kind of 
halting definitions thereof. The white background is an illustration 
of that fundamental truth. We are struck by the empirical variety 
of religions, but if we attend to the goal, we will notice the trans- 
cendent unity of religions. By putting the white background, we 
try to indicate that man exists for something more than earthly 
existence. There isa higher purpose. His life is not to be regarded 
as a repetition of the mechanical round of animal existence—being 
born, growing up, mating, producing offspring, passing out. He 
has another function to fulfil. How can we live in this world with 
the perspective of the eternal? We put at the top the orange 
colour; the colour symbolizing renunciation, the sweat of the heart. 
That is the only way to the goal, through suffering, through auste- 
rity, through discipline. By means of these we can live in this 
world with the perspective of the eternal. If we do so, it is not for 
withdrawing from the world ; it is for the purpose of building a 
green paradise on earth. The lowest green tells us that the fruits 
of contemplation and discipline are to be poured into the energy of 
action. The world is a rotating process. It depends on an eternal 
background. Man can reach the truth by discipline and suffering. If 
he attains it, he will help to make this world into a beautiful garden. 

That is the heritage. Itis universal. It is not a question of your 
belonging to this country or that country. It is a question of your 
cherishing these values and the values can be cherished under 
whatever sky you are working, and if you are able to bring these 
values to bear on your daily existence, you will make a very effective 
contribution to the world, to the life, progress and prosperity of the 
people of this country. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


I AM glad to be here today and see so many of you assembled for 
this function. 1 thought it was a reception and so the attraction 
of a reception when we sit down and have some tea and sandwiches 
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must have brought you together, but I understand that receptions 
in this country mean speech-making. 

Here there are people from different parts of the world who have 
all adopted this Nyasaland as their home and who are now working 
for the wellbeing and the prosperity of this country; yet when 
you come from different countries, you carry something of the spirit 
of the countries from which you come, and our Commissioner has 
said that you have here some settlers of Indian descent also. 

India is not so much a geographical expression as an attitude 
of mind, an orientation, a particular outlook. Professor Childe 
of the University of London, writing about ancient India, makes a 
remark that in 3250 B.C., India confronted Egypt and Babylon 
with a distinctive civilization, a definite pattern of life which still 
endures. It is the basis, he said, of modern Indian civilization. 
Modern Greece is different from ancient Greece, modern Egypt is 
different from ancient Egypt, but modern India is not fundamen- 
tally, so far as the outlook is concerned, different from ancient 
India. 

Among the relics of the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa excavations 
you find an image of a prototype of the god Siva seated on a lotus 
throne with his eyes shut, in a posture of meditation, with the animal 
creation around him. There you have the fundamental outlook 
which has dominated the spiritual landscape of the country. From 
the beginning it was felt that he who, by the power of his medita- 
tion, establishes supremacy over his own appetites and emotions, is 
greater than one who is able to win the battles of the world; in other 
words, self-conquest is more important than conquest of countries. 
We believe that the greatest conquerors are those who overcome 
their enemies without the use of force. 

From that time down to our own we will find in India this image 
of one rapt in meditation. You find it in the Upanisads, you find 
it in the Buddha. The statues of the Buddha indicate to us how he 
was Victorious over illwill, bigotry, etc. Every generation and every 
part of the country produced people who incarnated this ideal. 

Religion is not for us so much doctrinal conformity or cere- 
monial piety as the re-changing of our nature, the transforming of 
our personality—becoming something different from what we are. 
It is a participation in the ultimate mystery of the world. 

When we identify religion with such an outlook, doctrinal rivalries 
and credal conflicts become irrelevant. From that day to this 
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there have been different pathways recognized for the realization 
of the religious goal which is the fulfilment of our true nature. 
So the idea of a peaceful, active, mutually educative co-existence 
has been with us for ages. When it is said that India is a secular 
State, it does not mean that India worships material comforts and 
luxuries or does not recognize that there are higher laws of the uni- 
verse than those which govern the physical world of space and time. 
It only means it does not stand for any particular religion but deals 
impartially with all religions, that it adopts the philosophy of active 
co-existence among the religions of the world. That is the meaning 
of a secular State. í 

So long as we regard doctrines as pathways to the realization of 
the Supreme and not final statements of the truth, there will be no 
conflicts, disputations, or controversies. Religious wars arise when 
we exalt dogma and regard it as infallible. The Aryan and the 
Dravidian, the Hindu and the Buddhist, all the races which poured 
into the country have been, relatively speaking, welded into a cor- 
porate unity. 

There are other views, also, which have come down to us. If we 
turn to the West, we find the distinction between the Greek and the 
Barbarian with which European history started. Actually, however, 
Greece acquired a great deal from the ‘Barbarian’ countries of 
Egypt, Babylon and Iran. If we go a step forward, we will find that 
Justinian closed down the schools of Athens, thinking Greece and 
Galilee could not co-exist, but we know that Greece has entered in- 
to the history of Christianity. Augustine is full of Plato and Ploti- 
nus; Aquinas is full of Aristotle. Again, we have the philosophy of 
either this or that when we come to the Crusades; either the Cross 
or the Crescent. We have discovered that the Cross and the Cre- 
scent could live together, educating each other. The modern 
European Renaissance is the product of the enlightenment brought 
to Europe by the Arab translators of the great Greek works, and 
those Muslim theologians, Avarroes and Avicenna, have contribu- 
ted a great deal to the development of Christian thought. We had 
centuries of conflict between the Catholics and the Protestants. 
Again, it was thought either this or that. We find now that the 
Catholics and the Protestants can live together, can be of assistance 
to each other and can educate each other. We have the conflicts 
between the blocs today. We are now thinking of having a policy 
of active co-existence. Whereas the tradition of either this or that 
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has led to conflicts in the world, the tradition of this and that is 
likely to bring about a healing of the nations of the world. The 
tradition of ‘either-or’ is derived from the acceptance of doctrinal 
exclusiveness, a kind of finality that we have attained the truth and 
we have got it and it is necessary for us to dispel the darkness 
among those who have not found the truth. 

The philosophy of this and that indicates that God has not left 
Himself without a witness among any people, whoever they may 
be. They will all stand as witness to the working of God's love. 
There are no people who have been orphaned or left forlorn in 
the world. The Quràn says: *Unto every people did we send 
a messenger, to teach them to worship God.' So, if we adopt 
the policy of the universality of the Supreme, from it follows 
the philosophy of active co-existence. 

Today, we have come to realize the unwisdom of the policy of 
this or that. There was a time when military methods were able to 
result in success for our views. Those days are over. An aerial 
bombardment today makes no distinction between the combatant 
and the clvillan. A thermo-nuclear bombardment will not make 
any distinction of nations. We have, therefore, come to a state 
when it will be possible for us, by merely pressing a button, to des- 
troy a whole continent. By trying to win leadership in the develop- 
ment of these diabolical weapons we are not likely to help our own 
views. We have come to realize that we have to live together or 
die together, and if we are to live together, we must have tolerance 
of other people's views; religious tolerance, ideological tolerance, 
and these are the things which have become inevitable in the 
interests of self-preservation. Forgiveness is love at its highest 
power. 

If we, therefore, wish to adopt a philosophy of active co-existence, 
our fundamental attitude that we are the possessors of light and 
others are grovelling in darkness will have to be abandoned. India 
has suffered on account of that policy of co-existence, but that 
does not matter. We are bound to suffer if we stick to truth, but 
that does not matter. 

The great symbol of Christianity is the Cross where Jesus suffered 
material defeat for the sake of spiritual victory. If we feel that we 
are on the right lines, it is essential for us to adopt the attitude 
that we do not undertake things in the hope of succeeding but we 
undertake things because they are right. 
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Here, then, in this Federation you have men of different commu- 
nities, of different races, of different religions all brought together. 
If we adopt the philosophy of either this or that, it means conflict, 
chaos and anarchy. If we adopt the philosophy of this and that, 
then each one can go his way, adopt his views and make his con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of this country. We will then have a 
great future when the different communities will make their own 
contributions to the wealth of this land. 

I have no doubt that the philosophy which now dominates this 
country is the philosophy which does not believe in either extermina- 
tion or segregation, or assimilation, but it does believe in achieving 
racial harmony, and if racial harmony is to be achieved, your whole 
outlook on life must be different. You must respect every indivi- 
dual. He may not be as great as we are; he may not have the 
intellectual achievement or the educational gifts or the vast expe- 
rience which some of us may claim to possess, but that does not 
mean that the unsuspected possibilities and potentialities of people 
have all been explored. There is so much unknown to us that may 
yet come out. 

I do hope this land will adopt a philosophy which says: *God is 
assisting everyone to grow to his fullest stature, and it is our duty 
to provide the atmosphere and circumstances which will help each 
individual to grow to his utmost." The world as a whole demands 
the philosophy of co-existence, not merely passive, neutral co- 
existence, but active, mutual, educative co-existence. 

Military solutions to political problems are good for nothing. 
Ultimately they will leave bitterness behind. Political solutions 
will have to be devised for political problems, and I do hope that 
those who are in authority in this country will work towards racial 
harmony in this great land. 


ON ARRIVAL AT DJAKARTA 


E is a joy for me to be in this beautiful and live country. For 
a visitor from India, your country has a great appeal. Indonesia 
and India have not been strangers to each other. Our countries 
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have had long and intimate connections for centuries. In recent 
times our two peoples passed through many trials and tribulations. 
A few years ago we both emerged from colonial subjection. We 
are now attempting to break with the misery and poverty of the 
past, raise living standards and remove the slums and build a 
stable Welfare State on principles of democracy. We had the 
honour of receiving recently in India your Vice-President and 
your Prime Minister and have learnt to appreciate the great efforts 
you are making to make your State a liberal, Welfare State. We 
are engaged in a similar effort, and if our efforts are to succeed, 
we must bring new minds to bear on the new tasks that face us. 
Thus we are bound by ties of past history and present endeavour. 
I have the great privilege to convey to you the friendly greetings 
of our people and their best wishes for your progress and pros- 
perity. 


BOROBUDUR 


T is an honour for me to be here, make your acquaintance and 

see something of the great temple of Borobudur, the monastery 
on the hill, one of the greatest Buddhist temples in the world. 
The huge temple rises on a grassy slope, massive and still, spread 
over many acres. Mounting up in nine terraces to a height of well 
over 100 feet, the temple is capped by a huge, inverted bell-shaped 
dome called a stüpa. 

The fortunes of this temple must induce in us a mood of detach- 
ment. The temple was built over a thousand years ago when a 
great civilization flourished in Central Java. Thousands of builders 
worked in a spirit of devotion and dedication. They carved the 
terraces with innumerable beautiful figures of the Buddha and the 
events of his life. The temple was completed and soon Central 
Java became deserted. As the years passed, the jungle advanced 
on Borobudur, creepers spread up the terraces, trees grew up all 
round and the temple was lost to memory. An English explorer, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, at the beginning of the last century stumbled 
on this monument buried deep in the forest. It is today restored, 
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though an overwhelming loneliness seems to hang over the temple. 
It is something almost outside of time. 

Even as this great temple is restored, your country is being 
reconstructed. Djogjakarta was the first capital of the Republic 
of Indonesia. It was the centre of your political struggle. The 
Parliament of the Republic met here. Your President was sworn 
and installed here. It has become the centre of a great university 
where the teaching is through the medium of bahasa Indonesia. 
Djogjakarta is the centre of your great culture, of your drama and 
dance, of your handsome silver work. It is my hope and wish that 
even as the Borobudur temple was under an eclipse for some 
centuries and has now come into its Own, your great nation 
which was under subjection for some centuries may thrive and 
flourish for the good of the Indonesian people and the world 
at large. 


VISIT TO BALI 


W: have heard a great deal about the religion and art of Bali 
and it is, therefore, a matter of great satisfaction to me that 


This island has preserved for centuries Hindu religion and culture. 
The Balinese ceremonies and festivals, their beliefs in karma and 
rebirth remind us of Hinduism. Cremation is the usual form of 
disposal of the dead. 

The Republic of Indonesia, being a democracy, has allowed a 
variety of customs and cultures to flourish, That is why we have 
in this Country a brightness and loveliness, a constant play of 
colour in their religious and artistic life, which are not to be found 
in standardized nations, I do hope that the genius of the Bali 
people will never be Overwhelmed. 
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PARTNERS IN PEACE 


O; the eve of my departure from Indonesia, I should like to 
express to your Vice-President, your Government and the 
very friendly, smiling people of Indonesia my deep thanks for the 
excellent time, instruction and entertainment they provided for me 
in this my all too brief visit to this country. I have visited some 
parts of your country and am leaving with warm impressions of 
your past achievements and future possibilities. 

We, in Indonesia and India, happen to possess common springs 
of inspiration. Your pre-historic culture has been greatly influenc- 
ed by the waves of Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim thought. 
Your life, thought and art manifest the influence of these 
great waves. Yet out of all these you have developed your 
own Indonesian culture, which is distinctive, interesting and 
attractive. 

Besides, there is a kinship among all those who suffered in recent 
times from foreign domination and freed themselves from it. 
We rejoice at the attainment of your freedom and the way in which 
you have been helping other struggling nations. From the time 
in September 1950 your Republic was recognized as a full member 
of the United Nations, India and Indonesia have been working 
together for the achievement of freedom by other peoples suffering 
from colonial subjection. In the Bandung Conference held in 
April 1955, leaders of 29 nations representing more than half the 
population of the world met and took a decisive stand against 
colonialism in all its forms. 

The directives in our Constitution and your Paücha$ila have 
much in common : (1) Belief in God, (2) Nationalism, (3) Demo- 
cracy, (4) Social Justice, and (5) Humanity. 

Your first principle makes out that in the task of rebuilding 
your country, you recognize that there are other laws than those 
which govern the physical universe. It is an act of faith with you 
to work for the rebirth of your nation. This is the task assigned 
to you in the divine economy and you wish to accomplish it in 
a spirit of humility and dedication. You believe in God who is 
the one God of the whole universe. He is not a Hindu God or a 
Muslim God or a Christian God, but the one Supreme Lord of the 
Universe approached differently by different people. You allow 
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as a sacred duty. While we do our duty, we must leave the issue 
to the vision and wisdom of the Supreme. 

Your principle of nationalism is not aggressive or chauvinistic, 
It is an endeavour to integrate your country and build its future 
undeterred by others. You wish to develop among the people 
of Indonesia, scattered over different islands, a sense of nationality, 
a sense of oneness, of belonging to one whole. You wish to foster 
the unity of your country and harmonize the different peoples, 
languages, customs and cultural levels, These differences were 


State and they should work together for the common good, for 
national welfare. Local loyalties and national responsibilities 
should be reconciled, 

Your coat-of-arms bears the motto, Bhinneka Tunggal Jka, 
unity in diversity. The ancient Greeks were a mongrel people 
who borrowed freely from Crete, Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylonia, 


their passion for social righteousness, to the Romans with their 
love for law, to the Saxons with their sense of broad equity and to 
the Normans with the love of order. Into each Briton something 
of all these has entered and is a part of his heritage. Take the 
case of Indian culture, It bears the marks of the Aryan and the 
Dravidian, the Hindu and the Buddhist, the Muslim and the Chris- 
tian. We must listen to all the voices coming from all parts of the 
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over the spirit of man. Democracy affirms that every man has 
an inner light within him and he must live his life by its guidance. 
Islam, for example, affirms that man does not need any inter- 
mediary priest between himself and God. This gives every man 
the feeling of basic human dignity. Democracy means equal 
opportunity for all people. The secret ballot, the free press and 
freedom of religious belief and practice are its expressions. The 
will of the people should be ascertained by peaceful democratic 
processes. 

Political violence is inconsistent with democracy. It is an evasion 
of democracy, an escape from it. Each one of us has it in his 
power to shape the future to some small extent. We must con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of society by our work and effort, by our 
sweat and toil. At a time when the decencies of life are being 
assailed from many quarters, we must stress the freedom of the 
human spirit Democracy means restraint, discipline. We should 
subordinate our self-interest to the public good. An unclean 
government, a divided leadership make for instability, dharmo 
raksati raksitah, hato hanti. Your future is assured if you have an 
honest, effective and patriotic Government. 

So long as we have illiteracy, ill-health, intellectual serfdom 
and spiritual slavery, we have no true liberty. We must remove 
these impediments to human life and raise the quality of human 
living. We desire better standards of living. Advanced nations 
have become prosperous and powerful because of their technical 
know-how, scientific and technological development. Wretched- 
ness is not a law of nature or the will of God. We should learn 
all that is essential for the improvement of the material conditions of 
life, for freeing our world from want. Weare interested in results, 
not ideologies. Socialism is democracy in action. In a Welfare 
State, physical health, social security and cultural progress should 
not be left to chance. They must be organized by the Government. 
If people visit us, they should do so not because of our ancient 
monuments but because of our present achievements. We are 
not to be treated as archaeological curiosities or museum pieces. 
Time does not stand still and we have to modernize ourselves. 

Thanks to the advances of science and technology and the growing 
inter-dependence of nations, we are moving towards a world order 
based on freedom for all, peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and the liberty of the individual subject. India and 
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Indonesia are not neutral with regard to freedom and colonialism, 
peace and war, democracy and dictatorship. 

We are convinced that any war in the present context will be 
disastrous to humanity. We believe that freedom and peace are in- 
separable. As we are anxious to avoid war and as peace can be 
based only on justice, we wish to see all subject peoples liberated. 
We want freedom not only for ourselves but for all others. A 
happy mankind is the ultimate end of human development. We 
are committed to the establishment of a human society in which 
there will be no discrimination based on race or colour. We 
wish to work for a genuine, all-inclusive fellowship based on 
economic prosperity, social happiness and cultural greatness. We 
believe in a partnership among nations in which disputes are settled 
by conciliation, not coercion; understanding, not violence. 

In all fundamental matters, in domestic policies and international 
affairs, we seem to think alike. The same principles guide us in 
our political life and behaviour. We are natural partners in world 
affairs. By working together we may help each other and help 
the progress of humanity. Long live the Republic of Indonesia. 
May the Garuda, the emblem of your State, carry you safely and 
speedily to your goal. 


FAREWELL RADIO SPEECH AT TOKYO 


I HAVE spent a delightful week in your beautiful and great country, 
thanks to the warm and generous hospitality of your Govern- 
ment and people. I have met some of your leaders of thought 
and public life. I have felt the subdued spirit of confidence in 
the future with which your people and your Government are 
working. 

We, in India, have always had a great admiration for your people 
and their achievements. You were the first Asian nation to acquire 
technical modernity and become a modern nation, You were an in- 
spiration to many other countries of Asia who lost their indepen- 
dence through their political apathy, lack of organization, petty 
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jealousies of rival interests, lack of unity and resistance to neces- 
sary changes. Unfortunately, when your policies took a wrong 
turn, you suffered a setback. Today you stand at the end of one 
epoch and the beginning of another. You have adopted a Con- 
stitution which, when implemented, will make you a prosperous, 
progressive, democratic Welfare State. 

A new Constitution will have no life without a new birth, without 
a change in the minds and hearts of the people. You are passing 
through the travail of a new birth. While preserving your national 
heritage, your distinctive way of life, you are adapting yourselves 
to the new world, with its demands and challenges. The new 
atomic age started with a portent. You were the first people 
in the the world to suffer an attack from atomic weapons, and it is 
only natural that bitter experience has engendered in you a general 
reluctance to rearmament. In this nuclear age the military road 
is the wrong road. It can only lead to the death of our children 
and the extinction of all hope. If war occurs again on the scale 
to which we are accustomed, with the weapons which we are 
assiduously preparing, not only will society as we know it disin- 
tegrate but even life on our planet may be annihilated. We cannot 
accept war as an intrinsic part of human nature. That would be 
to acquiesce fatalistically in our own destruction. We must take 
another road leading to a better world than any that has existed 
in the past. If you, with your discipline and devotion, loyalty 
and idealism take to it, you will have a great future. We are 
convinced that you will attain an eminent position in the world 
and be a source of great strength to the community of nations. 
Your past is not only a memory but a concrete part of your life. 
You have learnt that nationalism is not enough. You have 
made your cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki international cultural 
centres to promote the cause of world peace. 

All nations in the world require to pass through a rebirth, through 
a vast moral revolution. A civilization is safe when its different 
elements, economic and political, ethical and social, artistic and 
spiritual, what are called in India dharma, artha, kama and moksa 
are in balance or harmony, even as an individual is said to be 
integrated when his animal, human and spiritual interests are 
held in harmony. When any one of them preponderates to such 
an extent that it crushes the others, the principle of unity is broken, 
disequilibrium starts, discord sets in and the civilization breaks 
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‘down. During the last few centuries, the economic, the material, 
the technological approach to life has been steadily rising and a 
mechanical view of life is becoming predominant. The Welfare 
State is being interpreted as a material Welfare State. A demand 
for higher wages is not wrong. Poverty is not essential for spiritual 
elevation. Wealth is not a drag on spiritual life. What is of 
‘concern is the gradual substitution of material values, of mass 
and quantity for standards of quality. Size and speed are material 
values ; art, literature and religious life are spiritual values. A 
mass civilization has the tendency to crush the individual, reduce 
him to the average and produce a level of mediocrity. Education 
becomes an instrument for training docile, passive, obedient servants 
of a bureaucracy ready to accept whatever is handed out, from 
Philosophy to aspirin tablets. This tyranny is more crushing 
and demoralizing than any political or religious despotism. It 
destroys the root of all aspiration and freedom. 

Your country has been famous for its temples and lovely inns, 
for the charm and courtesy of your people, and for their smiling 
tradition of living. Your people have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to mathematics and the physical and biological sciences. 
If you are to continue these great services to humanity, the freedom 
of the individual spirit has to be preserved. For, we owe the master- 
pieces of art and literature, the discoveries of science to the solitary 
geniuses who work in their cells and cloisters with concentration of 
purpose and intellectual vigour. The sanctity of the individual is 
the basis of democracy and the fundamental principle of all religions. 

Our two countries have had intimate cultural relations for 
centuries. Buddhism happens to be the main faith of your people, 
though other religions also have their followers. It insists on silent 
meditation, dhydna. Religion is an inner change of consciousness, 
‘a revolution in mind, an intensity of understanding. The Buddha, 
whose name is truth, saccandma, asks us to practise universal love. 
If We are not to destroy ourselves we must live like members of a 
single family. We should acknowledge every man as our brother, 
for there are no Strangers in the world. Karund or compassion. 
enables us to bear and forbear, to suffer injury without being 
maimed thereby. Man alone, among the creatures of the world, 
is capable of compassion, endurance and sacrifice, Courage, ho- 
nour and sacrifice have been the glory of your past. In the new 
world these qualities are to be used not in warring with other 
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nations but in co-operating with other peoples, in fighting the evils. 
of human life, disease, poverty, famine, crime and, indeed, war 
itself. These evils spring from our own nature. That is why we are 
asked to develop understanding, prajfid, and practise compassion, 
karund or love. To love men is to see in them not competitors or 
rivals or obstacles to one's advance but co-heirs of the grace of life, 
fellow-members of the spiritual household. It is to accept them as 
they are with all their faults in the faith and hope of what they may 
yet become. 

In the great problems of life, we should not take upon ourselves 
all the burdens of the universe. We should do our duty and leave 
the results to the Divine Providence in whom we profess to have 
confidence. Our two countries have many affinities of thought and 
aspiration. Ido hope that in years to come our mutual relations, 
which are already intimate, may grow strong and abiding. 


POLAND 


AY I, on behalf of this Parliament, the people and the 

Government of India, extend to our distinguished guest, 
His Excellency Mr Josef Cyrankiewicz, a most cordial welcome. 
We are delighted that he is accompanied by his wife who is a well-. 
known figure in Poland's theatre world. She told me that before 
she left for India she acted as St. Joan in Bernard Shaw's play. 
I hope she will see something of our theatre while she is here. 

Our distinguished guest played a notable part in the under- 
ground resistance movement in the war years when it was not so 
much a question of liberty or death but liberty through death; he 
was for four years in a Nazi concentration camp. In post-war 
reconstruction, Poland has reconstituted her cities, factories and. 
communications which were ravaged more fiercely than in any other: 
theatre of the Second World War, and our guest took a leading. 
part in this work. 

Poland has had a history of over a thousand years. She had 
her days of glory and of gloom. She was often defeated but never- 
conquered. Since I met our distinguished guest last June, Poland 
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has passed through a silent revolution, and if it happened to be 
bloodless, it is due to no small extent to the moderation, wisdom 
and tact of our guest. Some of the changes brought about which 
corrected the shortcomings of the Polish economy, the dispropor- 
tion between industry and agriculture, between centralized heavy 
industries and insufficiency of consumer goods have lessons for us. 
We note the importance of the new agricultural policy, economic 
changes and the Church-State relations. Poland is a Catholic country 
and does not believe that ‘there is no God and Marx is his prophet’. 

If we wish to understand the foreign policy of any nation, we 
have to take into account the background of its history and the 
compulsions of geography. Poland suffered a colonial status for 
centuries and is today free. Her progress, like our progress, is 
bound up with the preservation of peace. So we both have the 
same goal. She is situated between two great nations, the 
Soviet Union and Germany. She wishes to live in friendship with 
both of them and the rest of the world. Friendship with the Soviet 
Union does not mean hostility to others. As a matter of fact she 
is today negotiating aid from the U.S.A. The mortal enemies of 
peace are fanaticism, unreasonableness, contempt of truth, love 
of power and belief in force. Every nation thinks that it is infalli- 
ble, progressive and incapable of committing any injustice. We 
must give up this attitude, admit our shortcomings and do what 
is right, whatever the cost may be. Peace may ask for its price, 
and we may pay it, however high and heavy it may be, but there 
is one thing for which there is no price and that is honour. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

We have listened with great interest to the address given by our 
friend, the Prime Minister of Poland. It may be of interest to you 
to know that there is today a cultural agreement between our two 
countries. We both recognize the importance of the human spirit 
in history. So long as this spirit lives, though States may perish, 
people do not die. It is the Polish literature that has influenced 
the national spirit of Poland. As in the past, even today, it is the 
Polish writers who kindle the spark of the Polish revolution. 
We honour not only their great leaders of the past, Romeniers 
and Copernicus, but their present writers; we express to the Polish 
people sympathy in their attempt to establish a genuinely demo- 
cratic political, economic and social system. 
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ON LEAVING PEKING 


I HAVE spent a few happy and delightful days in this beautiful 
city and on the eve of my departure from here, I should like to 
express my gratitude to Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the Government 
and people of China for their very warm hospitality to us during 
our stay. We have had a memorable experience. 

By your sufferings and sacrifice, efforts and exertions you have 
wiped away the pain, the bruised pride, the humiliation and the 
insults which you endured for generations. From what little I 
have seen, your people have a lively vision, a buoyant outlook, 
an eagerness for action and a capacity for hard work. Disciplined 
enthusiasm has become a part of your national ethos. I have 
learnt a great deal and am impressed by the drive of the Government 
and the determination of the people to work for their economic, 
social and cultural betterment. 

We, in our country, are facing problems of social and economic 
reconstruction which you are tackling. The submerged peoples 
of the world are asking for a tolerable life not merely for the few but 
for all. They do not accept the evils of famines and floods, drought 
and disease, ignorance and superstition as inevitable. The feeling of 
resignation has given place to hope and expectation. If we 
overcome poverty, raise standards of living, we add an entirely 
new dimension to human life. 

Both our countries believe in democracy. The binding prin- 
ciple of democratic societies is spontaneous conformity, not en- 
forced obedience. The people's will should prevail. We cannot 
crush their wishes, cannot trample on their dreams. Through 
mutual education the government and the people get near each 
other till the interests of the rulers and the ruled coincide as in Ram- 
rajya or the ideal state of the Indian conception. As I walked round 
the Physics Wing of the Chinese Academy the other day, I saw 
wall papers freely discussing political problems of fundamental 
importance. One discerns in the people's thought a strongly anti- 
bureaucratic accent, greater freedom of expression, an insistence 
on fallibility of governments. These features are in the best 
traditions of democracy. Democracy is government by 
moral standards and your civilization for centuries has been a 
moral one. 
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A mation which is cut off from its roots cannot last long. 
You have always accepted whatever was valuable in the past and 
rejected what was injurious. All life is transformation. It is the 
adaptation of the old to the new challenges. You are even today 
accepting whatever is helpful to you from other cultures and dis- 
carding what is unhelpful. It is true of your country that the more 
it changes the more it remains the same. 

That the soul should soar and mingle with its own infinitude 
is the spirit of Taoism. To Confucius humanity is God and the 
harmony of social life is the goal of man. Infinite compassion 
is the spirit of Buddhism. The supreme canon of life is the subordi- 
nation of the individual to the good of the community. Your 
great teachers insist on social consciousness and development. 
Your Constitution grants freedom of religious belief. Study and 
research in religions are encouraged and the result is likely to 
be a rejection of obscurantist superstitious beliefs and the accep- 
tance of a reasonable and ethical account of the supreme ends of life. 

There is a popular view which treats the whole being of man 
as social, a function of his methods of economic production and 
the social relations they produce. There are different sides to the 
human being; there is the biological man, there is the social or 
socialized man, the member or component of the political group, 
nation, the economic man. There is also another dimension to 
the human being, where he is alone, where he has the chance to 
change himself and become a member of the new society. It is 
only in freedom that man can discover what he really is. It is the 
individual who feels pain and joy, who bears responsibility, does 
good or evil. If we overlook this side of human nature, we turn 
the subject into an object. The objectification is at once the neces- 
sary condition of freedom and a perpetual threat to it. Man must 
limit the objectification to what is essential for his freedom. As 
his fellowmen should be equally free, each individual has to submit 
to certain limitations. This submission is not servitude, as it is 
accepted in the freedom of the spirit. A good society should lead 
to self-enhancement and not self-obliteration. 

It is possible for a modern State to use all its energies and 
resources for promoting the life and health of its citizens which 
would have seemed incredible a few years ago. But this very 
scientific and technological revolution is capable of producing 
instruments which will destroy all human life whatsoever. Man is 
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now poised in uncertainty and agony between the death of an old 
order and the birth of a new one. Conflict and tension are in the 
air. After the two World Wars and the rise of new regimes, we have 
become hardened, dulled, numbed. Too many dreadful things 
which once seemed incredible have happened. These are not 
aberrations peculiar to some people. They are the consequence 
of some deep-seated derangement in our minds and hearts. A 
tendency to objectification, a lapse into mindlessness are responsible 
for this situation. To despair of the future is an act of treason. 
We must win through. 

The technological revolution has helped us to conceive the 
whole of mankind as one being. If we look at the areas in the world 
where there are tensions and conflicts, Germany, West Asia, South- 
East Asia, we sometimes feel that mankind has forgotten its vision 
of humanity as one and is in the grip of an insanity which is ge- 
nerally the prelude to self-destruction. If our passions get out of 
control, the world will be plunged into a dark age. It has happened 
before in the chequered history of mankind. We must make the 
choice which will ensure the survival and progress of mankind. We 
are at one of the crossroads of history. We cannot reduce man to 
nature, history to a natural process. It is a moral drama in which 
human individuals participate. 

Thinking men all over the world are profoundly alarmed lest man 
should now, in the lust for material’ power, lose touch with the 
spiritual forces which could transform human life into better social 
forms and holier inward living. Only these forces can save man in 
this hour of need and set his soul towards higher ranges of being. 

You are now busy building your new economic order, which 
will tax all your strength and resources for many years to come and 
you can do so only if there is peace in the world. I have no doubt 
that you will soon be able to make valuable contributions to the 
endeavour of civilization to build a happy human home on earth. 

A great American President as long ago as 1856 stated clearly 
America’s policy on the whole question of recognition of other 
nations. He said: ‘It is the established policy of the United States 
to recognize all governments without question of their source or 
their organization, or of the means by which the governing persons 
attain their power, provided there be a government de facto accepted 
by the people of the country.’ The United Nations Organization 
admits into its membership all peace-loving States which accept 
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the obligations contained in the U.N. Charter and in its judgement 
are able and willing to carry out its obligations. There are some in 
the United Nations who have not carried out their obligations. 
There is an increasing world opinion in favour of the admission 
of the People's Republic of China into the U.N.O. It is our hope 
and wish that the People's Republic of China will soon find her 
due place in the United Nations Organization. 

The U.N. Charter requires us to turn away from the military 
road and set to work to reconcile our differences in a peaceful 
way. We must eschew every trace of pride, learn that all men are 
brothers. He who hurts others hurts himself. The interdependence 
of mankind is increasingly forced on our attention by political, 
economic and even military happenings. Given a period of peace- 
ful co-existence, every social system, every political structure will 
shake off its weaknesses and develop on lines which are suited 
to its conditions. In the not distant future we will find ourselves 
together as members in a peaceful family of nations. 

Before I conclude, I may say that our two countries have had 
centuries of cultural exchange untroubled by any unhappy inci- 
dents. political or military. We have grown richer by each other's 
offerings. The foundations of our relationship were laid by our 
ancestors, Chinese and Indian, with infinite patience and sacrifice 
nearly 2000 years ago. The road built by them across the barriers 
of race and language in the pursuit of truth, love and co-operation 
should be an inspiration for our future comradeship. I wish to 
convey to the people of China our best wishes in their great enter- 
prise of building a new China, liberal, democratic and socialistic. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


I Am the fifteenth speaker today but it is a comfort that I am the 

last. You are members of different Parliaments and are there- 
fore trained to listen even to speeches which do not interest you. So 
I have no doubt that you will put up with me when I say a few words. 
We have had recently two additions to the group of free nations in 
the Commonwealth—Ghana and Malaya, whose representatives we 
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are delighted to see here. After the end of the second World War, 
five hundred million people of Asia and Africa have secured inde- 
pendence from colonial status through peaceful processes and with 
goodwill between the free countries and Great Britain. It is our 
hope that other countries which are still under political subjection 
will attain freedom which is the heritage of all men in all lands. 

Membership of the Commonwealth provides opportunities for 
discussion of problems of common interest. The Commonwealth 
has no written constitution; it is based on a community of ideals, 
freedom and dignity of the individual, rule of law, economic oppor- 
tunity for all citizens and love of peace. 

The basic principle of the dignity and freedom of the individual 
is common to all religious faiths, if I may say, even of political 
systems. Marx denied God because he believed in the potential 
divinity of man. The Jain thinkers hold that man can attain 
divinity, and that God is only the highest, noblest and fullest mani- 
festation of all the powers that lie latent in the soul of man. We 
have a verse in the Mahābhārata which tells us that there is nothing 
higher than man on earth— 

guhyam brahma tad idam vo bravimi 

na münusüt $resthataram hi kificit. 
Pascal tells us that man is a thinking breed superior to all the 
unthinking forces that fill the universe. Though they may crush 
him, they do not know what they do but he knows. Man is 
subject, not object. This subjectivity gives him inwardness and 
freedom. If he loses himself in the objective, he lapses into 
routine, rigidity, mindlessness. Democracy requires us to respect 
and develop the free spirit of man which is responsible for all 
progress in human history. 

Parliamentary democracy is a political arrangement which 
helps us to be governed by our chosen leaders. It does not adopt 
the view—if you do not agree with us we will hit you. We try to 
persuade others by the force of logic and not the force of arms. 

In non-parliamentary systems, every succession becomes a 
crisis marked by internal upheavals and frequently by outward 
disturbances. In the non-parliamentary governments, leaders tend 
to become laws unto themselves and try to impose their will on 
their people leading to the corruption of minds and the degradation 
of souls. Rightly, the cult of the individual is repudiated by all 
political systems. It is not the individual whether he is good or bad, 
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powerful or powerless, but the cult that is repudiated. If we accept 
the infallibility of any one, persecution becomes justified; men 
who refuse to flatter are silenced. Opponents become criminals. 
No society can progress if it demands hypocrisy, punishes truth 
and stifles the growing mind. Dictators are critical of over-praise 
of others, but are pleased with over-praise of themselves. The 
former does no harm but the latter may be their ruin. 

Parliamentary democracy is likely to be adopted even by 
countries which do not have it now. With the maturity of leader- 
ship, political systems will alter. Even the Soviet leaders are eager to 
change their system; they do not wish to relapse into rigidity. 
Democracy is also a method by which we attempt to raise the living 
standards of the people. When a country attains political freedom, 
there is a great release of energy which till then was consumed in 
the struggle for freedom. Great expectations are roused and people 
are lifted out of the torpor of centuries and pass through all the 
pangs of a new birth. Many of the people in Asia and Africa live 
very little above starvation level. If political democracy is to be 
Sustained, economic development has to be speeded up. We have 
to crowd the sweat and tears of centuries into a generation, reduce 
inequalities, shake up social relations which are unjust and free 
ourselves from hallowed abuses and archaic customs. We have so 
little time to do so much. Ina democratic society the rich have to 
accept social obligations for the poor and so is it in the world 
community. The advanced nations have to assist the less advanced. 

In our Constitution we have pledged ourselves to international co- 
Operation and peace. There is no isolation any more, geographical, 
political, economic, or cultural. The spirit of co-operativeness 
is to be carried beyond the nation to the community of nations. 
Democracy means respect for the opponent. If we believe in a 
certain cause and find that there are nations which do not agree 
with us, the democratic Way requires us to try to persuade them 
to agree with our point of view. Even as the democratic way forbids 
in internal problems, direct action, mob rule, or resort to violence, 
in international problems also we have to assume the reasonable- 
ness of human beings and adopt the methods of negotiation, dis- 
cussion, adjustment and agreement. 

Unfortunately, as the world happens to be divided at the moment 
into two groups, we have great fear of the future, fear of the unseen 
peril which is subject to unlimited exaggeration. 
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When the internal combustion engine, wireless, and aviation were 
devised, they were welcomed by all as creditable achievements of 
science and technology. The penetration of outer space by the 
Soviet scientists, which is a great attempt to push back the fron- 
tiers of the unknown, would in normal circumstances have been 
received with joy and pride; but actually we have fear and forebod- 
ing, for in the present cold war atmosphere we look upon these 
artificial satellites from the military point of view, because from 
them nuclear missiles can be despatched to long distances. So the 
sputniks have caused confusion and intensified the race for nuclear 
armaments with its fearful prospects. No people or government 
wish to bring about the extinction of the human race on earth; yet 
the unrest in the heavens has caused confusion on earth. 

All governments which are democratic admit that we should 
give all the people of the world the opportunity for a full and fruit- 
ful life. The American Declaration of Independence states elo- 
quently that all men have a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. We are imperilling these rights and darkening the future 
of the world, by our war preparations. 

The democratic way, as our Prime Minister has just said, re- 
quires us to adopt peaceful co-existence and co-operative living. 
Itasks us to strive patiently and perisistently for mutual under- 
standing, explore every avenue to reach agreement. We do not ask 
for submission which is the product of despair, or appeasement which 
is the result of demoralization. At the same time we should not 
be governed by fixed ideas. We should admit the fallibility of man 
as a constant factor in human affairs. In an equitable settlement 
neither group will win or lose absolutely. There should be a good 
deal of give and take. 

The basic issue is no longer the victory of this or that nation, 
of this or that group. It is the survival or suicide of man. It is 
a time for decision, not despair. The choice is either extinction or 
human brotherhood. It cannot be left to the vagaries of chance. 
The test of a nation’s right to survive today is measured not by the 
size of its armaments but by the extent of its concern for the human 
community as a whole. We must support the concept of a United 
Nations with adequate authority under law to prevent aggression, 
to compel and enforce its decisions, to settle disputes among nations 
according to the principles of justice. If we develop a higher loyalty 
to the world community, the greatest era of human history will be 
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within our reach. This requires us to re-discover the power of 
the spirit in man and re-define our purposes. Democracy, if it 
is to survive, must be born again. It must unlearn its national 
and economic idolatries, cease to be self-seeking and recapture its 
soul by returning to its inmost ideas, 

Historians tell us that destiny hangs over individual lives as 
well as over States. Herodotus writes: ‘As I go forward in my 
story, I will make notes of cities, great and small, for those that were 
once great, most of them have become small and those that are 
great in my day were formerly small. Knowing therefore that 
human prosperity never abides in the same place, I shall write of 
both alike.’ Prosperity leads to arrogance, to what the Greeks 
call hybris, to disaster. Love of power is dangerous. It is not the 
weak nations of the world that are responsible for the present situa- 
tion in the world. The political leaders of the big Powers threaten 
to bring the human race to the edge of disaster. They should re- 
cast their policies and ask for a Suspension of nuclear tests and work 
for the achievement of disarmament. 

Gandhi spelt out the moral Principles on which civilizations 


is for us to work while yet it is day. Evil can be broken only if we 
respond to it with good, It is no use cursing darkness. We must 
increase the light which dispels the darkness, We must have faith 
in the spirit of man, the spirit capable of suffering and compassion, 
of endurance and sacrifice, the spirit which has inspired human pro- 
gress all these centuries. If we in the Commonwealth produce a few 
leaders of courage and conviction, the conscience and goodwill 
of the many will support them. 


COMMONWEALTH AND PEACE 
W Ein this country feel greatly honoured that the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Conference is meeting here. You are 
Independence Act Passed in 1947 registers one of the great recon- 
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ciliations in history. That was the beginning of a number of a 
similar achievements. 

This Conference gives us an opportunity to meet the distin- 
guished representatives of other nations of the Commonwealth. 
The free nations of the Commonwealth use the same political 
language though they adopt different dialects suited to their past 
history and background. 

The Commonwealth consists of peoples of different races 
and religions and may well serve as an example for the future 
commonwealth of all the nations of the world. The new world 
will not be a uniform one but a united one, where each nation will 
lead its own life and yet contribute to the welfare of the world. 
We applaud the valour of men who lay down their lives for the 
country. We have to encourage the spirit of nations which surrender 
some of their sovereign rights for the sake of the world order. 
After we attained our independence we wished to retain freedom 
of action in regard to international problems. That is why we are 
not aligned with this group or that, but we are not aligned 
against this group or that. We are aligned with the U. N.; we are 
committed to its ideals of freedom, democracy and peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. We strive to make the U.N. 
universal and effective. Its lack of universality and division into 
two antagonistic blocs vitiate much of its work. For, the basic 
issue is no longer the victory of this nation or that, this group or 
that, but is the victory or defeat of man. We must work for victory. 
Humanity is hanging breathless on our decision. 

He who loveth his life losethit. If we are to be a great people 
we must lose ourselves in something larger than just ourselves. 
There is no way to true greatness without first forgetting our im- 
mediate interests. Pericles was a great Athenian but a bad Greek. 
It is possible that we may be good Russians or good Americans 
but bad world citizens. We must get rid of national idolatries. 

All this requires a democratic frame of mind which is the direct 
opposite of fanaticism and bigotry. The world is again and again 
plunged into flames by men who are uncivilized, undemocratic, 
who have hatred and contempt for human beings, men possessed 
as it were, who do not argue or persuade, but spellbind and intoxi- 
' cate people. No zealot can be a democrat. Leaders of democracy 
should possess greatness of spirit and humanity of disposition. 
When Providence wishes to raise a nation, it endows its leaders with 
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humility and liberality of mind. Those with loud voices, brave 
faces, foul tempers and hysterical passions ruin their countries 
and the world. 

There is one type of great man who makes everyone else feel 
small, and another who makes everyone feel great. Gandhi gave the 
ordinary people of our country manliness and dignity, intellectual 
enlightenment and a sense of public duty where they did not exist. 
He kindled a spark of hope in the hearts of millions of down-trodden 
and despairing men and women. 

Happiness does not stem from the mere possession of ma- 
terial goods. We are tempted to think that a rising standard of 
material living, and mass communications will improve the quality 
of human nature. Happiness is the outcome of sound human 
relationships. In his Fifteenth Satire Juvenal writes: ‘When nature 
gave to man the gift of tears, she meant him to be gentle, and to 
cultivate the virtue of compassion which is our finest quality.’ 
Without compassion, understanding of and consideration for 
others, there is no civilization. Those in whose hands the future 
lies should realize that the people who differ from us are not 
different in their human constitution. Horns do not spring from 
their heads. We must maintain channels of communication. This 
is essential if democracy is to survive. The members of the Common- 
wealth must note that democracy is not a mere theory but an 
attitude of mind, an outlook. 

It is my fervent hope that our visitors from abroad will have a 
pleasant and useful time here, will understand our hopes and 
aspirations, efforts and difficulties and will go to their countries and 
work for the strengthening of this multi-racial and multi-religious 
society and prepare in due course for the commonwealth of man. 


DEMOCRACY 


M? Prime Minister, Mr President, Mr Speaker and friends, 
lam ‘grateful for this opportunity which has been afforded 
to me to visit your country on this festive occasion of your 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of your Independence. The 
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Commonwealth has its advantages. While you ruled out representa- 
tives from other countries, you asked the Commonwealth countries 
to come. Well, that is one advantage at least. 

We are happy to be here because only a few months before 
you attained your independence, we had also attained our inde- 
pendence. But the tasks facing us are of a stupendous character, 
removing the inequalities and injustices within our own countries 
and within the world. You spoke, Sir, about the democratic 
tradition. Democracy means à society of equals though they may 
be different. People may be of different persuasions, different 
communities and yet you treat them as equal: that is the essence 
of democracy. We cannot dismiss or repudiate any country or 
any individual as insignificant or devoid of importance. You do 
not know the possibilities of people unless we give them a chance 
of developing the potentialities which they possess. What is neces- 
sary is equality of opportunity. The Commonwealth today is à 
multi-racial, multi-national association. As your Prime Minister 
remarked, no obligations; an informal association while we discuss 
problems and go our own ways. 

We want to make the world into a commonwealth of free 
nations—multi-racial and multi-national. It is the vision of that 
future which inspires us to live and work in this exciting age. 
Without a vision people cannot succeed. The vision of democracy 
is that every nation can grow better than it happens to be and 
every individual has undiscovered possibilities in him and we must 
enable him to develop those possibilities. Asa political arrange- 
ment, parliamentary democracy is the best that has been devised. 
We can have changes of governments without breaking heads, 
without violent upheavals and revolutions. As a social and economic 
technique, it enables us to bring about justice among all individuals. 
Governments are there to rule with the consent of the governed. 
And the way in which we treat our Opposition and the minorities 
is the test of a true democracy. In international affairs, we feel 
that we can solve many problems by adopting a democratic 
approach, an approach of negotiation, discussion, agreement, or 
adjustment of our views. Democracy, therefore, is a vision of a 
human society of different people who are treated equally. It is a 
political arrangement, it is a social and economic technique. It is 
also an international method of approach. Democracy within 
means a society of different people treated equally. Democracy 
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on the international scale means a society of different nations 
liberated from their servitude, degradation and lifted into decency 
and freedom. It is these ideals which bind us together and I have 
no doubt that Ceylon, both internally and externally, will work 
for this great ideal. 


CEYLON INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Mr Prime Minister and Friends, 
T is my great honour to convey to your Government and 


are working for common aims in the Commonwealth, the Colombo 
Plan, the Afro-Asian group and the U.N. 

Your country has had a long history. It was known to Megas- 
thenes, Claudius and Ptolemy. Your great leaders of the past, 
Mahinda and Parakramabahu, among others, built beautiful cities, 
erected magni iicent monuments. They did so not because they 
had great wealth or absolute power or Prolific imagination but 


ie It is this quality of selflessness that we need today in the 
world. 


You have a jewel. ofa country, rich, beautiful, with an easily 
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these, your country will be great. What we saw this morning at the 
Independence Square gives us an idea of the high quality of your 
youth. They need proper guidance and leadership. A country is 
not so much the soil as the soul or the spirit of a people. We have 
to liberate ourselves from the dead hand of the past, from the 
racial and religious differences which are impeding our progress. 
We must develop the spirit which is determined to dispel the clouds 
which hang over the future, and lift the heavy burdens now weighing 
upon many of our people. We must work for national coherence 
and material progress. Neither material wealth nor political power 
can thrive without moral foundations. It is the men of integrity, 
of renunciation who maintain the world: santo bhümim tapasa 
dharayanti. 

It is our earnest and devout hope that you may achieve pro- 
gress in your country and contribute to human welfare. On this 
day of rejoicing it is your responsibility to pledge your lives and 
fortunes to defend, preserve and enrich the blessings of freedom 
and transmit the great ideals of justice, equality and fellowship 
to future generations. 


SOVIET PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 


N 1955, in response to the kind invitation of Parliament of 

the Soviet Union, a delegation of our Parliament visited the 
Soviet Union. Since then, we have been very eager to welcome 
in our country the representatives of Parliament of the Soviet 
Union. We are very happy to have this delegation with us for 
a few days and I hope that they enjoyed their stay in our country. 

It is not necessary for me to say how much we are impressed 
by the great achievements of the Soviet Union in the fields of science 
and technology. By blood, sweat and tears, the Soviet people raised 
themselves from a state of backwardness to their present position. 
The advent of the sputniks is hailed by many as heralding a new 
age of space travel. It is another expression of man’s insatiable 
curiosity and inventiveness. 


Speech at Dinner to the Soviet Parliamentary Delegation to India, New 
Delhi, 7 March, 1958 
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We are attempting the industrial development of our country 
by methods which are determined by our own character and tra- 
ditions. Some countries are democracies; others have parliaments; 
we have a parliamentary democarcy. We are grateful to the Soviet 
Union for the help she is giving us in our economic reconstruction. 

If in their hour of prosperity nations lose their balance, history 
shows that nemesis will overtake them. When we are in a prosper- 
ous position, it is essential for us to adopt an attitude of humility. 
No one will complain that you do so out of fear or weakness, for 
your strength is well known. 

We must not only reach toward the stars but also learn to live 
at peace with ourselves and with our neighbours. This is also a 
Searching exercise; but its results will be rewarding. 

We have been watching with great interest the attempts the 
Soviet Union is making to lead the world out of its present sense 
of insecurity and danger and avoid the wasteful expenditure on 
terrifying weapons. We must all try to lift the dark clouds which 
hang over us. We are anxious as you are that Summit Talks should 
be held, they should be held in an atmosphere of goodwill and ima- 
gination and that those talks should be successful. In this crucial 
Stage of human history we are prepared to work with the Soviet 
Union and all other nations who are interested in fostering under- 
standing, dissipating suspicion and establishing a world order. 

I have no doubt that your visit to us will contribute to a further 
strengthening of the bonds between our two countries. I wish to 
Convey to your Government and people our good wishes for peace- 
ful progress and prosperity. 


THE GABRIEL SILVER LECTURE 1957-58 

To grateful to you for your kind invitation to give the 
Gabriel Silver Lecture for the year 1957-58. When I recall the 
names of my predecessors on this foundation including your illus- 
trious President who inaugurated the series, I recognize the great 
honour that you have conferred on me. 
The lectureship was established in April 1949 to help toward 
a better understanding between men and nations by breaking down 


Columbia University, New York City, 8 April, 1958 
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the barriers of suspicion and distrust through education and 
understanding. It isa task which Universities like this can achieve 
in an eminent degree, for they include members of different nations 
who are trained to discuss problems in an atmosphere free from 
prejudice and emotional bias. Universities, where we fight for the 
rights of the unfettered mind, uninhibited truth, where we defend 
the independent scholar against the bigot, cannot afford to adopt 
a crusading attitude. They should not become loud-speakers for 
propaganda, political, racial, or religious. 

Besides, our country won its freedom from a colonial status by 
methods of peaceful negotiation, suffering and sacrifice under the 
leadership of one whose authority was based not on power or posi- 
tion but on patience and understanding. This has led to one of 
the great reconciliations in recent history. We have for the British 
today goodwill and friendship and our relations are not marred by 
any feelings of illwill or bitterness. Gandhi taught us the strength 
of gentleness, of meekness, of a courage unafraid though we do 
not claim to practise his teaching. We try to remember in our 
national life and international approach what he taught us. 

Bearing in mind the University spirit and our own recent ex- 
perience, I shall make a few observations on the subject of this 
lectureship, International Peace. 

Two prominent features of our time are the increasing unifica- 
tion of the world and the development of nuclear weapons. Man- 
kind divided into groups determi ed by geographical conditions 
and historical forces is getting together into a single neighbourhood. 
Individuals who looked upon themselves as members of groups 
representing special interests, racial, religious and national, are 
becoming increasingly aware that they belong to a whole, a single 
family. Ties of race and history, common beliefs and loyalties 
which bind men together have been loosened by the forces of modern 
life and the strains of economic change. The inventions of science 
and technology which diminish distances, economic penetration, 
and the circulation of ideas through new means of communications 
are at work. Civilizations are no more remote from each other, 
In this shrinking world we cannot live without others. This is a 
condition arising out of a series of historical facts and consequences. 
The many experiments in international co-operation, in education, 
health, science, culture, labour, food and agriculture, the increasing 
awareness of common interests among the peoples of the world, the 
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growing interdependence of nations indicate that we are moving to- 
wards an international society, a family of mankind. George Washing- 
ton prophesied that all nations will become conscious units in 
"the great Republic of Humanity at large’. The world is our home. 

Yet, it is in ferment. The forces of science and technology 
which have helped the unification of the world are making the 
use of force outmoded, a relic of the past. There was a time when 
Governments believed in organized warfare. Even when they were 
defeated they did not lose faith in violence. They traced their 
defeat to inadequacy in military strength and tried to increase 
it. Today a war with modern nuclear weapons may mean the des- 
truction of civilization. In such a conflict there will be no distinc- 
tion between the victor and the vanquished. Even non-belligerent 
nations who do not have any nuclear weapons will be involved in 
it. Nuclear tests, scientists warn us, endanger the life and health 
of generations yet unborn. The understanding of common danger, 
the possibility of total annihilation, is a constant reminder to us 
that we should either disarm or suffer disaster. 

There is no nation in the world which has not the great desire 
to survive and yet the great Powers are increasing steadily their 
piles of deadly weapons, as if driven by some fatality. The unbridled 
race for armaments and the mounting war psychosis show that 
we are confused in our minds about peace and friendship among 
nations. Is it impossible for us to say that we are too proud to fi ght 
with nuclear weapons? It, of course, requires an act of faith. Are 
we incapable of it ? 

Though we define man as a reasoning animal, his conduct is not 
guided by logic and reason. Passions, vanity, honour, and short- 
term interests often govern national behaviour. We are victims of 
local pressures and national Obsessions. Successive waves of inter- 
nationalism broke on the shores of local Pride and national vanity. 

This generation has the responsibility for deciding whether 
the human race is to prosper or decline, whether our conduct will 
lead to a beginning or an end. It is a challenge that faces us with 
danger and Opportunity, world destruction or world peace. It is 
the crisis of the human race. Deuteronomy tells us : ‘I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.’! 

1XXX, 10 
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We are asked to choose. But man is tending to lose his crea- 
tivity when he feels that nothing gets better, he cannot improve 
anything, his daily life is controlled by pressures and he hears from 
philosophers echoes of his anxiety and despair. The changeless 
values of spirit, the pursuit of truth and the practice of love which 
have nourished the great pages of history do not seem to be relevant 
to an age steeped in science, deserted by religion and deprived of 
even humanist ideals. We seem to have reached the height of 
irresponsibility. 

It is wrong to assume that events are sweeping mankind to- 
wards unknown and predestined ends. We are not the helpless 
pawns of natural forces. There are no inexorable laws of historic 
development. If we assume historical inevitability, our effort will 
be paralysed, our initiative destroyed and our dignity lost. Though 
man is rooted in nature, he also transcends nature. Marx is right 
in holding that we are conditioned by our social and economic 
setting but we are not determined by it. There is an element in 
man which cannot be accounted for by nature. He can sit in 
judgement on himself. Pascal refers to this truth when he says that, 
though the unthinking forces of nature may crush man, they do 
not know what they are doing but he knows. This is his self- 
consciousness, his freedom, his superiority to nature. He cannot 
become a mere function of society. ‘The greatest mystery’, 
Mr. Malraux makes one of his characters say in The Walnut Trees 
of Altenberg, ‘is not that we have been flung at random between 
the profusion of the earth and the galaxy of the stars, but that in this 
prison we can fashion images of ourselves sufficiently powerful 
to deny our own nothingness.’ All these point to the creative role 
of human choice and responsibility. 

Regarding the future there is nothing sure or predestined or 
guaranteed. The only certainty is that the good will prevail over 
evil or, as our national motto says, Truth will triumph, not false- 
hood. The spirit in man is the source of his freedom. We are free 
to choose the cause. When once we exercise our choice, we may 
not be able to alter or affect the effect. 

History tells us that all those who chose world domination by 
force broke against the rock of moral law and came to their end. 
The Indians and the Greeks have a saying: ‘Those whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.’ The Pharaohs, the Caesars, and 
the Hitlers had tried force and failed. We are not asked to speak 
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the truth or love our neighbour only on condition that the other 
person does it. A great nation has to take courage and lead the way. 

We are yet in an early hour of the morning of man’s history. His 
civilized life is hardly ten thousand years old and even in that period 
many empires and civilizations have appeared and disappeared. 
We see failures and collapses, recoveries and victories. We need 
not assume that our civilization is the final expression of human 
wisdom. If we believe in the moral government of the world, we will 
adhere to the principles of love and brotherhood, and our 
civilization will survive. It will disappear if it does not conform to 
them. 

We have advanced across the centuries. We believe in creative 
evolution. The only absolute in the world, Marx says, is change. Let 
the dead bury the dead. The past of exclusive nationalism, racial 
superiority is a burden. What counts is the future, the promise. 
We have scrapped bows and arrows, wheels and carts. We need 
today the courage to change, to scrap old prejudices, old approaches 
to international problems. Even as we have adjusted ourselves to 
the machine age, we have to adjust ourselves to the nuclear 
age. 

“The crisis that is facing us is not a material or an economic 
crisis; it is not an intellectual crisis. It is a moral and spiritual 
crisis. We have mastered the forces of nature. We can produce 
food from the inexhaustible plant life of the sea. Power released 
from the atom and drawn from the sun and the stars can lift 
from the backs of men the burdens they have borne for centuries. 
We have discovered remedies for deadly diseases of body and mind. 
By harnessing new energies we can raise human wellbeing to 
undreamed of levels. We can produce enough material goods to 
provide for all the people of the world. The old causes of war, 
hunger, poverty and hopelessness need not be there. As men are 
freed from the battle of physical existence, they will press forward 
in their struggle against ignorance, suspicion, malice and hatred. 
Our intellectual achievements are unparalleled. If, in spite of these 
possibilities of material abundance and intellectual power, peace 
is still in peril, it is due to a cussedness in human nature which 
still persists, a moral blindness, a spiritual affliction which we are 
unable to overcome. We have not yet learnt to behave as members 
of an international communit >in spite of our membership of 
the U. N. We are suffering from a split mind. Not only has the 
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atom been split in our time but our minds, hearts and consciences 
are rent asunder. 

In spite of our great advances in science and technology, we 
are not far removed from the brute. Animals squabble occasion- 
ally and fight ferociously at the mating season but they do not 
periodically destroy each other. 

It seems simpler and easier to remake the face of the material 
environment. To remake our inward nature, to accept the values 
of spirit which make for creative living, justice, freedom and 
equality is a harder task. In a letter to Joseph Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen, Benjamin Franklin expressed his conviction about the 
limitless progress to be expected of science and added the following 
hope : ‘O that moral science were in a fair way of improvement, 
that men would cease to be wolves to one another and that hu- 
man beings would at length learn what they now improperly call 
humanity.” The Kingdom of Heaven within us is struggling 
against the brute forces of the world. The evil in us has to be con- 
quered. What we need is the inner development of man himself, 
of man as a spiritually, morally and socially creative being. We 
need a change of heart, a conversion of the soul. 

In our generation we have had two world wars. We won the 
wars but lost the peace. The victors were unable to find the patience 
necessary for reconciliation. After the first World War we set up 
the League of Nations but it failed on account of our nationalist 
obsessions. After the second World War we set up the United 
Nations Organization with the objective of maintaining peace by 
removing the causes of international tension and creating an inter- 
national order based on justice, freedom and tolerance. Its work is 
greatly hampered by its lack of universality and the division of the 
great Powers into two camps. It is this division that carries the 
threat of war which weighs on all peoples of the world. There is x 
tension between the ideal of international order and the facts of 
international politics. The prospects of peace are bound up with 
co-operation among the great Powers. 

How can we overcome the present division in the world ? 
We cannot adopt the Calvinist view that there is only one truth 
and those who think differently are inspired by the devil. If we pose 
the problem in terms of absolute good and evil, if we create pic- 
tures in black and white, between religious faith and materialistic 
atheism, between freedom and tyranny, we make communication 
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and understanding difficult. Each one says that the love of truth 
constrains him to denounce error. 

The human individual, the strange and significant product of 
evolution, must think of the human family as one. He must look 
upon his fellowman as a friend and collaborator in a common 
purpose and not as a potential enemy to be feared, hated and killed. 
He should not assume that he has eternal and ultimate wisdom 
and the other absolute folly. No portion of mankind was as 
good as it thought itself or as bad as it was thought by its 
enemies. We must tread another road in dealing with human 
relationships. 

Public opinion in this country has changed in regard to the atom 
bomb. When only this country had it, it was accepted as good 
since it was capable of stopping a great war and millions of lives. 
When other countries also developed it, we found its real character 
as a dangerous weapon which might destroy civilization. What was 
once regarded as acceptable is now treated as evil. 

When we speak of a ‘free’ world, we are using the word ‘free’ in a 
loose sense. It includes a number of unfree military dictatorships, 
non-democratic authoritarian governments, several of which exalt 
race discrimination. Hitler is said to have proclaimed once: ‘I am 
making all Germans unfree in order to make Germany free.’ We 
mean by the free world non-communist world. It is a negative 
definition. 

Modern psychiatry tells us that it is no use becoming furious 
at people who behave stupidly or wickedly. Instead of losing 
our tempers with them, we should study the reasons for their be- 
haviour. Perhaps it may be wise for us to adopt a similar attitude 
in regard to the cold war. Indignation against wrong is better than 
. indifference to wrong. But gentleness and compassion are better 

than both. There is a temptation to look upon our opponents as 
inhuman monsters, infernal fiends plotting in dark cellars, who 
Tequire to be destroyed for the safety and health of the world. But 
we should try to change the mind of our Opponents without resort- 
ing to force. If we disagree with our Opponent, it is not a justi- 
fication for destroying him. If he is blind, we should help him to 
see. We must awaken the sense of justice in him. We should never 
weary in our effort to help him to cast off his error. Then what 
is good in him will unite with what is good in us and we will all 
march unitedly towards the goal. Cruel methods are not necessary 
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even to drive out cruelty. We should not use the methods of the 
devil to drive out the devil. Not condemnation of each other but 
mutual education is necessary. Vengeance is God's. 

The present situation calls for repentance, a recognition of 
our imperfection and fallibility. It is not a question of all doves 
in communist countries or all vultures in others or vice versa. 
The spirit of God transcends man-made curtains. The first step 
we have to take is to look upon our enemies as people like ourselves 
who are anxious to lead quiet, respectable lives. They are like 
ourselves, fathers, mothers, sons and daughters and children. 
They are men like ourselves with energy and sacrifice, eager to 
rectify the injustices of the world, real or imaginary. We can then 
understand what the reasons are for their behaviour which is so 
disagreeable to us. We shall then realize that their success is the 
measure of our failure. 

If we are blameless we can judge others, but we are not. The 
other day at the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City I heard 
a Negro Spiritual which opened with the line, *Were you there when 
they crucified the Lord’. We are here today when we are crucifying 
him on the cross of power, domination, national idolatry and 
racial arrogance. We see man's capacity for monstrous deeds, 
the susceptibility of even the gifted to delusion and of the seemingly 
decent persons for malice and hatred. Out of the heart of our 
civilization came the two World Wars, persecution of millions of 
people on racial grounds, concentration camps, torture chambers 
and atomic destruction. We acquiesced in all these and even now 
do not seem prepared to put our ideals and insights into practice. 
We seem to be satisfied with dispensing advice and indulging in 
self-righteous warnings. If we wish to stop subversive movements 
the flame of social reform should burn in our hearts. We must 
bring the light of a new life into the minds and hearts of millions of 
underprivileged men, women and children. 

If we want to convert our opponent, we must not always speak 
of his lower side, his defects and shortcomings. We must present 
to him his own higher and nobler side. Systems which involve 
millions of people cannot be explained by simple formulas of poli- 
tical machinations and intrigues. We must discern a humap mind 
and a human heart even in the fanatic faces of our opponents 
who adopt different ideologies. Are we certain that there is no 
freedom of intellectual initiative and adventure in the Soviet 
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Union ? If freedom is the life-blood of science, can we doubt the 
resilience of the Soviet system which has achieved miracles in 
science, engineering and technology even as this country has done? 
There is freedom for the scientist, the artist and the intellectual in 
the Soviet Union and these latter will demand freedom in other 
fields also, for freedom cannot function in fractions. As the Soviet 
people get educated and are trained to think independently, they 
will ask for civil liberties, parliamentary opposition, control of the 
bureaucracy by public opinion. No government can trample on 
the wishes of its people and crush their dreams. 

Professor Arthur H. Compton writes : * The achievement of Rus- 
sian production in turning out military weapons has won our res- 
pect and admiration. Their planes are excellent, in some respects 
superior to our own. Their guns are of the very highest quality. 
The speed of their development of atomic weapons has taken us 
by surprise. Their advance toward practical use of atomic power, 
asshown in Geneva in 1955, means that they will compete strongly 
for world leadership in the field. 

‘In education a similar growth has occurred. A generation 
ago the Russian people were largely illiterate. Today they are 
graduating nearly twice as many engineers as is the United States. 
In music and drama they have a notable record. 

“Such educational development cannot occur without giving a 
better understanding of the value of freedom. In this regard we 
can be confident that time is working for us. Already we have seen 
substantial changes occurring behind the Iron Curtain. These 
changes have not been altogether political. The recent fall of T. D. 
Lysenko from his position as dictator of a false science of genetics is 
an example. The fact is that Russia is becoming industrially and 
intellectually a modern nation. Whether by gradual change or by 
Violent internal upset, we can rely on the universal social forces 
to bring that great half of the world into such a condition that 
harmonious adjustment with the free half becomes possible. 
And social changes are occurring in Russia at a very fast 
tempo.’ 

Science and technology have relieved mankind of degrading 
drudgery. They have added to man’s comfort, health and enjoyment 
of existence. The average life span of man on earth has been 
greatly increased. Science has added to the dignity and stature of the 
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individual. When man is relieved from the battle for physical 
safety, he becomes a little creator. Every challenge of science has 
added to man’s moral stature. As we find that the world is much 
more wonderful than we ever dreamed it to be, we are led into 
new fields of awareness, new ranges of attainment, new realization 
of destiny. New knowledge is both a challenge and an opportunity. 
‘For it is not yet known what man may be. He must, without 
haste and without rest, strive to reach the quality of human great- 
ness, that is, greatness in humanity. Mankind is the higher sense 
of the planet. When it realizes its destiny of inward awareness and 
social compassion, then the great reconciliation among the peoples 
of the world in which all groups win and no one loses will take 
place. 

If we wish to secure enduring peace, pacts and treaties are not 
enough. The two World Wars started with the repudiation of pacts 
and pledges. Peace is not the result of an armed truce or a cold 
war. It is possible only if all nations spontaneously accept the 
ideals of justice, freedom and decency, justice for all nations, 
freedom for all men of goodwill and decency in our international 
behaviour. The new civilization is open to all people who believe in 
the fundamental values, in spite of race or creed. The limits of 
the community are world-wide and are decided by attitudes of mind 
and not frontiers of geography. Our civilization is not alto- 
gether bankrupt. It can yet lead us to a freer, juster, friendlier 
world. 

If the disordered pattern of our society is to be set right, we 
have to fashion a peace that will assure justice and individual 
liberty to all and remove the injustices which are the sources of 
unrest and conflict. To establish peace, we must remove the condi- 
tions which make for wars. 

We are living in a period of great change and rising aspiration. 
There are some forces in human nature which cannot be destroyed, 
such as love of one’s soil. Nationalism is a decisive factor in modern 
history. It can be kept pure only if the nationals of a country have 
a human feeling for all men. From the love of our country we must 
progress to a love of mankind. It should not develop into a hatred 
of other nations. No nation should desire to promote its interests 
at the expense of others. Genuine nationalism is consistent with 
membership in an international order. The principle of variety 
in unity should guide the behaviour of all nations. If we suppress 
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national aspirations and support feudalism and reaction, we lose 
the battle. We must assist subject nations to win their freedom. 
The U. N. Organization should devise a machinery for effecting 
peaceful changes and completing the unfinished movements for 
independence. 

It is our duty to promote racial harmony. Racial injustice is 
the raw material of strife. Human beings should not be deprived 
of their dignity on account of their race or colour. Men of social 
conscience are everywhere striving to remove racial discrimination. 
If we acquiesce in racial segregation, we participate in something 
unclean. Enlightened self-interest demands the removal of this 
injustice as soon as possible. It is not merely self-interest. It 
is fellow-feeling. In our country we have troubles about 
caste discrimination and untouchability which we are striving to 
eliminate. 

Again, internationalism should be not only political but eco- 
nomic also. Even as within a nation the more fortunate persons 
are called upon to assist the less fortunate ones, so in the interna- 
tional world the more favoured ones should assist the less advanced. 
We have now food surpluses in some countries and starving peoples 
in others. All men have a right to be fed, clothed and sheltered. 
Their minds should be trained and their spirits nourished. Back- 
ward nations should be helped to acquire the economic apparatus 
by which they can raise themselves. Our fight should be against 
hunger, disease and illiteracy. It is possible to free humanity from 
these scourges. If we do not, the revolution of the destitute and 
the desperate will shake the world. 

Those who suffer from privation and poverty are attracted by 
other alternatives which can hardly worsen their position. A sense 
of hopelessness among the people is a potent cause of upheavals. 
People will put up with any amount of political terror if they are 
earning and eating. Millions in Asia and Africa are intent on im- 
proving their material condition; until that happens they will not 
find the values of freedom. Human beings generally resort to 
violence when pressed by economic want. The unequal distribu- 
tion of power and wealth, the wide differences of health and edu- 
cation among the nations of mankind, are the sources of discord in 
the modern world, its greatest challenge—and if unchecked, its 
greatest danger. We should look upon the world as one unit. 
We need a world economic development programme. If we do not 
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wish to destroy the world, advanced nations should set apart a 
small fraction of their national income for the purpose of this 
programme. We have the insight. Why do we not have the zeal? 
When we know that the future of under-privileged countries is 
unpredictable, why is it that we do not have a sense of urgency, 
conviction, passion, warmth ? Why are we not stirred by the idea 
of one world which will compel us to liberate the poor and the 
exploited strata of our society ? 

If we assist subject nations to become free, if racial discrimina- 
tion is removed and if under-privileged countries are helped to 
raise their standards of living, the root causes of conflict will dis- 
appear. 

An international society is the goal to which we are moving. 
We cannot reverse the processes of history. There must, however, 
be a machinery for enforcing the rule of law among the nations of 
the world. Ina disarmed world we should have an effective United 
Nations with a police force universally recognized and respected. 
While it should not interfere with the internal affairs of nations, it 
should protect all nations against lawlessness and aggression from 
outside. No single nation has the right to police the world but 
all nations can contribute their equitable share to the U.N. 
force. We should transcend in some measure Our national 
sovereignty for the sake of the survival of the human race even as 
individuals have given up the right to enforce their will by 
force. 

Common interests transcend differences of ideology. We 
can mobilize the consciences of our contemporaries, even those 
living in communist countries, for shaping a better future for hu- 
manity. The peoples and governments of the world, whatever 
their ideologies may be, are interested, in this age of the conquest of 
outer space, in preserving peace and averting war. There is no 
magic formula or short-cut solution to peace. We may proceed 
step by step, reach limited agreements, improve the political 
climate, strengthen the confidence among nations and foster policies 
of live and let live, of co-existence. It is the only way to develop a 
moral community in which we can live together and work for a fuller 
life of our peoples and remove the greatest fear, which is fear 
itself. 

It is therefore essential for the leaders of the great Powers to 
start negotiations in an atmosphere of goodwill, sincerity and 
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imagination, with a determination to reach agreement. Whatever 
the difficulties may be, the search for reaching agreement should 
not be abandoned. 

Many years ago, Alexander Hamilton wrote to Mr. Rufus 
King who was American Minister in Britain that * This country will 
ere long assume an attitude correspondent with its great destinies 
—majestic, efficient and operative of great things. A noble career 
lies before it.’ Leadership cannot be exercised by the weak. 
nàyam àtmà balahinena labhyah. You have attained that great 
position of leadership in the world. You have helped European 
economic recovery after the second World War. You gave us your 
sympathy and moral support in our struggle for independence and 
your moral and material assistance now in our economic reconstruc- 
tion and industrial development. You have done many great 
things in the past, but nothing will compare with what is expected 
of you, to lead the suffering world to peace and security, not by 
the force of deadly weapons but through understanding, justice and 
imaginative compassion. The way of peace requires that men 
and nations should recognize their common humanity and use weap- 
ons of integrity, reason, patience, understanding and love. There 
are many forces at work which give us hope and assurance. Even 
if we fail, we should not give up our efforts. Failure we have with 
us always, but man possesses an unconquerable self that through 
failure and tragedy may rise to higher reaches of spiritual victory by 
the transcendence of evil. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our two countries are pledged to the 
achievement of peace, to the establishment of freedom, to the 
rule of law among nations, to faith in spiritual values. In spite of 
divergence in our material conditions, in our thought and outlook, 
in spite of our backwardness in many matters, we are determined 
to work for peace and so can work together with you and others 
who strive with a sense of confidence and security and lead our 
Peoples onward to a peaceful world. We believe that world peace 
is the inevitable though perhaps distant consequence of the evo- 
lution of the human soul. So even if we face difficulties and dis- 
CONESES ICUS we will strive our utmost to uphold the principles of 
Reality Gu E the difficulties of history there is the 

e may grow more closely together, may 


understand one another better and live as members of one spiritual 
household. 
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ASIAN CIVILIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


I AM happy to be here this morning and meet the delegates from 
many countries who have assembled here to understand one 
another and strive to build a new social order based on the universal 
Declaration of Human Rights accepted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in December 1948. 

While I appreciate your natural curiosity and eagerness to 
understand the values for which the different civilizations stand, I 
am not hopeful that I will deal with the subject ‘Asian Civilization’ 
you have prescribed for me with any adequacy. Asia covers China, 
Japan, India, several Islamic countries and Israel. Each of them 
has its distinctive character and individuality. You will deal with 
some of these civilizations in the next few days. 

People distinguish Asia from Europe by emphasizing the re- 
ligious bent of the Asian mind and the scientific character of the 
European mentality. This distinction is sought to be supported 
by the fact that almost all the living faiths of the world arose in Asia 
and the marvellous scientific achievements which are the pride of 
modern civilization are mainly the outcome of the intellectual en- 
terprise and penetration of the Western mind. If we take a longer 
view, we will find that there are great religious geniuses in the West 
as there are eminent scientists in the East. In his Inaugural 
Address which Lord Acton gave at Cambridge as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History on June 11, 1895, he said: ‘We can 
found no philosophy on the observation of four hundred years, 
excluding three thousand. It would be an imperfect and fallacious 
induction.’ 

Religion and science, faith and reason represent different 
sides of human nature. Each one of us is both religious and 
scientific. At best it is a matter of the distribution of emphasis. 
With this proviso, I should like to refer briefly to the spirit of this 
ancient land, which is both old and young, the spirit which has 
dominated many parts of the East and some ofthe West. Angkor 
Vat, Borobudur and many other remains are our claim to recogni- 
tion, our contribution to civilization. India is a frame of mind, 
an attitude of spirit, a way of life. Its religion at its best is scientific 
and secular, political and spiritual. How does it view life ? 
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/ (t) In the cosmic evolution which has moved from matter 

' to life, from life to animal mind, animal mind to human intelligence, 
the next step is the growth of human intelligence to spiritual free- 
dom. Our intellectual consciousness should become.an illumined 
consciousness. While in the sub-human levels, the movement has 
been automatic or instinctive, at the human level growth can be 
achieved only by conscious and deliberate effort. 

(2) Man is a free being, svatantrah kartā. The agent is inde- 
pendent. There is the spark of spirit in each individual. It is the 
presence of spirit that gives dignity to human nature, that is the basis 
of democracy, that is the justification for the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

(3) The Orphics say that we are the children of earth and of 
the starry heaven. Man is a mixture of earth and heaven, of dust 
and deity. The spirit in us is wrapped up in many non-spiritual 
layers. If we are lost in the series of objective happenings, man's 
freedom is unmanifested. The subject becomes an object, mind- 
less, unthinking, unfeeling. If man recovers his subjectivity, his 
inwardness, he is able to control the non-spiritual and use it for 
spiritual ends. There is no opposition between spirit and nature. 
Nature can be controlled by spirit. 

The purpose of religion is to help us to discipline our whole 
being, body, mind, heart and will. By prayer, meditation and self- 
control we integrate our personality. 

(4) The integrated personalities, whatever religions they may 
profess, whatever races they may belong to, are members of a single 
family. All those who get to the mountain tops reach out to the 
stars. Such a religion is not exclusive or monopolist in character. 
If we get behind the social machinery, rites and customs, food habits 
and marriage codes, we will find that the emphasis is on spiritual 
awakening, moral rebornness. All religions are intertwined at the 
roots and meet at the summit. 

(5) India has had a universality of outlook from the beginning of 
her history. The Rg Veda tells us that ‘the loving sage beholds that 
mysterious Reality wherein the universe comes to have one home.’ 

bhrataro manujas sarve svadeśo bhuvana-trayam. 

All men, white and black, Hindu and Muslim, Christian and 
Jew are brothers and our native home is the three worlds. We 
should revere the things which are beyond the scope of discursive 

? venas tat pasyan nihitàr guhà sad yatra visvam bhavaty eka-nidam. 
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knowledge, about which it is difficult to speak. Our hopes for 
mankind as a whole were based on the reverence they had for other 
people’s views. There should be no attempt to impose one’s views 
on others. There is a well-known verse which says : 

uttaram yat samudrasya himādreś caiva daksinam 

varşam tad bharatam nama bhürati yatra sarntatih. 

When men of different religious persuasions assemble in this 
country, the spiritual leaders of the country would teach the diffe- 
rent people their own traditions and train them in their codes of 
moral behaviour : svarh svam caritram Sikseran.) The Bhagavadgità 
tells us not to engender confusion in people's minds simply because 
we feel they are ignorant and attached to work. 

na buddhi-bhedam janayed ajfianáàm karmasanginüm. 

India did not adopt the philosophy of either—or. Life sur- 
mounts all contradictions not by destroying them but by weaving 
them into a larger, more inclusive pattern. This outlook has 
resulted in the peaceful co-existence of different religions in India 
which influence each other, though this tradition has been seriously 
disturbed on occasions by the proselytizing activities of certain 
religions. 

The secular character of the Indian State emphasizes the res- 
pect which it accords to all religions which have found a home in 
this country. India often deviated from it and suffered as a result. 

The moral and spiritual values of our civilization may possibly 
serve as the basis for a larger human fellowship. 

You have selected for your theme: YOUTH AND PROGRESS, 
NEW FORCES AND NEW IDEAS. Progress is not inevitable, 
raising man generation by generation to new heights of wisdom 
and virtue. Man is capable of evil as he is capable of good. 

There is nothing inevitable about the future. We do not agree 
with determinists like Spengler who observes that ‘the history of 
a culture is the exact counterpart of the history of an individual 
being or of an animal or of a tree or of a flower.’ Historical 
events are not like physical or biological happenings. In them 
natural conditions and spiritual forces interact. Freedom and 
necessity are embraced in a vital union, a living whole. Whether 
we will plunge into disaster or climb to undreamed of heights 


1 Manu says : 
etad deśa prasütasya sakāśād agra-janmana h 
svam svam caritram sikseran prthviyamn sarvamanava h. 
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depends on us. John Dewey declares : ‘All I know about the future 
of progress is that it depends upon man to say whether he wants 
it or not.* No other destiny awaits mankind than that which it 
prepares for itself by its intellectual and ethical discipline. 

Among the new forces which are shaping, nay altering the 
course of human history, the most significant is the discovery of 
the ways of releasing forces locked up in the nuclei of atoms. This 
new power can be used for good or evil. Many who see the glaring 
contrast between the technical advance we have made and the 
puerility, vulgarity, crudity and narrowness of our minds are filled 
with despair. We made atom bombs and used them in the last 
war. Hydrogen bombs have been made and could be used in 
another war. Scientists tell us that even nuclear tests will condemn 
unknown and unborn generations to abnormalities, mutilation, 
torture, disease and early death. The bombs which we have 
already in stock are enough to end life on this planet. Man's 
ability to destroy himself is almost complete. 

Mankind is on trial The contrast between our intellectual 
power and our immoral deeds has depressed thinking and sensitive 
people all over the world. Shortly before his death, H. G. Wells 
wrote : ‘A frightful queerness has come into life. Hitherto events 
have been held together by a certain logical consistency as the 
heavenly bodies have been held together by the golden cord of 
gravitation. Now it is as if the cord had vanished, and everywhere 
is driven anyhow, anywhere at a steadily increasing velocity. The 
writer is convinced that there is no way out, or around, or through 
the impasse. It is the end.’ 

H. G. Wells wrote before the latest developments in nuclear 
weapons, The great psychologist, Carl Gustav Jung tells us: 
“Misguided development of the soul must lead to psychic mass 
destruction. The present situation is so sinister that one cannot 
suppress the suspicion that the Creator is planning another deluge 
that. will finally exterminate the existing race of man." 

In Philip Toynbee's book on The Fearful Choice the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, declares that for all he knows 'it 
is within the providence of God that the human race should des- 
troy itself” with nuclear weapons. He says that there was no evi- 
dence that the human race was to last for ever and there was plenty 


1 Joseph Ratner: The Philosophy of John Dewey; 
. y; p. 461 
*The Mind at the End of Its Tether; pp. 4-5 
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of evidence in the Christian scriptures to the contrary effect! 

When moral passions are armed with nuclear weapons, we 
have a frightful combination and we are likely to revert not to the 
teaching of the compassionate Buddha or the suffering Christ but to 
the injunctions of the tribal God of whom it is said that he ordered 
his people to destroy their enemies ruthlessly. “Spare them not, 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass. This is what happened when Hiroshima, a city 
of 300,000 inhabitants was obliterated on 6th August, 1945, a third 
of its people killed and many injured. War has become more 
barbarous, more destructive and more debasing than ever before. 

It is no answer to this dreadful possibility that we should 
stop scientific advance in nuclear physics. These scientific achieve- 
ments are the result of our rational endowment and a part of human 
evolution. The search for new knowledge cannot be stopped. 
We have to try new ideas, new ways of life. We must make the 
most of our possibilities, if we are not to give place to others. 

The extinction of humanity will not be the result of impersonal ' 
forces or supernatural plans. If it happens, it will be the direct 
result of man’s obstinacy and pride, what the Greeks called Aybris, 
undisciplined love of power which have made ugly many pages of 
human history. 

There is no need to give up hope or lose faith. We have to 
be creative and courageous, buoyed up by the light and love at the 
heart of the universe. The new world of peace, freedom and 
safety for all can be achieved only by those who are moved by 
great spiritual ideals. It is the only way to live a coherent and mean- 
ingful life in the midst of this great upheaval. What is wanted is 
not knowledge but charity. If our best plans miscarry, if our 
conferences end in deadlocks or stalemates, or communiques ex- 
change invectives, it is because they are in the hands of people 
who have not suffered an inner growth. As individuals we are 
more humane, more compassionate than before. There is a great 
deal of disinterested kindness but as members of groups we are 
not equally unselfish or disinterested. We are filled with obsessions 
about ourselves and frenzied hatred of those who differ from us. 


1Canon R. J. Collins of St. Paul's Cathedral said that ‘it may be in the 
providence of God that we should blow ourselves up but this does not excuse 
me or the Archbishop, if we condone an evil policy, such as reliance upon nuc- 
lear weapons to defend our way of life." 
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Unless we remake ourselves, all our external triumphs will not 
help us. What we need is not better organization but a change in 
direction and outlook. We may be members of the United Nations 
Organization but we cannot succeed so long as we are dominated 
by nationalistic idolatry and power politics. Our minds are 
confused, split, fragmentary. We should have no illusion about 
the blindness of human nature and the malice of the world. The 
self is divided. It would do the good but does not do it ; it would 
avoid evil but is inclined by an impulse more powerful than its 
will toward the evil which it would avoid.! We pray for peace but 
foster strife. If in the case of the individual it is wrong to put his 
self-interest above the nation, so also in the case of the nation it 
is wrong to put the national interest above the wider good of 
humanity. 

Here religion in a non-dogmatic sense can be of great help. Our 
society, battered and distraught, may emerge into a new order if 
we do not defy the principle ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

` The diseases of the spirit can be cured only by the discipline of 
religion which requires us to adopt even in international relations 
the principle that we are members one of another. National leaders 
should envisage a larger good than the preservation of their own 
nations. Our minds and hearts require to be changed. We have 
to grow in human greatness, in humanity and goodwill. 


* jánámi dharmam na ca me pravrttih 
Jandmi adharmam na ca me nivrttih. See also Romans VII. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


UNESCO GENERAL CONFERENCE 
SEVENTH SESSION, PARIS . 


Fux delegates and friends, I am deeply touched by the 
great honour which this Conference has conferred on me, 
on my delegation and on my country. I refer especially to the 
very warm and generous words with which the Chairman of the 
Executive Board put my name forward. I also refer to the way 
in which the Head of the French delegation, the Minister of Edu- 
cation of France, stepped aside, waived his right and enabled this 
Conference to propose a representative of an Eastern country. 
For the first time in the General Conference you have a President 
from this geographical area. I am, therefore, thankful to each 
delegation—to the French delegation in particular—and to the 
Executive Board which put forward my name unanimously for this 
exalted position. 

1 have been connected with unesco for a number of years, 
ever since it was established in this beautiful and intellectual city, 
and I have seen the work of our Director-General. I believe very 
firmly that the work of UNESCO is of much greater importance than 
other types of work calculated to foster peace, freedom and pro- 
gress. Under the inspiring and courageous leadership of our 
Director-General, we have now emphasized the central objectives 
of this Organization : freedom and progress. Freedom is easy to 
talk about. This morning the Leader of the American delegation, 
the distinguished President of last year, who had conducted the 
business of this Conference with such great care and consideration, 
said that a ‘third war can be avoided.’ I echo his sentiments. If 
we believe that a third war cannot be avoided, it only means that 
civilization has failed, education and culture have failed, UNESCO 
itself has failed. It is essential, therefore, that we should will not 
merely peace, but the conditions that are essential for securing 
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peace. Mrs Jouhaux, representing I L O, expressed the hope 
that Human Rights would become ‘functioning, living realities’. 
It is a great statement. Let them become functioning, living reali- 
ties. There are millions who are the victims of political power, 
of economic greed, of racial pride. It is not possible for them, 
when they are slaves to other men, to lead happy, contented 
lives. 

No man can attain happiness in this world if he feels hungry 
or cold, if he is a slave to other men, if he is surrounded by filth 
and disease, and if he does not have the elementary necessities for 
ordinary life. It is essential for him to have some leisure for re- 
creation, for reflection. How many people in this world have these 
facilities, which are formulated in the Declaration of Human Rights? 
And is it not our purpose here to work for the realization of those 
Human Rights ? We know, as a matter of fact, that the inventions 
of science and technology have removed the greatest obstacles to 
human well-being and happiness. If only we use them for pro- 
per purposes, it will be possible for us to lead the world to a happy, 
safe and generous state. What is it that prevents this ? It is 
human stupidity, it is human cussedness. How can we remove 
these obstacles which are in the minds of men, which prevent us 
from using the great instruments of science and technology for 
making this world a better and happier place ? That is the question 
we all ask. We talk about penicillin, we talk about chloroform, 
aeroplanes and the telephone. On the other side, we have terrible 
Weapons : atom bombs, poison gas, germs, etc. Men must use the 
instruments of science for the improvement of the conditions of 
life, for the fault is not in science and technology. What is demo- 
niac is in the nature of man. If we wish to cure this element of 
vileness, wildness, cussedness, in the nature of man, it is essential 
for us to mobilize the great spiritual resources of mankind. The 
cure for that is to restore the truths of the spirit to the central place 
in the minds of men. Let those truths of the spirit sway the minds 
of men, transform the lives of men. The truths of the spirit are 
liberality, understanding, freedom. Those who deny freedom in 
the name of freedom are no less dangerous than those who deny 
freedom in the name of discipline and authority. Let us, therefore, 
send out from this Conference a message to this groping, uncertain, 
discontented world : that love and not hatred, that freedom and not 
fear, that faith and not doubt, have in them the healing 
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of the nations. If we carry out these principles in our daily 
life and in our international relations, out of the anguish of 
this world will be born a new unity of mankind, a unity in 
which the ideals of the spirit will find safety and security. I 
thank you once again for the honour you have done me by 
electing me to this exalted position, and my thanks are real 
and warm. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


M. first duty is to congratulate those who by hard work and 
disciplined effort obtained their degrees today. I should like 
to tell them that the very same qualities. which they exhibited 
during their university careers must continue in future and I 
hope that they will continue. 

I will be unfair to myself and to you if I should promise you 
glittering prizes or comfortable positions. The times ahead of us 
are of a very difficult character. The movements which took place 
in other countries during a span of centuries have all occurred here 
more or less simultaneously. What answer to the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the Industrial Revolution or the political Revolution 
—all these things have been telescoped, so to say, in these few years 
in our country. We have won political independence. But it is not 
to be regarded as giving us complete freedom. There are ever so 
many other things which require to be fulfilled if this first step is to 
be regarded as a preparation for the liberation of this great land. 
If we wish to follow up political revolution by a social and economic 
one, our universities must send out batches of scientists, technicians, 
engineers, agriculturists, etc. These are essential for changing the 
face of our country, the economic character of our society. But 
we should not believe that science and technology alone are enough. 
There are other countries, much advanced countries in the world, 
which have achieved marvellous progress in scientific and technolo- 
gical side, but yet they are torn by strife and they are unable to 
bring about peace, safety and security of their own people. It only 
shows that other qualities are also necessary besides those developed 
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by science and technology. 

Just now a student was introduced for his Degree and he was 
called Doctor of Philosophy in Science. In other words science is 
also regarded as a branch of philosophy. The function of the 
universities is not merely to send out technically skilled and profes- 
sionally competent men, but it is their duty to produce in them the 
quality of compassion, the quality which enables the individuals 
to treat one another in a truly democratic spirit. Our religions have 
proclaimed from the very beginning that each human individual is 
to be regarded as a spark of the Divine. Tat tvam asi, that art 
thou, is the teaching ofthe Upanisads. The Buddhists declare 
that each individual has in him a spark of the Divine and could 
become a Bodhisattva. These proclamations by themselves are not 
enough. Solongas these principles are merely clauses in the 
Constitution, and not functioning realities, in the daily life of the 
people, we are far from the ideals which we have set before ourselves. 
Minds and hearts of the people require to be altered. We must 
strive to become democratic not merely in the political sense of 
the term but also in the social and economic sense. It is essential 
to bring about this democratic change, this democratic temper, 
this kind of outlook by a proper study of the humanities includ- 
ing philosophy and religion. There is a great verse which says 
that in this poison tree of sarisára are two fruits of incomparable 
value. They are the enjoyment of great books and the company of 
good souls. If you want to absorb the fruits of great literature, 
well, you must read them, read them not as we do cricket stories 
but read them with concentration. Our generation in its 
rapid travel has not achieved the habit of reading the great 
books and has lost the habit of being influenced by the 
great classics of our country. If these principles of democracy 
in our Constitution are to become habits of mind and patterns of 
behaviour, principles which change the very character of the indi- 
vidual and the nature of the society, it can be done only by the 
study of great literature, of philosophy and religion. That is why 
even though our country needs great scientists, great technologists, 
great engineers, we should not neglect to make them humanists. 
While we retain science and technology we must remember 
that science and technology are not all. We must note the 
famous statement that merely by becoming literate without the 
development of compassion we become demoniac. So no university 
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can regard itself as a true university unless it sends out 
young men and women who are not only learned but whose 
hearts are full of compassion for suffering humanity. Unless 
that is there, the university education must be regarded as in- 
complete. 

I have been a teacher for nearly all my adult life, for over 
forty years. I have lived with students and it hurts me very deeply 
when I find that the precious years during which a student has to 
live in the university are wasted by some of them. I do not say 
by all of them. Teachers and students form a family and in a 
family you cannot have the spirit of the trade union. Such 
a thing should be inconceivable in a university. University 
life is a co-operative enterprise between teachers and students 
and I do hope that the students will not do a disservice to 
themselves by resorting to activities which are anti-social in 
character. 

Character is destiny. Character is that on which the destiny 
of a nation is built. One cannot have a great nation with men of 
small character. If we want to build a great nation, we must try 
to train a large number of young men and women who have cha1ac- 
ter. We must have young men and women who look upon others 
as the living images of themselves, as our Sastras have so often de- 
clared. But whether in public life or in student life, we cannot 
reach great heights if we are lacking in character. We cannot 
climb the mountain when the very ground at our feet is crumbling. 
When the very basis of our structure is shaky, how can we reach the 
heights which we have set before ourselves ? We must all have 
humility. Here is a country which we are interested in building 
up. For whatever service we take up, We should not care for what 
we receive. We should know how much we can put into that ser- 
vice. That should be the principle which should animate our 
young men and women. Ours is a great country. We have 
had for centuries a great history. The whole of the East reflects 
our culture. We have to represent what India taught right from 
the time of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. Whether in domestic 
affairs or in international affairs we must adhere to certain stan- 
dards. My advice to the young men and women who are graduat- 
ing today through this University is : Mother India expects of you 
that your lives should be clean, noble, and dedicated to selfless 


work. 
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MY I at the outset express with deep sincerity my sense of 
obligation to the members of the Court for electing me to the 
high office of the Chancellor of the University ? I appreciate the 
distinction of being your first elected Chancellor, under the provi- 
sions of the new Delhi University Act. 

It gives me very great pleasure to find that the first degree 
which I confer as Chancellor is on my dear friend Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari. We are all proud to admit him into our fellowship. 
He is one of our most illustrious administrators and states- 
men, well known for his commonsense and courage, balance 
and judgement, qualities greatly needed in this confused age of 
conflicting standards. The young men and women who are 
taking their degrees today have in him an example to guide 
them. 

It is the privilege of the Convocation speaker to congratulate 
those who by dint of hard work and disciplined effort have attained 
degrees and distinctions. My good wishes are with you and I 
hope very much that the qualities of mind and character which have 
helped you in your university courses may continue to be with you 
in the larger life you are entering. 

We cannot offer you prospects of glittering prizes or even com- 
fortable positions but opportunities for silent unobtrusive work and 
constructive service are therein plenty. Itisa matter for great sorrow 
that there is not among our youth that sense of exhilaration, that 
release of energy, that buoyancy of spirit that characterize great 
liberation movements. Since the attainment of independence we 
seem to have lost the inspiration of a great purpose. Many of us do 
not realize how radically our position in the world has altered. At 
the time of the transfer of power, there were critics who felt that 
we would not survive the effects of partition, that our country 
would be broken to bits, that our administration would be disor- 
ganized, that there would be no rule of law, no security of life and 
property. All these critics have been confounded by the actual 
results. In the international world where our standing is only of 
Six or seven years' duration our reputation for integrity, indepen- 
dence and love of peace is high. I may remind you of a statement 
made by a distinguished visitor to this country that India would 
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rather die or commit suicide than submit to pressure or intimidation 
from any quarter. That may be so or may not be so. At least we 
have won the esteem of other nations. But what we have done 
is very little compared to the vast undone. Political freedom has 
given us the great opportunity and the sacred responsibility of build- 
ing up a new India free from want and disease, rid of the curse of 
the caste and the outcaste, where women will enjoy the same rights 
as men and where we shall live at peace with the rest of the world. 
The inspiration of such an India should sustain you in your work 
ahead. 

We are living through one of the great revolutionary periods 
in human history. The revolutionary efforts spread over several 
centuries in other parts of the world are concentrated in a short 
span of time in our country. We are facing a many-sided chal- 
lenge, political and economic, social and cultural. Education is 
the means by which the youth is trained to serve the cause of drastic 
social and economic changes. Nations become back numbers if 
they do not reckon with the developments of the age. 

The industrial growth of our country requires a large number 
of scientists, technicians and engineers. The rush in our univer- 
sities for courses in science and technology is natural Men trained 
in these practical courses help to increase productivity, agricultural 
and industrial. They also hope to find employment easily. To 
help the students to earn a living is one of the functions of 
education, arthakari ca vidya. 

I do not believe that scientific and technological studies are 
devoid of moral values. Science is both knowledge and power. 
It has interest as well as utility. It is illuminating as well as fruit- 
ful. It demands disciplined devotion to the pursuit of truth. It 
develops in its votaries an attitude of tolerance, open-mindedness, 
freedom from prejudice and hospitality to new ideas. Science 
reveals to us the inexhaustible richness of the world, its unexpect- 
edness, its wonder. 

Nevertheless, these qualities are developed by science inci- 
dentally and not immediately. It does not directly deal with the 
non-intellectual aspects of human nature. Economic man who 
produces and consumes, the intellectual man, the scientific man 
is not the whole man. The disproportionate emphasis on science 
and technology has been causing concern to thinking men all over 
the world. The great crimes against civilization are committed 
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not by the primitive and the uneducated but by the highly educated 
and the so-called civilized. One recalls the saying that the most 
civilized State is no farther from barbarism than the most polished 
steel is from rust. Scientists have now found means by which 
human life can be wiped off the surface of this planet. Of the many 
problems that now face the leaders of the world, none is of graver 
consequence than the problem of saving the human race from 
extinction. Struggling as we are with the fateful horizons of an 
atomic age, the achievements of science have induced in our minds 
a mood of despair making us feel homeless exiles caught in a blind 
machine. We are standing on the edge of an abyss or perhaps even 
sliding towards it. The Prime Minister of England in a recent speech 
contemplated: ‘We and all nations stand at this hour in human 
history before the portals of supreme catastrophe and measureless 
reward. Our faith is that in God’s mercy we shall choose 
aright, in which case the annihilating character of these agencies 
may bring unutterable security to the human mind.’ To choose 
aright requires the cultivation of the heart and the intelligence. 
Escape from decline and catastrophe depends not on scientific ideas 
and material forces but on the perceptions and ideas of men and 
women, on the moral judgements of the community. If we choose 
rightly, the achievements of science may lead to such a degree of 
material wealth and abundance of leisure as has never before been 
Possible in human history. All this will be possible only if we 
achieve a revolution in the inner compulsions that control us. 
Any satisfactory system of education should aim at a balanced 
growth of the individual and insist on both knowledge and wis- 
dom, jfidnam vijfidna-sahitam. It should not only train the intel- 
lect but bring grace into the heart of man. Wisdom is more easily 
gained through the study of literature, philosophy, religion. They 
interpret the higher laws of the universe. If we do not have a 
general philosophy or attitude of life, our minds will be confused, 
and we will suffer from greed, pusillanimity, anxiety and defeatism. 
Mental slums are more dangerous to mankind than material slums. 
Independent thinking is not encouraged in our world today. 
When we see a cinema, we think very fast to keep up with rapid 
changes of scene and action. This rapidity which the cinema 
gives its audiences and demands from them has its own effect 
on the mental development. If we are to be freed from the debili- 
tating effects and the nervous strain of modern life, if we are to be 
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saved from the assaults which beat so insistently on us from the 
screen and the radio, from the yellow press and demagogy, defences 
are to be built in the minds of men, enduring interests are to be 
implanted in them. We must learn to read great classics which 
deal with really important questions affecting the life and destiny 
of the human race. We must think for ourselves about these great 
matters but thinking for oneself does not mean thinking in a 
vacuum, unaided, all alone. We need help from others, living 
or dead. We need help from the great of all ages, the poets, 'the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world’, the philosophers, the 
creative thinkers, the artists. Whereas in sciences we can be helped 
only by the contemporaries, in the humanities, help comes from 
the very great, to whatever age and race they may belong. At the 
deepest levels of existence, in the intimations of the nature of the 
Supreme, and the economy of the universe, in the insights into the 
power and powerlessness of man, the changing scene of history has 
its focus. The events of history reflect the events in the souls of men. 

If this country has survived all the changes and chances it has 
passed through, it is because of certain habits of mind and convic- 
tion which our people, whatever their race or religion may be, share 
and would not surrender. The central truth is that there is an inti- 
mate connection between the mind of man and the moving spirit 
of the universe. We can realize it through the practice of self-control 
and the exercise of compassion. These principles have remained 
the framework into which were fitted lessons from the different 
religions that have found place in this country. Our history is 
not modern. It is like a great river with its source back in silence. 
Many ages, many races, many religions have worked at it. It is 
all in our blood stream. The more Indian culture changes, the 
more it remains the same. The power of the Indian spirit has sus- 
tained us through difficult times. It will sustain us in the future if 
we believe in ourselves. It is the intangibles that give a nation its 
character and its vitality. They may seem unimportant or even 
irrelevant under the pressure of daily life. Our capacity for survival 
in spite of perils from outside matched only by our own internal 
feuds and dissensions is due to our persistent adherence to this 
spirit. If our young men are to live more abundantly, they should 
enter more fully into the experience and ideals of the race, they 
should be inspired in their minds and hearts by the great ideas en- 
shrined in our culture. 
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Inattention to our culture in our universities is to no small 
extent responsible for the increasing unrest among students. In 
recent weeks the lawless activities of some students in some parts of 
the country filled us with shame and sorrow and I have had occa- 
sion to refer to them and tell the students that by these acts of 
defiance of authority, they do a national disservice and imperil the 
future of the country, that they are traitors to the past and ene- 
mies of the future. Today I propose to point out what we should do 
to improve the atmosphere in the universities. Students are not 
trained to approach life’s problems with the fortitude, self-control 
and sense of balance which our new conditions demand. Without 
this disciplined enthusiasm for great causes, students become a 
danger to themselves and to society as a whole. This approach is 
encouraged by a study of our classics. I hope that the universities 
will pay greater attention to this side of education. 

A university is essentially a corporation of teachers and stu- 
dents. The relations between the two have been of a sacred charac- 
ter. The kind of education that we provide for our youth is 
determined overwhelmingly by the kind of men and women we 
Secure as teachers. Magnificent buildings and equipment are no 
substitute for the great teacher. Every attempt should be made 
to draw a good proportion of the best ability in the country into 
the teaching profession. If this country is to participate in the 
march of mind in science and scholarship, universities must recruit 
for their staff some of the best minds of the country. The univer- 
sity teacher should be helped to live in comfort, if he is to devote 
himself to learning, teaching and research. As the young recruits 
to the universities are paid low salaries, they fail to appreciate 
intellectual values and get interested in writing textbooks or obtain- 
ing examinerships. I hope the University Service will become 
as attractive as the all-India Services, for that is the only way to 
recruit and retain some of the ablest persons for the universities. 
As the example of the teacher has great influence on the pupils, 
we cannot evade our responsibility to the teaching profession. A 
more enlightened public attitude is essential, 

Besides, our colleges have increased their numbers regardless 
of the fact that competent teachers are not employed to deal with 
these increased numbers. It is impossible for the students to get 
adequate academic tuition or moral guidance. Some of the educa- 
tional institutions have become commercialized and adopt the shift 
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system as in the factories. If the results are unfortunate, we have 
ourselves to blame. There is nothing wrong with our students. 
What is wrong is the system. 

Living conditions in the universities leave much to be desired. 
True education needs conversation and debate, exchange of opi- 
nions and thoughts with friends with whom we can speak and 
listen easily, sympathetically and without fear. But are the op- 
portunities for these adequate ? Again, there is no adequate provi- 
sion for games and other corporate activities. There is no reason 
why students who are physically fit should not be encouraged to 
join the National Cadet Corps in larger numbers. Membership 
of the Corps fosters habits of discipline, team work and dignity 
of labour. 

I regret to say that the schemes of development adopted by 
the Centre and the States do not pay adequate attention to this most 
important of all problems, the education of the youth of the country. 
Our whole experiment in democracy will suffer if education is not 
given top priority. The future leadership of the country will be 
imperilled if university education is allowed to deteriorate for lack 
of financial support. 

Character is destiny. This maxim applies to individuals, 
as well as to nations. We cannot build rightly with wrong materials. 
More than your intellectual ability or technical skill, what makes 
you valuable to society is your devotion to à great cause. We have 
great natural resources, intelligent men and women and if in addi- 
tion we learn to work together with pride and a spirit of dedication 
in the sacred cause of rebuilding our country, no one can prevent 
us from achieving our goal. Our future destiny as à nation depends 
on our spiritual strength rather than upon our material wealth : 
nüyam ātmā balahinena labhyah. The goal of perfection cannot 
be achieved by the weak, not the weak in body, but the weak in 
spirit, ütma-nisthà-janita-viryahinena. The greatest asset of a na- 
tion is the spirit of its people. If we break the spirit of a people, 
we imperil their future; if we develop the power of spirit, our future 
will be bright. 

prasáraya dharma-dhvajam 
prapüraya dharma-Sankham 
pratadaya dharma-dundubhim 
dharmam kuru, dharmam kuru, 
dharmam kuru. 
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Ts happy to be here and speak to you a few words on this 
important occasion of the sixth Annual Convocation of the Pun- 
jab University. I offer my congratulations to the graduates of the 
year who, by strenuous work and disciplined effort, have attained 
their degrees, and some of whom have achieved distinctions also. 

Your University has had to face many difficulties of an un- 
expected character. After partition you had to improvise practically 
a new university, shifting your teaching departments to different 
centres and starting new professional institutions. Naturally 
your colleges have suffered from over-crowding, bad housing, 
ill-equipped and inadequate staff. These difficulties affect the main- 
tenance of high standards. Yet the work which you have done in 
very difficult circumstances must be to you a matter of pride and 
satisfaction. 

I hope that in the new capital, whose building has attracted 
attention far and wide, the University will have its permanent 
headquarters with enough accommodation for its growing needs. 
Your Chancellor has had great interest in university education 
and his experience will be of considerable help to you in your 
attempts to develop the teaching side and exercise adequate super- 
vision over the affiliated colleges. Buildings and equipment are 
not all. Good teachers who are interested in the welfare of the 
students, who have enthusiasm for their subjects and are able to 
impart it to the pupils—they form the central framework of a 
university. Our commercial-minded generation reserves its res- 
pect for those who make money and so the best ability is drawn into 
administration, business and the learned professions. We have 
to realize that the kind of education we provide for our children is 
determined overwhelmingly by the kind of men and women we 
secure as teachers. The low esteem in which teachers are held 
is the most eloquent evidence of the malady from which our 
society suffers. We must get the right type of men for the 
teaching profession, and not the incompetent and the unambi- 
tious. Respect for the teachers cannot be ordered. It must be 
earned. 

The next few years will be a testing time, more severe and 
more exacting than we have known for many years. Political 
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freedom which we won at much cost and sacrifice is only an op- 
portunity, It is not a fulfilment. If we are to develop a strong 
democracy, political, social and economic, it is necessary for us to 
work hard and work unitedly. The ideal imposes on us a sacred 
responsibility. Men are not made democratic by the mere for- 
mulation of ideals in the Constitution. They are not made good 
by mere exhortation. Great ideals of justice, equality, fraternity 
and freedom which we have inscribed in our Constitution must be 
woven into the social fabric. We must apply them to the myriad 
situations of our daily life. Unfortunately, the state of mind in 
which we found ourselves at the time of political liberation is not 
marked by revolutionary fervour. The spirit of enjoyment has 
prevailed over the spirit of sacrifice. We seem to demand more 
than what we give. There is much evidence of low morale, dis- 
satisfaction and discontent among people, all leading to serious 
slackness. We must overcome the spiritual sickness which seems 
to be enfeebling our community. If we do not change our minds, 
we cannot change anything. 

A nation is built in its educational institutions. We have to 
train our youth in them. We have to impart to them the tradition 
of the future. Through all the complexities and diversities of race 
and religion, language and geography, the forces which 
have made our people into a nation and which alone can keep 
them one are being shaped. These do not belong to the material 
sphere. The unity is not one of physical geography, it belongs to 
the realm of ideas. It is a matter for men’s minds and hearts. 
Our country has suffered when internal dissensions predominated 
and central unity declined. We used to complain that those who 
ruled us for centuries adopted the principle of divide and rule. 
At any rate it is true that our subjection was due to our divisions. 
We must therefore guard ourselves against separatist tendencies of 
language, religion and province. It is in the universities that we 
should develop a corporate feeling and a feeling of social purpose. 
Our universities must give inspiration to a generation which stands 
in sore need of it. 

In the different branches of our planning effort we require 
trained men and it is for the universities to supply them. Naturally 
young people wish to get trained in scientific, technological and pro- 
fessional courses. Many of the changes that have transformed 
our daily lives, our hopes and ideals for the future are the results 
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of the dominating role which science has come to play in our lives. 
No such radical changes have ever before occurred in so brief a 
period of our history. But an exclusive or one-sided emphasis 
on scientific studies results in grave disadvantages. Power and 
wealth begin to exercise a kind of intoxication on the minds of 
men. We wish to get on and succeed. Other ends are subordi- 
nated to this one end of achieving greater wealth and higher social 
status. The desire to get on is a laudable ambition provided it 
does not exclude other more laudable ambitions. Our future wel- 
fare and destiny as a nation will depend more on our spiritual 
Strength than on our material wealth. 

Scientific progress is precarious and conditional. If we are 
only learned without being truly cultured, we become a danger to 
Society, sa-aksaro viparitatve rüksaso bhavati dhruvam—he who 
is literate, when inverted becomes a demon. There is an observation 
of Aristotle which is akin to this saying : 

Man when perfected is the best of animals, but, when separated from 
law and justice, he is the worst of all; since armed injustice is the more 
dangerous, and he is equipped at birth with arms meant to be used by 
intelligence and virtue which he may use for the worst ends. Wherefore 
if he have not virtue, he is the most unholy and the most savage of animals. 

In the international scene, the crisis which confronts us is the 
gravest in the whole of recorded history. We are armed with the 
Weapons of modern science and the techniques of modern psycho- 
logy, without ourselves being redeemed from greed, selfishness and 
love of power. We have increased our power over nature, but not 
Over ourselves. Science and technology are not a cure for selfish- 
ness nor a key to the mystery of the universe. Our progress can 
be Secure only in an atmosphere of confidence, hope and security. 
President Eisenhower in his Tecent speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly on the eighth of this month called for means, 
to hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to disappear 
from the minds of the people and the Governments of the East 
and the West.’ Before making his appeal to the peoples of the 
world to co-operate in this great venture and pledging the United 
States ‘to devote its entire heart and mind to find the way by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death but consecrated to his life,’ he spent a few minutes in the 
meditation room of the U.N. building. To make a new start 
we need a new approach. Respect for the basic values of spirit is 
the only antidote to the distempers of our society, social, economic 
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and political. We must recognize that there is something in man 
that hungers and thirsts after righteousness. If sheer confusion 
dominates the scene and we live in an age of anxiety and greed, it 
is because our training has been one-sided. It is wrong to assume 
that the only means required for the betterment of mankind are more 
and more of scientific discovery and technological improvement. 

It is through the study of the great classics of the world that 
we grow in our spirit. The basis of democracy is the central 
principle of all religions, that there is an intimate connection bet- 
ween the mind of man and the moving spirit of the universe. This 
principle of democracy must become an effective faith. In our 
educational institutions, we can train our young men and women 
in the spirit of democracy. We must increase wealth, reduce in- 
equalities and raise the standards of the common man. Let the 
bright image of a new India where we will be free socially and 
economically break through the fogs of fear and ignorance, self- 
interest and superstition. 

The importance of education is not only in knowledge and 
skill, but it is to help us to live with others. Co-operative and 
mutually helpful living is what we should be trained for. Moral 
qualities are of greater value than intellectual accomplishments. 
We have in our country great natural resources, intelligent men 
and women and if in addition we learn to work together with plea- 
sure, with pride, with a sense of duty in the sacred task of rebuild- 
ing our country, no one can prevent us from reaching our goal. 
The Buddha says : ‘None else compels, ye suffer from yourselves.” 
If our institutions give our young men character and democratic 
discipline, the future of our country is safe. Dharma is what holds 
society together. 

dharma eva hato hanti, dharmo raksati raksitah- 
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ris appropriate that we remember all those who worked for 
the last sixty years to make this College what itis today. Iam 
happy to find here Dr Sita Ram, Principal Chatterjee, and others 
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who must feel proud of their work for the College. It has been 
steadily growing and it has today over 4,000 students, a number 
of departments, teaching and research. Naturally you have an 
ambition to make it into a university. It is true that in our Report 
we said that if finances were adequate and if academic respon- 
sibility was undertaken, this College may be enabled to grow into 
a university. But these two conditions are essential—financial 
solvency and academic adequacy or soundness. Mere change of 
name will not make a college into a university. Universities 
which have developed without sound financial backing have acquie- 
sced in academically unsatisfactory practices. With ill-equipped 
and inadequate staff, the students do not get proper academic 
tuition or moral guidance. For over 4,000 students you have now 
135 teachers and this cannot be regarded as adequate. You must 
lay stress on quality rather than on quantity. You must be able to 
get on your staff men noted for their learning and scholarship, men 
who do not merely teach but are eager to make additions to know- 
ledge. The profession of the teacher should not be reduced to a 
trade. It is a calling, a vocation, a mission. It is the duty of 
teachers to make pupils good citizens of the new democracy. They 
must impart to the students zest for new experience, love for ad- 
venture in knowledge. 

A university should give a universal outlook. When students 
pursue different courses, meet together in a common fellowship, 
when they enter into the society of good and great men, they en- 
large their lives and characters. If we are not interested in the high 

` matters of the fundamentals of science and philosophy, we are not 

truly educated. We must preserve the basic values of our own cul- 
tural heritage without losing the momentum which science and 
technology give to human progress. 

If a man does not come to terms with his own self, if he has 
not an integrated view of life, he will become ruthless, destructive, 
even insane. He will be a lost spirit. In our conceit, we are losing 
faith in the ultimate values and attempting to live outside the di- 
mension of spirit, to close the frontiers of the ancient hidden mys- 
teries. We are uprooted, homeless, half-mad with fear and pride. 
The magic of life is fading and we find it more and more difficult to 
find the real value and the flavour of life. 

Today we must struggle not so much against death and 
disease as against man's oppression of man, against the injustice 
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and tyranny that make life so tragic and liberty so hard to preserve. 
In our philosophy of life we have the fundamentals on which a 
new world society can be built. 

When it is said that we are a secular State, it does not mean 
that we have an indifference to tradition or irreverence for religion. 
1 hope that in this College, whether it is a college or a university, 
these fundamental values of spirit will be preserved. 


INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, WALTAIR 


Speer the subject of my special study is not history, you 
have been good enough to ask me to inaugurate this Congress. 
Just as memory is the principal factor in the sense of personal 
identity an individua! possesses, even so history is the memory 
which a nation possesses. In spite of continual changes in our 
bodily cells and mental processes, each one is aware of himself 
as the same person from birth to death. This is so largely because 
of the persistence of memory. History is the cause of the nation's 
persistent identity. It is that which links the past, the present 
and the future. By connecting the past with the present, we per- 
ceive the continuity and solidarity of the ages. 

It is our duty therefore to undertake a systematic account of our 
history, an account which is objective and dispassionate. I know 
that this Historical Congress has undertaken such an account. 
Writers of history should remember what Mallinatha, the renowned 
commentator, has said : 

na amülam likhyate kificit 

na anapeksitam ucyate. 
Nothing is written here without authority; nothing is said here 
which is irrelevant. ‘ 

There are some historians who wish to be showmen, anxious to 
make an appeal to the public. To make an effect they sometimes 
distort facts or adorn tales; there are others who are concerned 
with accuracy. There is no incompatibility between accuracy and 
appeal. To secure both requires learning, intelligence and imagina- 
tion. The late Lord Balfour described Sir Winston Churchill's 
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World Crisis as ‘Winston’s brilliant autobiography disguised as a 
history of the universe". 

It is generally said that the only lesson of history is that we 
learn nothing from it. This is a warning. By a proper study of 
history, we can learn a great deal from it. Our steady and endless 
struggle for truth stretches back to the fountain-springs of human 
thought. The passage of several thousand years sees not much 
change in our general character, its strength as well as its weakness. 
Centuries of foreign rule and endless oppression leave us still 
an active force in the world though quarrelling among ourselves 
with insatiable vivacity. 

We must instruct our boys and girls in schools and colleges 
in the historical sequence of events in the past. We must treat 
with scientific detachment and accuracy the circumstances which 
marked the decline and fall of governments in India. Never 
were we in greater need of objective and scholarly study of our 
past history and present condition. We must strive to determine 
the great fundamentals which govern a peaceful progression to- 
wards a constantly higher level of civilization and the forces that 
impede it. Your President-elect, Dr Kane, has given us in his 
monumental work Dharma Süstra a historical account of our 
social life. He enjoins on us a cordial but critical devotion to the 
ideals which inspired our minds and hearts across the centuries. 

A fundamental lack of national coherence has been our grave 
defect. We complained against the British rule that it attempted 
to divide us and rule us. But what are we doing today to heal the 
divisions ? 

It is no use acquiescing in the evils of society on the assump- 
tion that historical processes dictate the pattern of society, that 
men are not in control of events, that events are in control of men 
and the course of history. When Germany plunged into Nazism, 
the classic excuse of the German was : ‘What could I do, I am 
only a little man.’ This is a retreat from responsibility. There is 
no doubt that man’s freedom of action is limited. He does not 
work in a vacuum. Social conditions, environmental pressures, 
what are called historic forces, influence him. But he can set 
his face in the right direction or the wrong. 

; There are some philosophers of history who argue that there 
is a sense of inevitability about the historical sequence. The 
late Mr H. A. L. Fisher did not agree with the determinist view 
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of history. In the preface to his History of Europe, he writes: 
One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I can 
see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows upon 
wave, only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there can 
be no generalizations, only one safe rule for the historian, that he should 
recognize in the development of human destinies the play of the contingent 
and the unforeseen. 

There are many historical developments which justify Fisher's 
observation. In the last war the Allies swore lasting friendship 
for Soviet Russia and hostility to Germany. They vowed a Punic 
peace. Germany like Carthage should be ploughed up, cursed 
and sown with salt. Now Russia and the Allies are in opposite 
camps and Germany is a friend of the Allies. One can only feel 
something like awe at the waywardness of history, with her fan- 
tastic turns and twists. This waywardness, this contingency, is the 
result of the free will of man. 

The age we live in threatens world-wide catastrophe. It also 
holds out unexpected hope and promise. Man must take charge 
of events on a world-wide scale. He should cease to be a helpless 
mechanical puppet and become a wakeful, responsible, truly crea- 
tive being. Where freedom is absent, history is fate. As people 
who possess faith in human dignity, we must not passively wait 
for a world order of peace but we must strive actively to bring 
the nations into the ways of peace. It is easy to drift into a fata- 
listic attitude that nothing can be done and we must await help- 
lessly the catastrophe which will destroy civilization. We must 
not only envisage the horrors of war but work with all our might 
to raise barriers against it. We must work for peace not merely 
because of the fear of the consequences of war but from the convic- 
tion that war and all that leads to it are a defiance of justice and 
humanity. 

History can serve as a strong force for international co-ope- 
ration. It must bring into proper focus the great heroes who have 
stressed the dignity and the brotherhood of man. History is 
not merely the story of squabbles long since dead. It is also an 
account of the struggles of man to achieve higher standards of 
living, justice, peace and security. The victories of peace should 
be described and not merely the horrors of war. History must 
be used to develop an understanding of the cultures of the other 
nations of the world. 
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The New Year must be both a challenge and a message of 
hope to the millions whose lives are overshadowed by the threat 
of another war. It should summon us to further the cause of 
peace by being men of peace ourselves. The best plans are des- 
troyed by ambition, hate and greed. Let us rid ourselves of 
these passions and realize that the Will which controls the universe 
is not power and majesty but love and peace. 

I have pleasure in inaugurating your meetings and I wish you 
success in your deliberations. 


INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
BOMBAY 


I AM delighted to be here and be associated with the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the Indian Historical Research Society, which 
was founded by Father Heras in 1926. Though it started as the 
Post-Graduate Department of St. Xavier's College, under the 
inspiring leadership of Father Heras, it has functioned as more 
than a mere College Society and served the needs of the country 
in historical research and scholarship. The Institute has been 
planned with great care and attention to detail. You have a 
Library, a Museum, a Numismatic Collection, Manuscripts, 
Photographs and Sculptures. The list of theses prepared in the 
Institute is an impressive one. The Commemoration Volume pays 
a well-deserved tribute to the excellent work done by Fr. Heras as 
a historian and guide and friend of other history workers. He 
has himself written a number of works of great value on a variety 
of subjects, Asoka, Akbar, the Pallavas, and has been for the last 
twenty years working on a matter of considerable importance to 
the world—Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture. We are indeed 
greatly indebted to him for his scholarly contributions and the 
way in which he has helped workers in this field. 

History is not a mere series of intrigues and aggressions, furies 
and devastations, pillages and conquests organized by kings and 
rulers, despots and dictators. This is not the whole story. We 
should not be satisfied with the deeds and misdeeds of our emperors 
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and statesmen, the dates of their births and deaths, their triumphs 
and defeats. There is the cultural history, the social history, and 
the history of the sciences. In a true sense history is a struggle of 
man to reach beyond himself, to approximate to the ideal of free- 
dom and of human concord. Rightly studied it should not breed 
hatred among nations. It must look upon nations, great and 
small,as participants in a common enterprise, some fortunate in 
their undertakings, others restricted in their efforts, unequal in their 
contributions but equal in their desire and will for peace and pro- 
gress. History should teach us how nations gave to each other 
and took from each other. In that way it must prepare us for the 
future order. 

Man, as he is, is not to be regarded as the crowning glory of 
evolution. The story of life on earth goes back to a thousand 
million years. In each geological period there have appeared crea- 
tures which might have been represented as the highest types of 
creation. Yet those forms of life have been superseded by others. 
When we look at the steady climb of life on the path of evolution, 
it is presumptuous to assume that man, the latest product, is the 
last word or the final crowning glory, and with his arrival the steps 
of evolution have come to a sudden end. If the past is any clue 
to the future, we cannot regard mankind as anything more than 
a stage in life’s progress, and a mile-stone on the path of evolution 
towards a greater future. The next stage is not in his physique 
but in his psyche, in his mind and spirit, in the emergence of 
a larger understanding and awareness, in the development of a new 
integration of character adequate to the new age. When he gains 
a philosophic consciousness and an intensity of understanding, 
a profound apprehension of the meaning of the whole, there will 
result a more adequate social order which will influence not only 
individuals but peoples and nations. We have to fight for this 
order first in our own souls, then in the world outside. This means 
that man must purge himself of his intolerance, his love of power. 

Progress is not a law of nature. To say that history is the product 
of the automatic operation of impersonal forces, mechanical 
nature, or economic production is wrong. Human effort is the 
method by which our needs are realized. Hegel, Marx, Spengler 
suggest a kind of inevitability of history. Spengler, for example, 
traces an analogy between the life-cycle of a living organism and 
that of a culture. They are born, have a youth, mature, grow 
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old and die. History is a creative process, a meaningful pattern. 
It is brought about by the spirit in man. While external conditions 
determine our progress to a large extent, they are not completely 
coercive. Machanistic fatalism is drawing mankind near to the 
abyss of self-destruction. We must realize that the human indivi- 
dual is capable of transcending conditions and controlling them. 
Human beings are not mechanical entities. If they were so, their 
future would be completely predictable. But they are creative 
human spirits. 

History advances by jumps, not always by gradual changes. 
It was a characteristic error of the past to count on gradual evolu- 
tion, to presume that in the advances of history, as in the biological 
world, spontaneous realities emerge suddenly and in a sense without 
preparation. History proceeds very often by jumps which we call 
revolutions. 

There is a well-known saying that the only thing we learn from 
history is that we learn nothing from it. This is a comment not 
on history but on human stupidity. If we are careful we can learn 
a great deal from history. Our past history demonstrates that 
we failed whenever our centre weakened, when internal dissensions 
became prominent, when famine and disease were allowed to 
spread, when administration became unclean and corrupt. These 
indicate the great need for warding off the forces that are sub- 
versive of stable order. Contemporary history also reinforces this 
truth. Russia before the October Revolution, Germany in the 
period of economic depression which brought Hitler to power after 
the practical wiping out of the middle classes, China in the forties 
and more recently Egypt—they demonstrate that when selfish 
leaders develop vested interests in the administration, national 
discords arise, economic development is checked and revolutions 
occur. We find today in our country in spite of the attainment of 
independence and the many impressive achievements, a wide-spread 
sense of dissatisfaction and frustration. If these things are to be 
removed and if the young men and women are to be persuaded 
to enlist themselves in the work of internal consolidation and 
development, it is essential to emphasize national unity, rapid 
economic development and a pure, clean and honest administration. 
We must put down the forces that impair our national unity, 
retard our economic progress, whether these forces come from the 
rich or the poor, the capitalist or the labourer, and endeavour to 
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raise standards of efficiency and honesty in our administration. 
National unity, economic reconstruction and good government are 
the needs of the hour. I hope that these ends will be kept in view 
by our leaders and people. 

We are living in days of destiny. What happens in our country 
in the next few years will determine not only the future of 
our land but of a large part of the world. This is not a time for 
faint-heartedness. We must avoid the deadly sin of cynicism, of 
despair. However rugged the obstacles that confront us may be, 
we must face them with honesty and seriousness and push on. That 
is the- warning of history. 


SAUGAR UNIVERSITY 


DIA my congratulations and good wishes to the candidates 
who have taken their degrees and won distinctions. It is my fer- 
vent hope that the equipment of mind and the habits of discipline 
which these degrees and distinctions symbolize may continue to 
be with them in their future lives. 

You are fortunate in living today in a Free India which requires 
for its full development every able-bodied citizen who can serve 
the country without thinking of his own personal reward or 
suitable status. I know that it is easy to say that work is its 
own reward, but workers should also live, and if their work is to 
be satisfactory, they must be enabled to live in comfortable condi- 
tions. Our Governments, Central and Provincial, should devise 
rapidly mehods of employing all available talent. If we are unable 
to give employment even to our educated youth they become neu- 
rotic and dissatisfied with the existing economic order. Full 
employment and social security are treated today as the true tests 
of real democracy. This view is not unknown to us. In a Kalinga 
Edict, ASoka writes : 

All men are my children. Just as I desire on behalf of my own children 


that they should be provided with all manner of comfort in this as well 
as in the other world, similarly I desire the same for all people. 


In this University you have conditions which make it possible 
to develop true university life. You do not suffer from over- 
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crowding. I am glad that you pay attention to research work. 
No teacher can inspire his students or win their respect if he is 
not himself interested in extending the frontiers of knowledge. 
The ability to teach pupils, to teach themselves, to inspire students 
to new lines of enquiry is a rare gift. The work and reputation of 
a university depend on the presence of such teachers. 

The Government of India are considering ways and means by 
which conditions in the universities can improve. They wish to 
assist you in building hostels, providing playgrounds and, more 
than all, raising the status and salary conditions of the teachers. 
But no teacher deserves consideration if he does not love his sub- 
ject and care for the intellectual and moral development of the 
students. It is teachers who have no academic interests but are 
ambitious for power and position in the university administration 
that start intrigues and party spirit. Factionalism has been the 
curse of our public life and I fervently hope that this University 
is free from it. Teachers in colleges and universities require to 
be selected with great care, and when once they are recruited, they 
should be treated with consideration. 

When I last visited this University with my colleagues of the 
University Education Commission, Dr Hari Singh Gour was the 
Vice-Chancellor. This University owes its existence to his inspi- 
ration and munificence. In these days when we are money-mad, 
his example that wealth is to be used for public good and not 
for private advantage cannot be over-estimated. Dr Gour be- 
lieved in the rights of reason. He was anxious that we should 
develop a scientific frame of mind, a rational outlook on life. He 
was deeply distressed by a good deal of superstition and obscuran- 
tism that pass for religion in our country. He felt that the social 
prejudices and religious superstitions which our people adopted in 
blind, unthinking trust were mainly responsible for our degrada- 
tion, political and economic. Even our ancient writers protested 
against the abuse of religion. Look at the following verse : 

vrksàn chitvà, pa$ün hatva 

krtvà rudhira-kardamam 

yady evarh gamyate svargam 

narakam kena gamyate. 
If one can go to heaven by cutting trees, killing animals and making 
blood to flow, how, Pray, can one go to hell ? This verse is a 
condemnation of practices repugnant to one's conscience but as- 
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sumed to be permitted by religion. India was never conquered 
from without; she was defeated from within. Itis the unexamined 
life that led to our suffering. 

Dr Gour believed in education which is the means for the 
spread of scientific habits of mind, social reform and spiritual 
outlook. It would please his soul if those who are trained in this 
University acquire sane outlook and democratic behaviour. 

Dr Gour felt that the inspiration for the renewed life should 
be spiritual, as his respect for Buddhism on which he wrote an 
important work indicates. The crisis of our time lies in our acqui- 
sition of vast new powers over the world of nature without acquir- 
ing any more power over ourselves. The problem facing us is : 
why has not man grown in moral character as well as in intellec- 
tual power ? Why is he obsessed by unrelenting hatreds and un- 
ceasing fears ? Flight from spiritual life accounts partly for the 
frenzy of our time. We suffer today not so much from the split ' 
atom as from the split mind. Intoxicated by the achievements 
of science we seem to believe in the supremacy of man. 

isvaroham aham bhogi siddhoham balavan sukhi. 

There is a lack of humility, a lack of reverence for the ideals, 
grace of mind and charity of heart. There is only the will to power 
which assumes many forms. We exalt our views into ideologies 
and think that the world could be saved only by the acceptance 
of this or that way of life. The spirit of reason will tell us that 
we should avoid extremes of ideology and of action and return 
from excess to moderation. The Buddha showed us the middle 
path which avoids the extremes of self-assertion and self-denial. 
To induce the right attitude of life we must refine the minds, the 
tastes and the manners of our youth. We must make them adopt 
the principle of all great religions : *Be not overcome of evil but 
overcome evil with good." 

While we expect the Governments to tackle the problems 
of illiteracy, unemployment, etc. we expect the universities to 
fight the evils which matter most—hatred, malice, idleness, mutual 
distrust and love of domination. These sap our national strength 
and are often not assuaged but inflamed by some of our leaders. 
That is why we wish to protect the universities from encroachments 
by outside political agencies. 

We must train the young to the best possible all-round living, 
individual and social. We must make them intelligent and good. 
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They must learn to observe spontaneously those unwritten laws 
of decency and honour felt by good men but not enforced by any 
statute. 

Iam happy to note that courses in science and the humanities 
are prescribed for all in this University to promote a balanced 
education and avoid the evils of narrow specialization. It is by 
the study of the great classics that we can improve our taste and 
civilize our. behaviour. We must all strive to make this country 
a true democracy, a vast family where every member retains his 
personality, but all hearts beat in unison. The Rg Veda conclud- 
es with a prayer asking us to develop unity of purpose, of heart 
and of understanding : 

samáno va ükütih, samānā hrdayàni vah 
samànam astu vo mano yathà vah susahásati.* 

It is this spirit which should sustain us. Calamities may be 
inflicted by others, but no nation can be degraded but by itself. 
Outsiders may inflict injury on us but they cannot bring us shame. 
Dishonour comes only from ceasing to remain faithful to oneself. 
There is no material suffering from which one cannot rise if only 
one maintains one's spirit of self-reliance which is the source of 
all real greatness. 

You are a young University and you have yet to build up 
sound traditions. May it be given to you to contribute a little to 
this task by your own qualities of intellectual integrity and active 
sympathy, prajfià and karund. 


TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
SOUTH ASIA 


pen great pleasure in inaugurating the Round Table Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Social Sciences in South Asia. 
May I offer to the representatives of the seven participating 
countries and other delegates to the Conference a cordial welcome 
on behalf of the Government and the people of this country and 
also of UNESCO, of which I happen now to be the General 
President? 

1X,182 
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This Conference is called in pursuance of the resolution 3.141 
of the Seventh Session of the General Conference, which reads: 
‘The Director-General is authorized to encourage social science 
teaching in Universities and Secondary Schools emphasizing the 
contribution that such teaching can make to human progress and 
to education for living in a world community.’ 

The first two topics proposed for discussion are, to my mind, 
of great importance. What are the disciplines which belong to 
the group of the Social Sciences and what is the unity binding 
them ? Social Sciences include Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology, Social Anthropology, and Social Psychology. There 
is adequate justification for giving greater attention to Social 
Sciences than we used to do till now. For, Social Sciences help 
us to understand the society in which we live, the basic needs of 
human beings, the economic arrangements and the political forms. 
Even as every educated citizen should have some knowledge of the 
material world in which he lives, it is equally important that he 
should have some knowledge of the society in which he lives. 

Certain basic needs are essential factors of human behaviour 
at all times, the need for security, for tradition, for religion. But 
the forms in which these needs are expressed are capable of great 
variation from time to time, from place to place. Again, poli- 
tical theories are based on views about the psychology of man. 
Hobbes, for example, began his political theory with a psycholo- 
gical doctrine of the nature of man. His despotic State was devis- 
ed for a fear-driven humanity. Locke and his followers advocated 
political freedom and non-intervention by Government on the 
assumption that man was naturally good and self-improving and 
his economic activities generally tended to help society. The con- 
flicting ideologies today are also based on conflicting views of the 
nature of man. 

There is a danger that a scientific view of social phenomena 
may incline us to a determinist view of history which looks upon 
social growth. as obedience to certian laws. Vico proclaims that 
history is a regular alternation between progress and regression. 
St. Simon looks upon history as a series of oscillations between 
organic and creative periods. Marx holds that history is a succession 
of economic systems, each violently replacing its predecessor. 
These views raise the age-old problem whether man makes history 
or history makes man. Great historical figures may be products 
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of their time, but by their individual genius they alter the climate 
of thought, incite revolutions, change the structure of society and 
start new epochs. The way in which Marx and Rousseau influenc- 
ed the course of history is an illustration of it. 

Man is not body and mind alone. He has, in addition, the 
spiritual dimension. As long as the nature of man is interpreted 
by sciences, natural and social, and his life and world are shaped 
according to these concepts, the essentially free spirit of man is 
overlooked, and yet it is this free spirit that accounts for the way- 
wardness and the unpredictability of history. When the late 
H. A. L. Fisher remarked that he saw no plot, rhythm, of predeter- 
mined pattern in history, but only the play of the contingent and 
the unseen, he was referring to the free activity of human beings. 
Man is a moral agent who can determine his behaviour. He can 
grow by the exercise of his will. If a human being loses his 
creativity and becomes an item in an anonymous crowd, the know- 
ledge which he now possesses through science and technology 
may choke him and the power he now commands may wipe him 
out. But he can control the knowledge and use the power he 
now has if he has a sense of values and does not betray his own 
creativity in his love for routine. This brings us to the question 
of human values. 

The study of Social Sciences will bring us nearer the goal of 
human progress to some extent, as every increase of knowledge 
will do. But the main objective of human progress and living in 
a world community, which the General Conference resolution states, 
requires something more than science, natural or social. Disciplines 
which deal with values like Ethics, Philosophy and Religion are 
essential for promoting the ideals of good life and world community. 

Agricultural sciences and industrial arts can increase our 
productivity. But they do not tell us what we should do with 
increased wealth and leisure. Economics, Politics and Jurispru- 
dence can frame good laws and define fundamental rights, but 
they do not by themselves bring about a good society. The know- 
ledge of Social Sciences in the hands of men whose values are 
chaotic is not a help. The marvellous achievements of natural 
sciences in recent years gave rise to the impression that human 
progress would be automatically secured with the rapid advance 
of science and technology. This view was shattered after the 
experiences of the two World Wars. Never before has scientific 
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progress been so general and intensive and never before has intole- 
rance beenso savage and civilization so fragile. 

It is argued that the balance between the increase of power 
over nature and the lack of control over oneself may be restored 
by the study of Social Sciences. Our malady is traced to our one- 
sided concentration on the study of non-human nature, and the 
neglect of the study of man, specially man in society. In an 
article in the Universities Quarterly, Lord Beveridge wrote : ‘If 
mankind is to make worthy use of this growing mastery over nature, 
he must learn how to master himself. To win that mastery he 
must take the same road as has led to his mastery over nature, the 
hard, long road of science, applied not to nature but to man in 
society. The Social Sciences, he argues, must be based on a 
study of facts and not on deduction from concepts. ‘Without 
them civilization is in danger. Without better understanding 
of themselves and society, there can be no assured happiness 
for mankind.’ It would be wrong to think that the betterment of 
mankind can be secured merely by the knowledge derived from 
natural and social sciences. While natural sciences give us mastery 
over nature, social sciences do not give mastery over ourselves. 
They give us basic information and knowledge about man in so- 
ciety. But progress depends not merely on knowledge but on 
will. Both natural and social sciences give us instruments and no 
norms for the right use of those instruments. The Social Sciences 
tell us how we can control human beings in society even as natural 
sciences tell us how we can control nature. By equipping man 
with this additional knowledge, the need for guidance has become 
greater. We have seen in our own time how the weapons of mo- 
dern science and the techniques of modern psychology have been 
used for different schemes of social regeneration. Some advo- 
cates of social Utopias have organized the cupidities of men into 
terrifying systems of power. Some have used the newly acquired 
knowledge for sowing distrust, starting fissures among peoples 
who are already disrupted by their own dissensions. Lea- 
ders of States take hold of virgin minds, plastic, enthusiastic, 
impressionable, generous, and make them victims of racial, class, 
religious, or national pride. 

If we are to use the knowledge of Social Sciences for help- 
ing human progress and world community, we must obtain the 
discipline of human nature from Aesthetics and Ethics, from 
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Philosophy and Religion, though they are not inthe strict sense of 
the term Social Sciences. Sciences, natural or social, give us 
knowledge not judgement, power not vision, strength not sanction. 

The aims which the resolution puts before us can be secured 
only if we look upon ourselves as members of humanity as a whole. 
The world consciousness should be aroused. The environment 
is suitable, only re-education is necessary. If the cave man had 
been asked to think nationally, he would not have understood. 
His ancestors thought in terms of family. Slowly the family clan 
yielded to the village. Then we had the City State and after that 
the idea of a nation grew up. It is still dominating us and will 
continue to do so, so long as there are peoples suffering from foreign 
control. Today the world has become small and our vision is 
enlarged. To make the world safe for peace, our conscience must 
grow and our comprehension of human dignity must increase. 
Civilization is constituted mainly by a series of human relationships 
which provide for the best possible development of the potentia- 
lities of human beings. We must, if we are to prepare ourselves 
for the new world which is on the horizon, rid ourselves of racial 
pride and religious intolerance and of that deep-seated lust for 
power, which Isocrates says, ‘is the wicked harlot who makes city 
after city in love with her, to betray them one after another to their 
ruin’. (8.103). If Social Sciences testify to any truth, it is this, that 
nations, great in their intellectual, industrial and political achieve- 
ments, fail to survive if they do not possess vision, charity and friend- 
ship forothers. Ifthe world is to be saved, the great nations of the 
world should look to one another as friendly competitors in the 
onward march of civilization and worthy rivals in the arts of peace. 

Education in Social Sciences should help us ‘to grow mature 
and free, to flower in love and goodness,’ to increase wisdom and 
virtue. We should work for a general renewal of humanity. If 
the knowledge derived from sciences gets into wrong hands, the 
world will be in peril. If enough men and women arise in each 
community who are free from the fanaticisms of race, religion 
and ideologies, who will oppose strenuously every kind of mental 
and moral tyranny, who will develop in place of an angular national 
spirit a rounded world view, we will get near the concept of ‘on 
earth one family’. 

I hope that our deliberations will help to advance the study 
of Social Sciences in the South Asia region and help their peoples 
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to an understanding of the basic needs and the ultimate ideals of 
human society. 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 


M5 I welcome you most cordially into our fellowship and 
express our sense of deep pride that we have in you, our 
latest graduate, one who has faith in the new international society 
and world peace. We have watched with admiration the great part 
Canada under your leadership has been playing in the United 
Nations and her endeavours to mediate between the United States 
and the Commonwealth, whenever such occasions arose, and I 
hope that such occasions were few. 

It is the first time that the Prime Minister of Canada visits our 
country and other parts of Asia. It indicates the increasing re- 
cognition that the problems of the world cannot be disposed of 
without reference to the wishes of the Asian people. Fast and 
West have come together never again to part. ]t is no more a 
question of closer contact or association, but one of intimate 
union, union for a common creative destiny. ‘We are members 
one of another,’ said St. Paul, and if we courageously implement 
this truth in our daily life, in national and international affairs, 
we will make history ‘rich in quality and majestic in scale’. 

If there is unrest today in Asia and Africa, and if there are 
disruptive forces—social, economic and political—at work, we 
are convinced that these troublous conditions can be improved 
only by the extension of democratic liberties to them. We do 
not love freedom if we do not give freedom to others. We must 
show that we are zealous for social righteousness and we will not 
tolerate mass misery whether in the East or in the West. The free 
development of each nation is the condition for the free develop- 
ment of all. So long as people suffer in any part of the world 
from the evils of political, economic and racial exploitation, the 
world will be marred by cleavages and threatened by discords and 
peace will be precarious. 

Chancellor’s Address at Special Convocation admitting the Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, to an Honorary Degree of Delhi 
University, 24 February, 1954 
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In working for the new society, the Universities have a great 
part to play. The silent under-currents of human feeling, the 
general anxiety for peace and co-operative living are far nobler and 
more important than the much publicized conflicts of racial, na- 
tional and ideological ambitions. It is for the Universities to 
prepare for the world community by taming the savageness of 
man, overcoming wildness, anarchical ambition, spiritual blind- 
ness, recalcitrance which are grave internal obstacles and the verve 
to settle problems by the arbitrament of force, forgetting that 
justice is more important than armaments and the maintenance of 
peace by threats of horror is repugnant to the moral sense of man- 
kind. Political and economic arrangements are matters for con- 
tract and they can succeed only if there is unity of purpose, of heart 
and mind, springing from devotion to great ideals. It is the main 
function of Universities to foster world loyalties, a sense of moral 
values and faith in the human spirit, ideals which are shared by the 
Universities of the East and the West. 

The problems are vast and the stakes are high and many of 
us seem to feel utterly helpless and inconsequential. We shrink 
within ourselves and gaze in dazed condition at the spectacle of 
society rushing towards its ruin with the seeming fatality of the 
Greek tragedy. But we are not prisoners of destiny. The human 
individual is a free agent, svatantrah kartā; ‘he is a cause, not an 
effect,' in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas. When, therefore, we 
find a person of your serene and commanding qualities steadfastly 
working for peace, without being discouraged by difficulties, with 
faith in the ultimate destiny of mankind—the waves on the shore 
may be broken, but the ocean conquers nevertheless—we feel proud 
to honour you. May you live long to lead your nation and through 
it the world, to an era of positive peace and general prosperity. 


SAHITYA AKADEMI 


I the regrettable absence of our Chairman who is essentially a 
man of letters who has strayed into politics owing to the condi- 
tionsof our time, I have been asked to inaugurate the Sahitya 
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Akademi or the National Academy of Letters. As the Maulana 
Sahib has just explained, we have now an Academy for drama and 
music; we hope to set up one for the visual arts and today we are 
starting an Academy for letters. 

Sahitya Akademi, the phrase combines two words, one Sans- 
krit and the other Greek, suggesting the universal aspiration of our 
enterprise. Sahitya is literary composition, Akademi is a society 
of learned people. It is an academy of literary men, those who do 
creative work in literature in the different languages of our country. 
Maulana Sahib has rightly emphasized the importance of standards. 
Association with the Academy either as Fellows or as Members is 
regarded as a great distinction in all civilized countries. lt is the 
means of recognizing men of achievement, encouraging men of 
promise in letters, educating public taste, and improving standards. 
The Sahitya Akademi of our country should take note of the 
important creative work done in the different languages of the 
country. 

I agree with you, Maulana Sahib, in thinking that the intellec- 
tual renaissance through which we are passing, is, to no small 
extent, due to the impact of Western culture on our society. This 
impact came to us through the English language. Your references 
to the writings of men like Tagore and Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghosh 
and Nehru fully justify the inclusion of English among the languages 
to be noted by the Akademi. 

It is the aim of the Government to take the initial steps and 
encourage by adequate financial grants the work of the Akademi. 
It is not the responsibility of the Government to produce creative 
work. We are reminded of Napoleon’s remark : ‘I hear we 
have no poets in France, what is the Minister for the Interior doing 
about it 2” No Government can make poets to order; it may sub- 
sidize versifiers. The Akademi should remain completely auto- 
nomous, if we are to have a creative and not a managed litera- 
ture. 

When we aim at a Welfare State and expect the State to pro- 
vide all things, we must see to it, in the interests of our social health 
and vitality, that the individual does not lose the freedom to live 
his own life by his own standards, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, that he has the liberty to conform or not con- 
form, to do, undo, or misdo so long as he does not interfere with 
the equal freedom of others, and does not cross the limits of decency. 
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Society is becoming more and more regimented. The scope for 
free activity is becoming increasingly restricted. We are all num- 
bered and docketed. We are becoming anonymous units in a 
crowd, not free subjects in a society. The individual seeks the 
shelter of the crowd for safety, for comfort, for relief from loneli- 
ness, from responsibility. We have a fear of freedom. When our 
activities are regulated, imagination which rests in solitude cannot 
thrive. Unless the individual has the courage to be lonely in his 
mind, free in his thought, he is not capable of great writing. Great 
literature, like true religion, is what a man does with his soli- 
tariness, to use Whitehead's phrase. W. B. Yeats says : 

We make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric but out of the quarrel 

with ourselves, poctry. 

The aim of literature is the good of the world—visvasreyah 
kàvyam. Its purpose is not to reflect the world but to redeem the 
world, It is not to mirror the glinting surfaces of the given but 
to recreate the experience. The literary artist must enter into soli- 
tude, glimpse the vision, bring it down to earth, shape it with emo- 
tion, and carve it into words. Literature is the channel between 
spiritual vision and human beings. The poet is a priest of the 
invisible world, a divine creator, a kavi. He is not a mere enter- 
tainer but is a prophet who inspires and expresses in varied ways 
the entire aspirations of the society to which he belongs. All this 
means concentration and integrity which become difficult, if not 
impossible, if our minds are filled with sickness and violence or 
if we become puppets with stereo-typed opinions. 

An academy, as used and understood by the Greeks, meant 
a body of students gathered round a leading philosopher for the 
study of philosophical problems. The first Academy was the 
philosophical society founded by Plato about 387 B.c. where he 
taught his pupils among whom was Aristotle. These academies 
were like the forest hermitages of the Upanisads. In Renaissance 
Italy, groups interested in humanistic studies formed academies. 
Modern academies are the continuation and development of these 
mediaeval academies. The French Academy is one of the five 
academies which together constitute the Institute of France. The 
French Academy includes not only men of letters but philosophers 
and historians whose works rank as literature. Bergson, Gilson 
and Grousset were elected Members of the French Academy. 
Our National Academy of Letters may include creative writers 
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in history, philosophy, oriental studies also as the French Academy 
does. 

Whatever gives the shock of intellectual and imaginative 
pleasure and says something fresh and stimulating is literature or 
sahitya. The Rg Veda, the first literary document in the world, 
is not merely religion and symbolism but poetry and literature. 
The Bible, the Avesta, and the Quran are not merely classics of 
religion but are works of literature. The seers of the Rg Veda clothe 
exalted thought in words of force and feeling. The first verse reads : 

agnim ile purohitam yajfiasya devam 
rtvijam hotaram ratna dhatamam. 
The seer piles up five adjectives to suggest Agni's competence to 
confer material and spiritual blessings. In the Upanisads, we 
find noble ideals and artistic expression. Many literary devices 
are employed to increase the effect and impress the reader, e.g. in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the writer points out, in a series of 
passages, how all objects of the world, earthly possessions, romantic 
delights provide opportunities for the realization of the self : 
na và are patyuh kāmāya patih priyo bhavati, Gtmanas tu 
kāmāya patih priyo bhavati; no và are jaydyai kamaya jaya 
priya bhavati, dtmanas tu kdmaya jaya priya bhavati; na va are 
putranam kāmāya putrah priyà bhavanti, ütmanas tu kamdya 
putrah priya bhavanti; na và are vittasya kāmāya vittam priyam 
bhavati, átmanas tu kdmaya vittam priyam bhavati; 
and so on. 
In the Chandogya Upanisad, it is said : 
yatha, saumya, ekena mrtpindena sarvam mrnmayam vijfiatam 
syat, vacdrambhanam vikaro nümadheyam mrttikety eva 
satyam. 

To illustrate the same point, other images of a nugget of gold, 
a pair of scissors, are used. 

Another Upanisad, after pointing out that we live in a three- 
storeyed house of waking, dream and sleep, refers to the state of 
freedom or illumination in words of intellectual rigour and aes- 
thetic sensibility : 

nantah prajfiam, na bahis prajfiam, nobhayatah prajfiam, na 
prajfna ghanam, na  prajüam, na prajüam, adrstam, 
avyavaharyam, agrahyam, alaksanam, acintyam, avyapade- 
$yam,  ekàtma-pratyayasáram, prapaficopaéamam, $dntam, 
3ivam, advaitam, caturtham manyante, sa ātmā, sa vijfieyah. 
10 
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It is not necessary to refer to the beauty and grace of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Itis a delight to read the stately and sonorous prose of Sarhkara. 
Look at this : 

sa ca  bhagavün jfidnaisvarya-Sakti-bala-virya-tejobhih sada 
sampannah, trigunütmikam vaisnavim svam mdyam müla- 
prakrtim vasikrtya, ajo, avyayo, bhutünàm  iívaro, nitya- 
Suddha-buddha-mukta-svabhavopi san, svamāyayā dehavan iva 
jata iva lokanugraham kurvan iva laksyate 

Gandhi includes in his prayers the famous verse from Guru 
Govind Singh’s writings : 

isvara alla tera nama 
mandir masjida tere dhama 
sabako sanmati de bhagavan. 

Indian writers, whatever subjects they handle, aim at literary 
grace and distinction. Our term sáhitya should include the classics 
of religion and philosophy even as Greek literature includes Plato’s 
Dialogues and Thucydides’ History. 

Literature has been one of our major contributions to the world. 
Our epics and plays, our tales and folk-lore transmit to us the great 
ideals of harmony with nature and integrity of mind. They have 
influenced the literature of the different languages of the country. 
In the millennium between the Greek drama and the Elizabethan 
the only drama of quality in the world is, according to Berriedale 
Keith, the Indian drama. An Indian drama is not merely a play. 
It is poetry, music, symbolism and religion. Images chase one 
another beyond the speed of thought in the writings of Kālidāsa 
who is known outside our frontiers. He represents the spirit 
of India, even as Shakespeare England, Goethe Germany and 
Pushkin Russia. 

It is by its art and literature that a society is judged at the bar 
of history. They are the reflection of the Vitality of a race. They 
decline when people suffer from spiritual exhaustion. 

We live today in an age of change, adventure, opportunity and 
expanding horizons. New influences are penetrating our thought. 
Our minds are in conflict and confusion. If some of us suffer from 
boredom and triviality, it is because we are neglecting the spirit 
in man and making him a subject of economic greeds or a bundle 
of conditioned reflexes. It is for the men of letters, the artists and 

1 Commentary on the Bhagavadgita 
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the thinkers to recapture the dignity, the mission and the destiny 
of this ancient race and produce a new climate of ideas which will 
prepare for the universal republic of letters and a world society. 


EXHIBITION OF NANDALAL BOSE'S PAINTINGS 
CALCUTTA 


I AM happy to be here and inaugurate the exhibition of paintings 
of Acárya Nandalàl Bose who, for two generations, has 
enriched the art of the world, established the fame of Indian paint- 
ing and contributed to human welfare. It is fitting that this exhi- 
bition of paintings should be held in this College of Art and Craft, 
where Nandalàl Bose received his early training. After leaving the 
College, he joined Abanindranath Tagore's School of Painting 
and his influence on Nandalal Bose's work has been lasting. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore invited him to join the art section of Vicitra, a 
society of artists and literateurs. When Tagore founded the 
Viéva-Bharati, Nandalal Bose became the head of its Kala-bhavan. 
There he trained bands of young men and women for whom 
his life and work have been a source of constant inspiration. 

Genius in this country in the past was anonymous and Nandalal 
Bose comes nearest to that ideal. Utter simplicity, unostenta- 
tious manners, a child-like heart conceal a rare blend of creative 
vision and fine craftsmanship. While his paintings are examples 
of great inspiration and technical skill, few men have endeared 
themselves by simple good nature to their pupils, colleagues and 
friends as Nandalal Bose. 

India has had a long tradition in fine arts and even in painting 
the tradition goes back to the pre-Christian era. From the draw- 
ings in red pigment of animals and hunting scenes in the pre-historic 
caves of Singhanpur and Mirzapur, it is evident that painting has 
had a long history in this country The Ramayana, the Vinaya 


Inaugural Address, 27 March, 1954 


1 "There are primitive records of hunting scenes crudely drawn on the walls 
ofa group of caves inthe Kaimur range of Central India, while examples of 
painting of the later Stone Age have been found in excavations in the Vindhya 
hills'—Percy Brown: Indian Painting, p. 15 
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Pitaka refer to citrasalas which answer to our picture galleries. 
The Buddhist frescoes found on the walls of a cave in Sirguya in 
the Madhya Pradesh belong to the first century before Christ. 
Fa Hien and Yuan Chuang described many buildings as famous for 
the excellence of their murals. The art of fresco painting in the 
Ajanta caves reached a perfection never surpassed anywhere else. 
The nobility of the theme, the majestic scope of the design, the 
unity of the composition, the clearness, the simplicity and the firm- 
ness of the line give us an impression of the astonishing perfec- 
tion of the whole. Religious piety fused architecture, sculpture 
and painting into a happy harmony. These artists with their 
deeply religious spirit worked in anonymity. They brought their 
faith, their sincerity as well as their skill to serve their religion. 
After this period we had the Moghul and the Rajput Schools as 
well as independent developments in the South, in the Courts of 
Tanjore, Pudukkota and Mysore. In the British period, occiden- 
tal influences became prominent. As a part of the general cul- 
tural reawakening to which Bengal contributed a great deal, we 
became conscious of our own artistic heritage. E. B. Havell, 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, and Abanindranath Tagore called upon 
Indian artists not to be mere slavish copyists of crude Western 
models but to realize the spirit of India's great artistic past and 
develop free creative expression. 

The new School of Painting, inspired by the master artists 
of Ajanta, produced a series of spontaneous masterpieces which 
revealed the soul of India to the world. They became famous for 
their Spiritual quality, aesthetic appeal and inward truthfulness 
or integrity. The history of Indian painting presents the cultural 
and spiritual history of the Indian people. 

Not only was the art practised from ancient times without any 
gap—though our knowledge of the history of the art may have 
many gaps—the theory of it has also been formulated. In a pre- 
Buddhist work called Sad-anga or the six limbs of painting, six 
principles were set forth. i. Rüpa-bheda or knowledge of appear- 
ances. We must study the forms, the objects animate and in- 
animate, human figures, nature and landscape. ii. Pramánam or 
correct perception, measure, Structure, proportion, perspective. 

* Abul Fazl, writing of contemporary Hindu paintin : ‘Their pi 
Surpass our conception of things. Few indeed in the VN we € dou 
equal to them.’—Aini Akbari, Blockmann's E. T, Vol. I, p. 107 
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ùi. Bhàva, or the action of feelings on forms. iv. Lavanya-yojanain 
or the infusion of grace or beauty in the artistic representation- 
v. Südríyam or similitude, truth. vi. Varmika-bhanga or the 
skilful use of brush and colours, control over technique. 

The purpose of all art is sacramental. In ancient times, art 
was used not as a means for public enjoyment, but as an accessary 
of worship. The great displays of sculpture and painting took 
place in India as in ancient Greece in temples and were made in 
honour of the gods. In temples and cathedrals men became con- 
scious of the power of works of art, to quicken their spirits and give 
dignity and order to their lives. 

Gtmasamskrtir vava Silpani : The arts, mechanical or fine, are 
for the refinement of the soul, dtmasamskrti. They help fuller 
understanding of the human spirit and greatly enlarge our capacity 
for life. He who attains to the vision of beauty is from himself 
set free. In the disinterestedness of aesthetic contemplation, the 
human spirit is momentarily freed from the inconsistencies and 
confusions of temporal life. 

moksayate hi samsárah : Music and literature, dance and 
drama, sculpture and painting are intended to purge the soul of 
its defects and lead it to a vision of the Eternal. These arts cannot 
refine the soul unless they spring from the soul, unless the spirit 
of man raises itself above its usual routine level. The artist is 
a priest. The aim of art is to capture the inner and informing 
spirit and not merely the outward semblance. It is by integral 
insight or spiritual intuition rather than by observation and ana- 
lysis of given objects that the sculptor or the painter attains to the 
highest power of artistic expression. Our arts are not concerned 
with the appearances of the actual. They are directed towards 
the realization of ideas, of the truth in the objects. Arts do not 
so much represent as suggest. They do not so much reproduce 
reality as create aesthetic emotion. They are interested in the spirit 
of men and things rather than in their material forms. In all arts 
we have imaginative creation. It is related of a famous modern 
painter that when he had painted a sunset, someone said to him : 
‘I never saw a sunset like that, and the painter replied : ‘Don’t 
you wish you could? The artist's primary aspiration is for a 
redeemed world. His mind is not a mirror which reflects the 
glinting surfaces of the given. It is on fire, close to contempla- 
tion. Croce is correct when he speaks of ‘the artist, who never 
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makes a stroke with his brush without having previously seen it 
with his imagination’.t When the king Agnimitra found the port- 
rait of Malavika lacking in fidelity to the original, he traced it to 
Sithilasamadhi, impaired concentration.? 

An agnostic and culturally uprooted age cannot hope to 
regain that faith and singleness of soul which gave to me- 
diaeval Christian art its peculiar self-confidence and innocent 
intensity or to acquire that meditative calm which imparted 
such immanent sublimity to the Ajanta frescoes. But only 
work flushed by the past and pointing to the future has lasting 
significance. 

When we come across a great genius who has abiding faith 
in the spirit of this ancient land, who has that rarest of all qualities, 
unhampered, unclouded vision, who has a highly developed artis- 
tic sense restrained by a sense of discipline and sound workmanship 
always conscious of its true Purpose, we feel that our country has 
come into its own in the world of art. Nandalal Bose takes his 
material from the classical myths and legends of India and gives 
new form to ancient ideals. His pictures of Siva and Parvati, his 
scenes from the life of the Buddha, and of Caitanya are of abid- 
ing quality. He has also given us exquisite pictures of ordinary 
themes, a dog curling on the ground, a goat suckling its kids, a 
child playing with a kitten, etc., etc. 

The abundance and versatility of his work are impressive. 
Though his outstanding work is in painting, he has tried other 
ways such as the fresco, clay-modelling, wood-cut, etching, leather 
work, textile design, Stage decoration, etc. Whatever be the means, 
Nandalal Bose's work achieves lasting greatness because of his 
conscious sense of dedication, 

The appeal of great art is not to an esoteric clique. The 
poorest and the most illiterate Tespond to it. It has been in our 
country the great exponent of our national faith and tradition. 
Nandalal Bose’s work should be known to millions and exhibitions 
like this and albums of reproductions deserve to be encouraged. 
It is my earnest hope that he may live long and inspire our people 


with his own faith in the destiny and mission of this ancient 
race. 


1 Aesthetic, p. 162 
27,2 
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Pos Shri C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar spoke to us of the 
valuable work done by the Annamalai University in fostering 
Tamil studies. Tamil is the language which is the symbol of the soul 
of the Tamil people. It has had a long history and is still vigorous 
and dynamic. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru spoke of the basic unity 
of India despite the diversity of languages and exhorted us to 
study each other's literatures and understand the kinship of thought 
and ideals binding the different literatures. The P.E.N. takes us 
a little farther into the world arena. 

The P.E.N. India Centre is now in its twenty-first year. It 
was founded in 1933 by Madame Sophia Wadia with her great 
faith in its possibilities for the cause of world unity and human 
brotherhood. 

The India Centre of the P.E.N. has functioned all these years, 
promoting unity within and understanding without. It has served 
as a link between the different linguistic regions of India and as a 
bridge between India and the other nations of the world. Its 
one essential objective has been to create a community of mind 
which is the essential basis for a stable world order. 

While Governments use power and sanctions to mould events, 
we use persuasion, we appeal to reason and emotion and use words 
spoken or written to shape the future. We do not serve any nation, 
faith, or ideology. Our cause is humanity and our interest is 
peace. 

Our first President, Rabindranath Tagore, though his inspiration 
was derived from the spirit of India, spoke of the universal 
man. In his Visva-Bharati he sought the co-operation of all 
countries, all creeds and all cultures. His life was spent in the 
persistent effort to build a new world of human fellowship. For 
our second President, Sarojini Naidu, Indian culture was not a 
monotonous one but a rich, full diversity. India is one in spirit, 
however diverse in race and creed. Differences of language have 
not been an impediment to the growth of a common cultural out- 
look. Both our Presidents were inspired by the vision of 
human unity. With such examples to guide us, we literary 
men, poets and playwrights, editors and novelists, should use 
our gifts to clear the mists of misunderstanding and give to 


Speech at the Indian P.E.N. Congress, 16 April (Easter Friday), 1954 
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our world which is shrill and sharp a friendly countenance and 
character. 

If we wish to bring about radical changes in our patterns of 
behaviour, we should bring about changes in our modes of thought. 
We must start revolutions in the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

We live today on the edge of a precipice. The perils of atomic 
and hydrogen developments dominate our thoughts and trouble 
our conscience. A great atomic scientist of the United States, 
when he saw the first atomic blast where the flame and the smoke 
rose from the earth and touched the fringe of the atmosphere of 
the New Mexican city, said that he was reminded of the Bhagavad- 
gità. He quoted :'If the radiance of a thousand suns were to 
burst at once into the sky, that would be like the splendour of the 
Mighty One..... I am become death, the shatterer of the worlds." 
The effects of the hydrogen bomb are vastly more devastating. 
Their incalculable destructive power, we feel, will act as a great 
deterrent to war. But by these threats of limitless horror we are 
appealing to the baser instincts of human nature—fear, greed and 
hate, 

It is a familiar conception of Indian thought that the human 
heart is the scene of the age-old conflict between good and evil. 
It is assailed by weakness and imperfection but is capable also of 
high endeavour and creative effort. Man is a composite of life- 
giving and death-dealing impulses, yasya chàyà amrtam, yasya 
mrtyuh, whose shadow is immortality and death, as the Rg Veda? 
puts it. The Mahabharata says : 

amrtam caiva mrtyu$ ca dvayam dehe pratisthitam 

mrtyur Gpadyate mohat satyenapadyate amrtam. 
Immortality and death are both lodged in the nature of man. 
By the pursuit of moha or delusion he reaches death; by the pursuit 
of truth he attains immortality, We are all familiar with the verse 
in the Hitopadesa that hunger, sleep, fear and sex are common 
to men and animals. What distinguishes men from animals 
is the sense of right and wrong? Life and death, love and violence 
are warring in every struggling man. 

1 XI, 12, 32 

? X, 10, 121 

* Ghara nidrà bhaya 


maithunam ca smàm tat 2 
dharmo hi tegám yam etat pa$ubhir narünàm 


adhiko visego dharmena hinah pasubhih samanah. 
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Modern psychology repeats this truth in technical terms. 
There are two sets of instincts in each human being, those which 
conserve and unify, called erotic instincts from the sense which 
Plato gives to Eros in the Symposium, and those which destroy and 
kill, which are called the aggressive or the destructive instincts. The 
death instinct functions in every living being striving to work its ruin 
in contrast to the erotic instinct which makes for the continuance 
of life. These two sets of instincts do not work in isolation. They 
get mixed up like the waters of the river Yamuna, the dark daugh- 
ter of Yama, and those of the river Gaügà issuing forth from the 
tangled locks of Siva. Destructive instincts are sometimes sti- 
mulated by an appeal to idealism. Ordinary people are kindly and 
generous, friendly and co-operative but by propaganda and in- 
doctrination we can drain their vital springs, call the destructive 
instincts into play and raise them to the power of a collective neu- 
rosis. The cruelties of history are perpetrated in the name of noble 
causes. The atrocities of the Inquisition, for example, drew their 
strength from the destructive instincts which were released in the 
name of religion. In the past, men were infected with the war 
fever by an appeal to the great causes of freedom and democracy, 
honour and justice, which often served as a camouflage for the 
lust for power, religious fanaticism and race prejudice. So all wars 
were regarded as just and holy wars. 

Civilization consists in the gradual subordination of the in- 
stinctive life to the sway of reason. It is the duty of independent 
thinkers who do not yield to pressure or intimidation, who are 
fervent in their quest of truth, to foster the feeling of community 
and diminish the force of aggressive instincts. When we feel per- 
suaded that the enormous power which nations now possess will 
act as a deterrent to war, we are having in view the little savage, 
the ‘old Adam’ that lies at the bottom of every human breast. 
Of all emotions the least compatible with freedom and the most 
degrading to man is fear. By planting appalling fear in men’s 
hearts, we corrupt their morals and destroy their minds. A London 
schoolmaster writes : 

In the bus on the way to school I asked one of our small boys (age 11) 


what he intended to be when he grew up. He replied: ‘Sir, I need not 
worry, as by that time there will be nowhere to grow up on.’* 


1 Mr R. R. Willis of. Bow Brook School, Peopleton, Worcestershire, in 
the London Times, April 5, 1954 
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Principal Jacks suggested that the only way to avert war was 
for both sides to proclaim that they would use all the bombs they 
had, the moment the war started. Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery, Deputy Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, said 
in a broadcast from London on Tuesday, the sixth of this month, 
that if a war broke out, both sides would use atomic weapons 
‘from the outset’. 

President Eisenhower said : ‘As long as men in the Kremlin 
know we are in a position to act strongly and retaliate, war is not 
a decision they would take lightly, but they might do this in a fit 
of madness or miscalculation.’ So we have the fear that some 
neurotics may seize control of the frightful machinery of war and 
Shatter to bits in an hour all that has been built up in the course 
of centuries. The power to retaliate does not give us any security. 
We seem to live in a state of morbid fear, suspicion and hatred. 
President Eisenhower at a Press Conference on March 17, 1954 
said : ‘The world is suffering from a multiplicity of fears. We 
fear the men in the Kremlin; we fear what they will do to our 
friends around them; we are fearing what unwise investigations 
will do to us here at home as they try to combat subversion or 
bribery or deceit within. We fear depression; we fear the loss of 
jobs. All of these with their impact on the human mind make us 
act almost hysterically, and you find hysterical reaction." 

To cure the fears that he has listed, President Eisenhower 
wishes to summon up faith in the destiny of America, The failure 
of nerve, the hysterical reaction are due to lack of faith in the spirit 
and the institutions of America, in the democratic way of life 
which we value above life itself. What is the democratic way of 
life ? It includes good faith, tolerance, respect for opinions 
which we do not share, equal justice for all, the power to speak 
one’s own thoughts, to act according to one’s conscience, do one’s 
duty as one sees it, to live under a Government which he has a 
voice in making and unmaking, to promote the causes and advance 
the reforms which command his devotion, however repugnant 
they may be to the rulers. 

Many of our difüculties are due to this fact that the suppressed 
peoples are demanding the very li 
The unrest in Asia and Africa i 
and not dying. If 


1 New York Times, March 18, 1954, p. 4 
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men are created equal, that all persons, irrespective of caste and 
creed, race and nation are entitled to the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, if we accept seriously the principles of 
religion that we are members one of another, that in God there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor Barbarian, if we are 
eager to implement the principles of. the U.N. Charter, if our faith 
in democracy is not skin-deep but from the heart’s core, then our 
whole approach to the problems that now divide the world will be 
very different. We will then stand by the people who are suffering 
from colonial domination, economic oppression and racial discri- 
mination and strive to bring them relief by removing the hardships 
which now fetter their lives. These are problems which are in- 
dependent of communism. They are natural, indigenous and 
legitimate. We must face without fear the revolts and revolutions 
of the oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa. If, on the other hand, 
we defend the exploiters and condemn the exploited, if we persist 
in ruling the mass of mankind by force and fear, if we compete 
with one another in depriving the unhappy peoples of the world 
of hope and faith, we have ourselves to blame for the world situa- 
tion. If the whole world is living under pressure it is because of 
our hesitations and compromises. 

Peace cannot be had without our paying the price for it. The 
price can be paid only by those who have something to offer, those 
who have power and wealth. They should decide not to use 
their power for the domination of people, not to use their wealth 
for their corruption. Power and wealth depart from nations as 
they depart from men. The instances of Assyria, Babylon, Crete, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome and Spain leap to our eyes. What endures 
for any nation is what it contributes to the common heritage of 
all nations, to literature and arts, to science and government, to 
freedom and democracy. 

In cases of national or ideological conflicts, we should seek 
not a precarious military solution but a permanent human one. 
We cannot divide the peoples of the world into blacks and whites. 
These sharp distinctions which develop feelings of hatred for large 
sections of humanity are not adequate to human relations. The 
common people in every country are like ourselves, ordinary human 
beings, who wish to go about their daily work, do their best for 
their children, cultivate their own garden and live at peace with 
their neighbours. If some of them are willing tools of their 
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Governments, many are their unwilling victims. Instead of threaten- 
ing those who are opposed to us with frightful disaster, we should 
appeal to their higher nature. We may not love each other or like 
each other; we may at least talk to each other, try to understand 
each other. We must learn to put ourselves in the place of other 
people and realize how they feel. 

On this Easter Friday, it may not be inappropriate to remember 
that the Cross is the symbol of ultimate victory, the swallowing 
up of death by life. It proclaims that understanding and compas- 
sion are more powerful than fire and sword. ‘Blessed are the 
meek’, those who have patience, humility, understanding and 
love. 

‘In my Father's house there are many mansions,’ said Jesus. 
No nation need assume that it has been cast by heaven for the role 
of the lords of creation. If there are people who differ from us, 
our duty is not to fight them but to help to remake them, to open 
their eyes, to demonstrate to them the sterility of their programmes, 
to make them aware of the rich horizons of the human spirit. 
We may have to put. up with a good deal of malice and misrepre- 
sentation but the democratic way of life requires of us charity 
and understanding. The glory is not in war but in reconciliation. 
Since no Government in the world desires us all to go down in a 
common disaster we must try to negotiate. If agreement is im- 
possible then peace is impossible, but peace does not mean sub- 
mission to the enemy. Negotiation is not appeasement nor is 
bomb-rattling diplomacy. Difficulties are there to be faced and 
overcome. We may not be able to solve them forthwith. We 
must learn to live with difficulties. The world cannot be suddenly or 
magically transformed. Human progress embraces vast stretches 
of time. There is no need for impatience or discouragement. 
Failure should not bring forth anger. Error is not crime; it is only 
youth, immaturity. ‘When a tree grows up to heaven,’ says Niet- 
zsche, ‘its roots reach down to hell.’ There is no duality between 
heaven and hell. The opposition is between higher and lower 
Stages of development. When our vision penetrates beyond the 
stuffy horizons of good and evil, we will be gentle with the frailties 
of the weak and be stern only with ourselves. 

Faith without works is empty. We are not prepared to extend 
democratic liberties to those who do not possess them. We are 
not prepared to adopt the democratic spirit in dealing with our 
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adversaries. Infidelity to our own ideals has to be cured if the 
process of rebarbarization of the world is to be checked. 

If, as the French saying has it, war is too important to be 
entrusted to the generals, we may say that peace is much too 
fragile to be entrusted to politicians. Our Prime Minister who has 
given us a stirring and stimulating address is not a mere politician. 
The intellectuals must become aware of their mission to build a 
universal society, which is truly free and democratic, based on the 
preciousness of the human soul. The P.E.N. strives to promote 
‘good understanding and mutual respect between nations, to dispel 
race, class and national hatreds and to champion the ideal of one 
humanity living in peace in one world? Out of the anguish of our 
times is being born a new unity of all mankind in which the free 
spirit of man can find peace and safety. It is in our power to end 
the fears which afflict humanity, and save the world from the disas- 
ter that impends. Only we should be men of a universal cast of 
mind, capable of interpreting peoples to one another and develop- 
ing a faith that is the only antidote to fear. The threat to our 
civilization can be met only on the deeper levels of consciousness. 
If we fail to overcome the discord between power and spirit, we will 
be destroyed by the forces which we had the knowledge to create 
but not the wisdom to control. For the new effort we need the 
sense of religious purpose. 

In the Rg Veda, which is our earliest literary document, we 
see the face of early India, while it was yet dawn from which the 
bright day has grown. For those early writers, literature was the 
outcome of spiritual discipline, a purging of the emotions, a setting 
aside of all selfish considerations. That experience is a fever in 
which the mind is on fire and the spirit in exaltation. Literary 
artists, who are emancipated in their minds and hearts, are the 
spokesmen of the unborn world unity, based not on fear, greed 
and hate, but on that which is eternal in man, the spirit that 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, the spirit that will not be 
denied. 

We are meeting in this sacred place Chidambaram which has 
been famous for centuries in South Indian history. From the sixth 
century onwards, great Saiva saints like Appar, Jnànasambandar, 
Sundarar, Manikkavacagar visited the temple and sang the praises 
of Nataraja. The Chola Kings for four centuries from the ninth 
onwards worshipped Nataraja as their tutelary deity. 
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The temple is dedicated to one of the five symbols (pancalifiga): 
i. the symbol of earth (prthivi) at Kanchipuram; ii. the symbol 
of water (ap) at Jambuke$varam; iii.. the symbol of light (tejas) 
at Tiruvannamalai; iv. the symbol of air (vayu) at Kalahasti; and 
v. the symbol of space (akasa), ether, having no material represen- 
tation, at Chidambaram. The Indian spirit does not encourage the 
proud assertion of human personality but leads our thoughts out 
from ourselves into the universal life. These five elements are 
hints of the Infinite, whispers from secret sources, which speak to 
us of a Presence mightier than ourselves. 

The universal Reality transcends the cosmic process and exceeds 
the categories of the empirical world. It is therefore treated as in- 
definable by linguistic symbols or mental concepts. It is without 
form and yet is the source of all forms. From the cosmic end 
the Supreme Reality becomes the cosmic lord, Nataràája, the Lord. 
of Dance. 

The image of Nataraja is the representation of the pure, un- 
differenced Being which stands behind the image with a curtain 
and a string of bilva leaves suspended in front of it. Nataraja is 
the manifestation of the Lord of the cosmos. He is the perfect 
image of becoming as distinct from pure being. He symbolizes 
thythm, action, movement. God is a creator-artist. 

In regard to these manifestations, different aspects are brought 
out in different symbols. This makes for the appreciation of other 
forms of worship. A mediaeval Indian mystic wrote : ‘There may 
be different kinds of oil in different lamps, the wicks may also be 
of different kinds but when they burn, we have the same flame 
and illumination.’ Whatever may be our view of the Divine, 
whatever may be our mode of approach, if our effort is sincere, 
we reach the goal. 

True religion is not what we get from outside, from books 
and teachers. It is not the religion of routine which we adopt as 
a matter of habit. It is the aspiration of every human soul, that 
which unfolds within oneself, that which is built by one’s life-blood. 
It is the fulfilment of our nature in which there is joy which over- 
flows into world’s service. 

Nanda, one of the sixty-three famous Saiva devotees, though 
born an outcaste, by his intense devotion to the Supreme, became 
a nàyanàr and is adored as a saint. The earth is made radiant 
by the greatness of such people who have risen from small 
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beginnings to great heights of devotion. The story of Nandanàr 
illustrates that the distinctions of caste and outcaste are untenable 
for the authentically religious being. 

Here in Chidambaram we find a repudiation of cosmic pur- 
poselessness, acceptance of various forms of worship which are 
accepted as valid, insistence on human equality and participation 
in the world's upward evolution. Those are the beliefs and aspira- 
tions of our people, however disloyal some of us may have been to 
them. It is this disloyalty, false complacency, facile religion and 
pharisaism that are responsible for the weakness of our social 
fabric. We should raise our voice against the unbridled might of 
social, economic and religious reaction. Only when we shake off 
our internal insufficiencies will it be possible for us to make signi- 
ficant contribution to human welfare. 

The events of the last few weeks portend either the end of 
human history or a turning point in it. This warning is given to us 
in letters of fire. We recover moral control and return to spiritual 
life or we pass out as so many other species. Survival demands 
a change in the spirit of our lives. Let us labour to bring it about 
while yet there is light. Krnvanto vi§vam Gryam.. . Let us make the 
whole world happy. 


UNESCO GENERAL, CONFERENCE 
EIGHTH SESSION, MONTEVIDEO 


Av Lextend to you all a very hearty welcome to this Eighth Ses- 
M sion of the General Conference meeting in this beautiful city, 
pleasing to the eye and soothing to the mind. It is the capital of 
Uruguay, reputed to be a model democracy in this part of the world. 
We are now witnessing democracy in action—the country is in the 
throes of a general election. It is said that democracies can func- 
tion properly only in small States—here is an example. Hitherto, 
in history, when we wished to alter or abolish Governments we 
had either dynastic successions or violent revolutions : a more 
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human, a more civilized, a more dignified method of altering 
constitutions, of changing Governments is the method of free 
elections, and in this country today we are having free elections. 

I am informed that they do not look upon political freedom as. 
an end in itself. Everything is being done to raise the material 
standards of the people of Uruguay. You have here free education— 
education free in both the schools and the universities ; you have 
free medical services, you have pensions for old-aged people or 
people suffering from sickness, or who have contributed to Govern- 
ment service. I believe that the State of Uruguay can be regarded 
therefore as a model democracy. We wish them well in the future. 
I have no doubt that their security is sure because they have neither 
uranium nor oil. 

Since we last met our membership has increased. We are very 
glad to welcome the delegates from Soviet Russia, which has, 
for the first time, joined this Organization. I venture to hope that 
their presence here will contribute to the dissipation of the mists 
of misunderstanding, the dissolution so to say, of frozen attitudes, - 
of rigid postures, of fear, suspicion and distrust, and contribute 
to the development of world understanding which is one of the 
main objectives of this great Organization. Not only Soviet Russia,’ 
but other countries have also joined : Byelo-Russia, Ukraine, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, who were with us for some time, 
then left us, now, like prodigals, have come back to us. I do hope 
that their presence here will also help to promote world under- 
standing. Iam informed that there are certain technical difficulties 
in the way of their immediate admission and recognition. With- 
out prejudging the issue, without anticipating the Administrative 
Commission's decisions—as a very strictly temporary measure— 
Iam just throwing out a suggestion to you, that they may be allowed 
the full voting rights. As a matter of fact, I am going to make a 
statement on the question as soon as time permits, 

The world, once divided by oceans and continents, today is 
united physically, but there are still suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings. It is essential for us not to live apart but to live together, 
understanding one another, knowing one another's fears and 
anxieties, aspirations and thoughts : that is what we are expected to 
do. We have all subscribed to the United Nations Charter— 
that Charter which affirms faith in the fundamental human rights 
and in the dignity and worth of the human person. Political 
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freedom and economic justice are two sides of democracy; both 
are essential. We should lay stress on the improvements of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the people as well as on liberty and freedom. 
No society can claim to be democratic if it does not permit political 
liberty, freedom of conscience, freedom of choice between parties, 
and opportunities of peaceful and orderly changes of Government. 
No true democracy can remain satisfied merely with conditions 
which safeguard political liberty and freedom of the individual. 
It must secure the economic conditions which will validate this 
faith in the dignity of the human person. If our professions about 
the dignity of the individual are to be taken seriously, we must 
do away with all sorts of discriminatory practices; we must admit 
the independence movements in colonial territories, recognize 
that poverty in any part of the world constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity in any other part. We must not acclaim racial extermination, 
enslavement or segregation, but work for racial harmony. In large 
parts of the world there are millions of people who, on account 
of their race, have no share in the civilizations surrounding them. 
In this Organization we must try to look within ourselves, to find 
out our insufficiencies, remedy them and get together in a spirit 
of humility and understanding. 

The international situation is somewhat better. The difficulties 
are many, the hazards are great but there is hope in the air. We 
find that the situation has improved to some extent. In Korea 
the war has stopped. Anxiety, however, is felt that there is the 
unification of Korea yet. It must be brought about on the basis of 
free elections. The Indo-China war has ceased and it is the general 
hope that the three States of Laos, Cambodia and Viet-Nam may 
become independent and answerable to themselves. Any outside 
interference with these States may spoil the chances of a demo- 
cratic settlement. The Anglo-Egyptian agreement about Suez is a 
considerable step towards peace in West Asia. In regard to the 
colonial problems many are still unsolved, though marked advance 
is noticeable in regard to the future of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Tunisia and Greenland. I may be pardoned here for referring 
to a small colonial problem, the matter of the French possessions 
in India. It has been solved in a peaceful, democratic, civilized 
way. I should like to congratulate the Government and the people 
of France and their great Prime Minister, who has been acting 
with rare courage, vision and foresight on international questions. 

11 
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France, that gave the world the ideals of liberty, equality and 
fraternity can do no other. 

The ticklish problem of Trieste has also been settled with the 
goodwill of the Powers concerned. The other one of the Saar is, 
I hope, nearing solution. Even in regard to the problem of dis- 
armament, we see some signs of revived hope. While we are glad 
that the outstanding questions are being tackled, it is unfortunate 
that in many of these matters the United Nations Organization 
has been by-passed. Inthe Geneva Conferences about Indo-China, 
we had discussions with the People's Government of China, and 
their attitude was co-operative and helpful and yet that Govern- 
ment is still unrepresented in the United Nations, so the Indo- 
China Conference had to be held outside the auspices of the United 
Nations, thereby weakening the strength of the United Nations 
itself. 

In spite of all its defects, the United Nations is a symbol of the 
human hope for unity which we have been seeking for centuries. 
The spark of the spirit of man has compelled its creation. Science 
and mechanical ingenuity have been busy for more than four 
centuries in knitting together the whole habitable surface of the 
planet by a system of communications. Every form of human in- 
tercourse is rendered possible. The political unification of society 
is inevitable. The present system of a world broken up into sixty 
or seventy national States is an anachronism in an age which has 
discovered the technique of flying and the making of the atom 
bomb. Will unification be brought about by force, which, in this 
atomic age, will mean not only material but moral devastation, 
or will it be by the alternative method to war, voluntary co-opera- 
tion without the use of violence and coercion? The United Nations 
asks us to learn to live in a world community and not die of the 
disease of chauvinistic nationalism. We may be French, we may 
be German, we may be American, we may be Russian, but we 
rd essentially human beings. Let us not overlook that fundamental 
act. 

The weakness of the United Nations is the human weakness. 
If it is not able to function better it is not because there is any- 
thing wrong about the Organization, but we members working 
this Organization are deficient in our moral capacity. We still 
believe in nationalism, though we aspire to be members of the inter- 
national community. Powerful nations in the world are attempting 
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to use the United Nations and its Agencies as instruments 
of their national policies. If we are to develop an international 
outlook, it is essential that member nations should, at any rate 
in their relations with international organizations, subordinate 
national considerations to international obligations, which they 
do not always do. 

I am afraid that in our attempts to defend democracy, we 
are throwing away the content of democracy. Governments are 
becoming more centralized, more thorough in their administration, 
more coercive on their citizens, more effective in their control of 
thought and opinion, even in democratic States. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the great liberal, who was Associate Justice of the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States, once wrote that *freedom of 
speech is freedom for the thought we hate'. There is no freedom in 
allowing freedom to express whatever we desire. 1f we allow 
freedom to the people who express undesirable, even poisonous 
thoughts, it is then that we are the advocates of freedom. To 
attempt to compel persons to believe and live as we do is not a 
feature of democracy and has been a perpetual source of strife in 
the world. Evangelism in politics, in business, in religion, will 
have to be restrained if we are to live together in this world. We 
should not punish people for holding opinions which are unpopular 
or distasteful, we can punish them only if they commit offences 
or violate the laws of the land. We must assume people to be 
innocent unless they are proved to be guilty, and not hold them to 
be guilty until they prove themselves to be innocent. If the drift 
to totalitarianism in democracies continues, there will be nothing 
left for democracies to defend. 

The Programme and the Budget of unesco will come up for 
detailed consideration in these three or four weeks. I do not wish 
to anticipate or prejudge your discussions and decisions. In con- 
sidering the different items on the agenda, the main objective of 
the UNESCO, education for living in a world community with all 
that it means by way of fundamental education, international under- 
standing and co-operation, economic development, improvement 
of health and community development, will have to be borne in 
mind. 

The gross result of the Second World War was not the defeat of 
the Axis Powers—they have all been regaining their former positions 
and we welcome that—but the real result of the Second World 
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War was the rise of Asia and Africa. A large number of countries 
in the East have gained their independence—China, Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, etc. The outstanding fact of 
these countries is their mass misery, and the redeeming feature is 
their anxiety to rescue themselves from the backward conditions 
in which they found themselves. What they are attempting to do 
is to raise their standards, standards of literacy, standards of health 
and sanitation ; it is here that UNESCO is helpful. If we help to re- 
move destitution and despair, we safeguard better the interests 
of peace. Itis the one way of demonstrating that we are members 
one of another. 

This Organization has been concerned with the spread of funda- 
mental education. It regards illiteracy as the main disease from 
which millions of people in the world suffer. We are using all the 
mass media for the spread of literacy. But fundamental education 
is not to be confused merely with the acquisition of information 
and skill. We have to impart scientific habits of mind. The 
immense impact of mass media in our lives encourages passivity, 
acquiescence and conformity. Young minds are exposed to surface 
objectivity, to slogans and catch-words, to the acceptance and 
elaboration of the obvious. We all eat, think, hear and read subs- 
tantially the same things. We are developing stereotyped attitudes 
of mind. We are resisting independent thought, individual creative- 
ness or contemplation. But these are the ways by which we can 
best contribute to human welfare. The greatest works of scientific 
genius, metaphysical insight, these are all done in those few mo- 
ments when individuals sink into themselves and try to contemplate 
and meditate. These great achievements have all been made by 
individuals who have been able to resist the current of the crowd 
and have been able to sit alone and still and reflect for themselves. 
If these mass media are going to make our minds automata, if 
they are going to kill our spirit, then they are the gravest danger. 
Essential as they are, educators must be on their guard so far as 
the disadvantages of these things are concerned. Please do not 
imagine for a moment that I am trying to discourage the use of 
mass media, I am merely warning you against the abuse of mass 
media, which reduces human individuals into robots. That has 
to be prevented. 

The most essential need of our age is the spirit of religion— 
religion not in the small sense of the term but in its largest sense. 
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Think true, live love—they constitute the essence of religion. 
The pursuit of money and pleasure, the technological civilization 
is killing the power of mind and spirit. T.S. Eliot said, when we 
pass away, the wind will blow over the ruins of our homes 
saying : 

Here were decent godless people, 


Their only moment the asphalt road, 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 


That would be the comment on this civilization if it becomes 
merely technological and ceases to be moral. 

In unesco we should make fundamental education, to youth 
and adults, to all of us, base itself on the twin principles of truth 
and love. Reverence for all life should be created in the minds 
and hearts of the young. Education, to be complete, must be 
humane, it must include not only the training of the intellect but the 
refinement of the heart and the discipline of the spirit. No 
education can be regarded as complete if it neglects the heart and 
the spirit. 

We live today in a state of cold war, that is, armed fear. It 
is not peace that we are having, but a precarious equilibrium 
in which dissension does not declare itself because of mutual fear. 
It is not a state of order ; there is no inward tranquillity. We have 
to build up loyalty to the world community in men’s hearts and 
minds. Only then shall we have a human society bound by love 
of one and the same end ; then the outer order will be the spon- 
taneous expression of the inward peace. To build that peace in 
the minds of men is our task. 

No nation in this world can hold its place of primacy in per- 
petuity. What counts is the moral contribution we make to human 
welfare. Let us, therefore, try and develop the qualities of charity 
in judgement and compassion for people who are suffering. If 
we adopt such an approach, the tensions of the world will diminish 
rapidly. There are many misunderstandings. We can build peace 
even on the basis of misunderstandings. When once peace is built, 
misunderstandings will diminish. In the words of St. Paul : ‘If 
it be possible, so far as it depends on you, live in peace with every- 
one.’ 

I have great pleasure in declaring open the Eighth General 
Conference of UNESCO. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ay I, on behalf of the Universities of India, express to you 
M on this auspicious occasion our deep gratitude for the out- 
standing services to science and scholarship which this great 
University has rendered in the last 200 years? 

The contemporary world situation brings to my mind a signi- 
ficant short story. ‘Christ came from a white plain to a purple 
city and as He passed through the first street, He heard voices 
overhead, and saw a young man lying drunk on a window-sill. 
“Why do you waste your time in drunkenness?” He said. “Lord, 
I was a leper and you healed me, what else can I do?" A little 
further through the town He saw a young man following a harlot, 
and said : "Why do you dissolve your soul in debauchery?” 
and the young man answered : "Lord, I was blind and you healed 
me, what else can I do?” At last in the middle of the city He saw 
an old man crouching weeping upon the ground, and when He 
asked why he wept, the old man answered : “Lord, I was dead, 
and You raised me unto life, what else can I do but weep?” ’ 

Health, wealth, leisure and life itself which science can further 
are the opportunities for a higher life. Our distressed generation is 
obscurely aware that the present crisis is a spiritual one and what 
we need is a healing of the discord between the outward resources 
of power which are assuming frightful proportions and the inward 
resources of spirit which seem to be steadily declining. 

To redeem and re-create our civilization we need a recovery 
of spiritual awareness, a new and transforming contact with the 
inner springs of life, a sense of value. It is my earnest hope and 
prayer that this great University may send forth in the years to come 
men and women of skill and ability, of vision and courage, of wis- 
dom and virtue, who are incapable of fear andimpatient of injustice. 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
150TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 
I AM grateful to the management of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for their kindness in asking me to 
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preside over this meeting which concludes your 150th anniversary 
celebrations. It was on November 26, 1804, that a few enlightened 
Englishmen started the small Society which has developed into 
this great organization. I am glad you had on this November 
26th a public meeting to celebrate the event, which was presided 
over by the great jurist, scholar and educationist, Dr Jayakar. 
Twenty years previous to 1804, in 1784, the Bengal Asiatic Society 
was founded ; and 20 years after 1804, in 1825, the Asiatic Society 
of London was established. The initiative in all these three move- 
ments was taken by a few Englishmen who, for different reasons, 
took to Asian studies. 

Whether it is the consciousness of the responsibility of govern- 
ment or the urge for evangelism or the spirit of exploration, enquiry, 
widening one's horizon by bursting the bonds of one's own limited 
culture or the pure joy of contemplating the wondrous works of 
man under distant skies, whatever be the motive, we owe to these 
English pioneers an immense debt of gratitude not only for their 
impressive achievements, but for the impulse they gave to the study 
of our past. Warren Hastings defended in his Council Charles 
Wilkins’ rendering of the Mahabhdrata—a work which I have not 
come across—as a work that ‘may open a new and most extensive 
range for the human mind beyond the present limited and beaten 
field of its operations’. He wrote an introduction to Wilkins’ 
version of the Bhagavadgitd, noting privately that it was ‘part 
of a system which I long since laid down and supported for recon- 
ciling the people of England to the natives of Hindustan’, When 
he took some steps for the protection of the pilgrims to Banaras, 
he said that he did so for ‘conciliating a great people to a dominion 
which they see with envy and bear with reluctance’. Though his 
interest in Indian classics grew out of a political purpose, he even- 
tually developed an admiration for the classics of India like the 
Bhagavadeità which, he declared, would live ‘when the British 
dominion in India has long ceased to exist and when the sources 
which it once yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance’. 

The universality of interest which this Society has acquired 
is obvious from the fact that it counts among its precious posses- 
sions not only several Sanskrit, Persian and Urdu manuscripts 
but also European classics such as an early edition of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and the first folio of Shakespeare. Despite all 
differences of colour, race, religion, climate, there is a deep affinity 
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of mind and spirit between the East and the West which transcends 
all variations. Terence’s statement is well known : ‘I am a man ; 
I reckon nothing that is human alien to me.’ If we are to shape 
a community of spirit among the peoples of the world which is 
essential for a truly human society and lasting peace, we must 
forge bonds of international understanding. This can be achieved 
by an acquaintance with the masterpieces of literature, art and 
science produced in different countries. When we are in contact 
with them, we are lifted from the present and the immediate pas- 


sions and interests and move on the mountain tops where we 


breathe a larger air. 
Samsdra-visa-vrksasya dve phale amrtopame 
kàvyamrta-rasasvadah sallapah sajjanais saha. 

An affectionate regard for the past and an imaginative interest 
in the life of other times give us a sense of perspective, an equipoise 
which is so essential in times of tension. Whatever our immediate 
exigencies may be, we should not abandon moral values. 

Though the Society was started by a few British members, its 
gates were thrown open to Indians in 1840, the first Indian to be 


elected being Mr Maneckji Cursetji. The Society has enjoyed the. 


patronage of the progressive and prosperous community of the Par- 
sees. A large number of distinguished Indian scholars have made 
notable contributions to our knowledge of the past. The names 
of Bhau Daji, Mandlik, Yajnik, Bhandarkar, Bhagawanlal Indraji, 
Telang, Ranade, J. J. Modi, Sukhtankar, Belvalkar and Kane 
spring to our mind. They have built bridges from the past to the 
present and served as cultural intermediaries between India and the 
rest of the world. I hope the present generation of students will be 
stimulated by the examples of these great scholars and keep the 
torch of learning alight to continue the supremacy in scholarship 
which has been so well established by this Society for over a 
century. 

The activities of your Society illustrate Indo-British co-ope- 
ration in the field of Asian studies, more specially Indian culture. 
Your membership includes men of all races, cultures and nations. 
Even the honours you bestow commemorate British and Indian 
names, Campbell and Kane. Recipients of these honours also 
belong to different nations, 


The world is my country, 
All mankind are my brethren, 
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To do good is my religion, 
J believe in one God and no more.—Thomas Paine 

The intellectual renaissance which we see in our country today 
is due to no small extent to the activities of the members of the 
Society. Many cultural movements of this part of India were 
stimulated by them. Historic events are not always shaped by the 
acts of statesmen. They are moulded by the hidden currents flowing 
beneath the surface of political history of which we cannot predict 
the outcome. We influence these hidden currents only by chan- 
ging opinion. We change opinion by affirming truth, unveiling 
error, dissipating hate and enlarging men's minds and hearts. 
This essential work is the special function of this Society. 

One of the most significant political facts of our time is the 
rise of Asian countries— China, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon—and their increasing influence in world affairs. The need 
to understand the Asian mind has become important and the work 
of societies like this will be of great importance in promoting 
understanding between Asia and Europe. 

It is said that the excellent work of the Society is hampered by 
lack of funds. You are unable to have printed catalogues of books 
and manuscripts, which are essential for any research work. In 
a prosperous city like Bombay, with influential persons on your 
management, with a sympathetic Government in power, and above 
all with solid work to your credit, I have no doubt that financial 
difficulties will be soon overcome. We cannot pride ourselves on 
our love of learning and allow such institutions to languish. 

There is a story in Greek mythology. The Greek Eós, answer- 
ing to the Vedic Usas, the immortal Goddess of the Dawn, 
fell in love with the mortal king of the Ethiopians. She besought 
her fellow Olympians to confer on her human lover the immortality 
which she and her colleagues enjoyed. Though they were jealous 
of their divine privileges, they yielded to her importunity. She for- 
got, however, that the immortality of the Olympians was matched 
with perpetual youth. Eós and her aging human mate were cursing 
their fate, for the merciful hand of Death could not come to their 
rescue by putting an end to his growing senility and affliction. 
Unless we preserve the spirit of youth, keep an open mind and 
change our beliefs and practices we cannot endure. India has 
endured for centuries; it is because she has kept her spirit of youth. 
She can keep alive only if she does not idolize her institutions, 
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does not turn them into ends in themselves. To preserve the 
thought, spirit and inspiration of this ancient land and let them 
inform our customs and institutions are the tasks assigned to this 
generation of scholars. May this Society continue to do its useful 
work for many years to come. 


EXHIBITION OF CANADIAN PAINTINGS, DELHI 


Tis very kind of you to refer to my recent visits to Canada 
where I found a good deal of sympathy and understanding of 
our efforts, national and international. Your great Prime Minister 
by his visit to our country, by his courage and forthrightness, 
strengthened the close bonds of goodwill and friendship between 
our two countries. We appreciate the assistance which we have 
received from Canada through the Colombo Plan, and we are 
now co-operating in the difficult and delicate task of the Super- 
visory Commissions in Indo-China. All these, however, belong to 
the political and economic plane and history is not all politics 
and economics. Therefore, we are specially glad to welcome this 
exhibition of Canadian paintings. 

Canadian art, like Canadian thought and life, was for a long 
time derivative in character, reflecting the influences of the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States of America. Today, she 
has attained cultural maturity and this exhibition of paintings 
manifests the artistic development of a resourceful and gifted 
people. 

If art is national in its roots, it is universal in its significance. 
Great art has in it the suggestion of a good life, not merely for the 
members of its nation but for all men. It is a search for a deeper 
and more complete understanding of man. It enlarges our sen- 
sibility, purifies our instincts and lifts us above the harsh realities 
of everyday life and gives us a sense of mental and spiritual re- 
freshment. 

It is generally said that art is an expression of a higher order 
which supervenes on the natural activities of man. If happiness 
is like the bloom on the cheeks of youth, if grace is the perfection 
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of nature, art manifests the deeper impulses, the poetry residing 
in the hearts of men. An ancient Vedic saying points out that art 
is born of excess, that creative activity arises whenever physical 
and vital needs are satisfied. It is born out of our superfluity. 
Whereas it is the function of the State to provide clothing and shelter, 
it should not socialize intellectual and artistic endeavour. The 
highest work of genius is individual, free, unregimented and un- 
controlled. The artist walks where the breath of spirit takes him. 
He cannot be told his direction. He does not perhaps know it 
himself. The State can give art courage, confidence and oppor- 
tunity. It is to be a patron, not a mentor. The mechanics of living 
must be organized but the art of living should be entirely free. 

The individual today is beaten by organization. He is dwarfed, 
imposed upon, brushed aside by his group or party, business or 
propaganda, Governments are becoming more and more cen- 
tralized and more effective in moulding the minds of people. 
Freedom of the human spirit is difficult and fragile and unless we 
preserve it no great art is possible. It is the result of the discip- 
lined intelligence of free men and I hope that while our demo- 
cracies will do everything for feeding, clothing and housing our 
people, they will leave the spirit of man free. 

We had an exhibition of Indian paintings in Canada and 
this exhibition of Canadian paintings here which I have the hon- 
our to inaugurate will help the growth of mutual understanding 
and friendship between our two countries. 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 


T gives me great pleasure to take part in this function and 
confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science on Sir Cecil 
Wakeley, formerly President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. In his life and work we see a combination of profession 
with passion; and his forceful personality has played a great role 
in inspiring our young men and women to achieve the high standards 
of surgery which now obtain in this country. 


Chancellor’s Address at Special Convocation admitting Sir Cecil Wakeley 
to an Honorary Degree of Delhi University, 22 March, 1955 
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In India we have been aiming at the improvement of our 
standards of health because we believe that without physical fitness 
the wellbeing of mind and spirit are not possible. 

dharmartha-kdma-moksanam árogyam mülam uttamam. 

I hope, Sir Cecil, this country will have the guidance of your 
genius for many years to come. 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 


T is a great happiness for us to count you, Miss Helen Keller 
among our graduates. If the quality of greatness consists in the 
triumph of the human spirit over apparently insuperable obstacles, 
we have a notable example of greatness in our new Graduate. 
Physical handicaps generally result in an impoverishment of life ; 
but they have been used in this instance for the enrichment of life 
with an implacable faith and a concentrated purpose. When two 
of her senses were cut off others became more powerful. Physical 
blindness opened her inward eyes to the light within : pratyagat- 
mánam aiksad Gvrtta-caksuh. $ 

The message of her life has been a message of hope. Her 
tour in the country has moved us to expand the facilities for the 
relief of the sightless and the hard of hearing. We know how great 
a force for good a single human being can be. May she continue 
to dispense hope and happiness to the physically handicapped for 
many years to come. 


THE INDIAN SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
NEW DELHI 


I Am happy to be here and inaugurate the Indian School of 
International Studies. I should like to congratulate the Chair- 
man, Dr Hridaya Nath Kunzru, and the Governing Body of the 
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School on their enterprise in establishing this School which will 
fulfil a real need of the University. 

The programme of a university is expected to keep pace with 
the development of life and the progress of society. Our students 
should be trained to live in a world where international relations 
dominate all human concerns. 

All religions have proclaimed the oneness of the human 
community. Though it was the implication of all religions, the 
conditions and forces for realizing this dream of ages have not 
been available till our time. Today, mankind in all parts of the 
world are being steadily and inevitably moulded by the forces of 
history and geography, science and technology, into a single hu- 
man community. There is a growing sense of internátional inter- 
dependence ; the Hague Court, the Workers’ International, the 
close industrial and financial ties that bind the different countries, 
the League of Nations, the United Nations Organization itself, 
they all demonstrate that the order of social life based on the con- 
cept of an international society is being slowly established. 

This growing international society involves us in international 
relations which are tackled by statesmen and diplomats. In a 
university, however, we treat these problems from an academic or 
scientific point of view, study relations of nations, the laws, princi- 
ples, tendencies, forces which come into play when nations get into 
close and intimate relations with one another. Social and political 
sciences which were hitherto viewed from a strictly national point 
of view areto be studied from a broader angle. The field of 
International Studies covers several subjects from natural sciences 
to moral philosophy, from geography, to metaphysics. ^ While 
the different international organizations deal with problems as they 
arise from time to time, university students must consider the play of 
ideas, the variety, the discursiveness, the simultaneity of the world, 
the different national traditions and their interactions. We should 
become aware not only of facts, needs and peoples but of goals, 
norms and values. While we should study the actual relations of 
Governments and peoples, we should also know how we should 
behave towards people who live outside our national boundaries. 

What we see in the world today is the struggle between the 
still powerful tradition of national sovereignty and the emerging 
international order based on the concept, not only of the unity of 
mankind but of the community of mankind. The many acts of 
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aggression, of violations of the rule of law among nations such as 
it is, of over-emphasis on national sovereignty are the main obstacles 
to international co-operation. But if we look at the direction of 
the evolution of mankind, the present agitations, conflicting in- 
terests, divergent ambitions of peoples must be solved by peaceful 
methods. Nations of the world are profoundly convinced that 
another war would mean the collapse of present-day civilization. 
The development of nuclear power and its concentration in two 
groups have brought us to the end of the military road for the 
settlement of international disputes. It is clear that the alternatives 
are mutual survival or mutual destruction. Crush or conciliate 
your enemy, said Machiavelli. The perception of this obvious 
truth has resulted in an improvement in the international situation. 
While we combat for peace in this period of vacillation, we should 
reaffirm the concepts of international community, co-operation and 
the reign of law. Diplomacy has had till now a some what dubious 
reputation. What was said of logic by a well-known master of 
Balliol may be said of Diplomacy. ‘Is it a science ? no ; is it an 
art ? no. What is it then, a dodge ?' It has not thus far been linked 
to moral principles which regulate dealings between individuals. 

If we are to help the present society to grow organically into a 
world order, we must make it depend on the universal and enduring 
values which are implanted in the human heart, that each indi- 
vidual is sacred, that we are born for love and not hate. We must 
recognize the worth and inalienable rights of the individual as 
supreme and proclaim that sovereignty resides not in the State but 
in man. This is the meaning of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
The State is the servant of the people. If these principles are to 
guide us, we must try to settle disputes peacefully, protect nations 
against the use of lawless force, and develop modes of communica- 
tion which will permit various civilizations to enrich and not des- 
troy one another. We have learned to live peacefully in larger and 
larger units. The concept of a community has grown from a narrow 
tribal basis to the Nation State. There is no stopping short of a 
world community. We must replace anarchy by order in the 
international community. 

Our Paficasila focuses attention on the main Objectives of the 
U.N. Charter : 


l. Mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 
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Cf. Article 2, Clause 4 : ‘All Members shall refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations.’ 

2. Non-aggression 

Cf. Article 2, Clause 3 : ‘All Members shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered." 

3. Non-interference in each other's affairs 

Cf. Article 2, Clause 7 : *Nothing contained in the pre- 
sent Charter shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present 
Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VII." 

4. Equality and mutual benefit 

Cf. Article 2, Clauses 1 & 2: ‘The Organization is 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members." 

‘All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from Membership, shall fulfil 
in good faith the obligations assumed by them in accord- 
ance with the present Charter." 

5. Peaceful co-existence 

This is covered by the Clause in the Preamble : ‘To 
practise tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours." 

As war is the climax of international misunderstanding, so 
is peace the outcome of proper understanding among nations. 
We must achieve international accord by co-operating in 
solving problems of an economic, social, cultural and human- 
itarian character by promoting and encouraging respect for the 
human rights of all, irrespective of race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Naturally this School will lay stress on the study of the political, 
economic and cultural organizations of our close neighbours. A 
new Asia, which is eager to throw off foreign domination, anxious 
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to catch up with the twentieth century, determined to achieve toler- 
able conditions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, ignorant, 
illiterate fellow beings, the right to be themselves and to be answer- 
able to themselves is the principal feature of our age. Our great 
neighbour China after centuries of unrest, chaos, strife and op- 
pression has now emerged as a strong Power, eager to develop 
her resources and raise her standards. We ourselves gained our 
political independence eight years ago and are engaged in the task 
of economic and social reconstruction. The backwardness of 
Asian and African nations has been a perpetual source of economic 
rivalry and strife among the advanced nations of the world. If 
they become economically and socially advanced, one great source 
of conflict will be removed. 

Historians tell us that there is no visible pattern in human 
society. It only means that there is nothing inevitable in human 
affairs. Our future depends on the way in which human beings will 
act and I hope that those who are working in this institution will 
develop a world-mindedness. Whether we like it or not we live 
in one world. We require to be educated to a common conception 
of human purpose and destiny. The different nations should 
live together as members of the human race, not as hostile powers 
but as friendly partners in the endeavour of civilization. The 
Strong shall help the weak and all shall belong to the one world 
of free nations, a community catholic, comprehensive and co- 


Operative. May this School and its workers help to bring this day 
nearer. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


| eee you all for giving me this opportunity to come here 
and speak to you. A Convocation Speaker is expected to give 
advice to the students. I don’t suppose students generally relish 
advice. Apart from students even elders do not relish advice. 
Graduation marks the end of one Stage and the beginning of 
another and the graduates of this year have my very best wishes 
for a useful, happy, prosperous career. They are entering life 
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at a very significant juncture in the history of our country. Eight 
years ago, we won independence. That independence has been 
only political. We are not constrained by any external authority 
to behave in this way or that way, the entire initiative rests with 
us. Before independence, whenever anything went wrong, we 
had the excuse *it is all due to foreign domination. That excuse 
has disappeared. As the Buddha has said, we suffer from our- 
selves. None else compels. Today we have freedom to shape the 
future of our country in any manner we choose. If we are able to 
shape that future with knowledge, with vision, with courage, we 
may have a great future. I should like to tell the students that 
what they have learnt here, intellectual habits, moral character, 
these things will stand them in good stead and they will be able 
to make effective contributions to the upbuilding of our country 
when they enter life. 

I wish to congratulate this University on the progress that it 
has made. I am informed that last year the University started 
two Departments : of Gujarati Language and Literature, and Social 
Sciences. There is a wrong feeling about Social Sciences, which 
I should like to dispel. There are many people who think that 
just as Physical Sciences give us control over material nature, 
Social Sciences give us control over man's nature. A very distin- 
guished educationist, Lord Beveridge, said : ‘Just as we control 
through natural sciences the physical world, hereafter we will be able 
to control human nature by a study of social sciences.’ This is not 
quite correct. You will find also Lord Adrian addressing last 
year the British Association of Science at Oxford say : we have 
come to a time when by pressing a button it will be possible for us 
to obliterate two-thirds of the world and if we understand the 
nature of human behaviour, we may be able to avert that catastro- 
phe. Mere understanding of human behaviour, of the manner in 
which man acts in society, is not enough. There have been people 
in this world who took hold of the weapons of science and the 
techniques of psychology, organized the cupidities of men into 
gigantic and terrifying systems of material power. 

Today, the forces of geography, history, science and technology 
are making the world interdependent. They are welding us into 
one world and the concentration of nuclear power in two great 
centres constitutes a challenge. Either we may enter life or death. 
We have either to live together or to die together. That is what 

12 
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Social Sciences tell us. It depends on our behaviour. But Social 
Sciences do not educate the human mind with regard to the norms, 
the goals, the purposes. If we want to use our knowledge, physical 
and social, for the regeneration of humanity, Social Sciences by 
themselves are not enough. They supply us with instruments, 
but those instruments may be used or abused by man. So the 
transformation of man is more essential than mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Statistics, economics, politics, psychology—they are 
all empirical sciences. They give us facts, they give us principles, 
they tell us how men will behave when confronted with certain 
circumstances. But how men should behave, what attitude they 
should adopt, what behaviour they should impose upon themselves, 
what self-control they have to insist on—these things are not given 
by Social Sciences. When we have a Department of Social Sciences, 
let it be understood that Social Sciences will have to be supplemented 
by Social Philosophy, Social Ethics. These are the disciplines 
that we require. 

There is another danger with regard to Social Sciences. The 
moment we use the word ‘science’, we at once think that society 
acts in obedience to certain laws, that there are certain predictable 
features, that it is possible for us to make society conform to certain 
principles. The Marxist view of history holds that there is such a 
thing as dialectical march of events. Spengler, for example, tells 
us that cultures are organisms and that world culture is a col- 
lective biography ; birth, growth, age, decline, decay and death 
are all phenomena which apply to social institutions. Then again 
we are making the mistake which raises the age-old problem whether 
history makes man or man makes history. Our answer has been : 
raja kalasya kdranam. We have always said that the individuals 
of genius incite revolutions, change the course of history. They 
start new epochs. It is the individuals who mould society. A 
great historian of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher, said a few years ago: 
‘I see no predetermined plan, no pattern, no rhythm in history.’ 
There is the play of the contingent, the play of the unseen, the play 
of the incalculable, of the unpredictable, that’s how he put it. 
He meant that the human factors determined the course of history. 
We should not think that the events are overwhelming and man is 
just a petty, puny creature unable to cope with the forces of the 
world. That has not been our view of life. We have always 
believed that it is possible for individuals of genius to mould the 
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course of history. We can remould the pattern of society. We 
can refashion our social structures and organizations. In this 
city with which Gandhiji has been associated, it is unnecessary for 
me to dilate upon the importance of the individuals so far as the 
historical progress is concerned. People may remain outside 
history, but they make history in a very real sense by the very 
attitude of withdrawing, so to say, from the work of society. So 
there is no point in our saying : what can we do, the circumstances 
are too much for us, therefore we have to succumb. There is no 
such thing as inevitability in history. There is such a thing as the 
play of the human factor in the recasting of society. Our students 
must go out with faith in the free spirit of man ; they must go out 
with the faith that it is open to them to remake themselves every 
day. Every day we are recasting our own nature ; for the worse 
or for the better, we are recreating ourselves perpetually. If we 
want to transform possibilities into actualities, what is necessary 
is the exercise of this freedom, of the subjectivity which the human 
individuals have. As I said in the beginning, it is our hope to 
convert the political freedom into true freedom in the social, cultural 
and the economic sense. We cannot bring about this conversion 
by merely sitting down with folded hands. We can do it with 
our brains, with our hands, with our sacrifice, with our sufferings. 
These are the means vouchsafed to us for transforming our as- 
pirations into actualities, possibilities into realities. Universities 
are expected to prepare young men and women with not only infor- 
mation, knoweldge and skill but also spirit of dedication and detach- 
ment. These qualities are essential for the stupendous task of 
remaking the history of this great country. 

I do hope, Mr Chancellor, that your University is turning out 
boys and girls not merely possessed of learning but also endowed 
with purpose and vision. Universities are not mere places of learn- 
ing. They are homes of culture. They are centres for the making 
of men and women. Man-makingis the task that has been assigned 
to the universities in our country today. Are we making men, 
are we merely turning out people who can repeat parrot-like cer- 
tain passages, or are we giving them a refinement of feeling, a civiliz- 
ing of their purposes, a ripening of their understanding, both of 
nature and of society ? That is the supreme test of the function- 
ing of any university. And if we are not able to fulfil this purpose 
we are responsible for the failure. 
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You, Mr Chancellor, referred to the distemper which prevails 
in certain places in our country. I have been a teacher for over 
forty years of my life. I want to tell you there is nothing radically 
wrong about our students. I want to say that we are not giving 
them the opportunities which they should have. Look at our tea- 
chers : no man is a true teacher, if he has not love for his subject 
and enthusiasm for transmitting his zeal to the pupils. They should 
of course, be placed above the verge of want. But we cannot have 
teachers who feel that they are first and foremost members of a 
party, or a clan, or a caste, or a community ; who are not able to 
rise above all these considerations and serve the interests of the 
society as a whole. We should strive to make our boys and girls 
citizens of this great country. It is essential that the teachers of a 
university or a college should be selected with the utmost care. 
They must be selected not merely for their intellectual competence, 
but for their love of the subjects, their enthusiasm for making the 
students grow in their hands. These are very essential. 

Again, we have got unwieldy classes. A class room which 
can accommodate about 150 people is supposed to contain 500. 
What are we encouraging in such a class, if it is not indiscipline ? 
It is impossible for us to make a class room of 150 contain 500 by 
any amount of congestion which we can bring about. Then again, 
are there any extra-curricular activities ? In most of the colleges, 
which are overcrowded, the teachers are few, the boys are many 
and there are no opportunities for them to express themselves 
in free, artistic, emotional, or intellectual activities. In other words, 
unless we have scope for the expression of the individual’s full 
personality, our college or our university will be a failure. I know 
that there have been some cases of boys lapsing into moral and 
spiritual dissolution. If we are not to imperil the future of our 
country, priority number one must be given to education. There 
is no point in our bringing about material rehabilitation, having 
large dams, etc., if the men we turn out are small and petty- 
minded. Unless the men themselves become large-hearted, vigo- 
rous in their intellect and refined in their minds, they will not be 
able to utilize all the conveniences and comforts which we are placing 
at their disposal. What's the good of bringing about a change in 
the environment if we do not bring about a change in mind? We 
must change ourselves and if we have to change ourselves, we 
have to start this process in the institutions which cater to the needs 
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of students. Therefore, greater attention requires to be paid 
both by the State and the Central Governments to see to it that 
colleges have restricted admissions, have adequate staff, and there 
is a living communication between the teacher and the students. 
A conversation across the table with a wise teacher is much better 
than a long course of study. Have we opportunities in the present 
ill-equipped and ill-staffed colleges for that kind of personal inter- 
course between the students and the teachers ? So long as we do 
not have it, what’s the good of our saying that students are suffering 
from a distemper or the university standards are falling ? I want 
the youth to be given a fair and square deal. It is essential for us, 
for the Government, to bring about an altogether different orienta- 
tion, so far as the educational reconstruction of our country is con- 
cerned. And I do hope that those in power, those who are govern- 
ing the country will take these things into account. 

The States Reorganization Committee Report is to be pub- 
lished the day after tomorrow formally, though it has been sub- 
stantially released already. That again shows the lack of disci- 
pline in high places. Anyway, there is going to be a redrawing of 
the boundaries of our States. In all this we have to remember 
that this country has been for centuries a single country. When 
the Chinese pilgrims came here, they went to all parts in this 
country, to the North, to the South. When our people went out 
as representatives of our culture to China, they did not go from 
any one part. They went from different parts of India to spread 
the message of the Buddha or of Shaivism. So from those early 
centuries, when our Mahabharata talks about Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Kashmira, etc, and when Sarnkaracharya established his four 
Mathas in the four corners of India, the one thing that they wanted 
to impress on us was the unity of this great land. Whatever may 
be the minor differences or adjustments that may take place, they 
must not militate against this sense of the oneness of our great 
country. Whenever we suffered in our history, it was because 
provincial, caste, communal differences came to be exaggerated; 
whenever we succeeded, it was because such differences were ignored 
and we stood up united to win our goal. Unity means strength and 
progress. Linguism, provincialism, caste consciousness, etc. will 
mean dispersal of our energies and the downfall of our country. 

It is essential, therefore, that we should take into account this 
one great fact that whatever our provinces may be, whatever 
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differences may take place in them, we belongto this great land, 
which was responsible for much of the art and culture of the whole 
of the East. It is Shaivism, it is Buddhism, that went out there. 
Shiva, the Maha Yogi, the Buddha, the great Compassionate One— 
they constitute, they symbolize for us the essence of religion. 

Deepen your awareness, extend your love. abhaya, freedom 
from fear, ahimsá, freedom from hate : one is the inward, the other 
is the outward aspect of true religion, All other things are em- 
broidery, paraphernalia. They do not touch the essentials of re- 
ligion. If we harbour in our thoughts evil, greed, malice, violence, 
spirit of superiority, pride, we are not religious men. If, on the 
other hand, we are able to rid our mind and our thought of these 
impulses and if we always behave with generosity and with love, 
we have the spirit of true religion. 

Our people say, the one important purpose of all universities 
is integration of the individual and the society. The question 
was raised in the Upanisad : ‘What is tapas?’ Different answers 
were given. Ultimately someone said svādhyāya pravacana, that 
is tapas. svadhydya, study, reflection, research, advance of know- 
ledge and pravacana, communication of it, transmission of it to 
others. We must advance knowledge and communicate it. Love 
of learning has been our precious possession all these centuries. 
Let us cling to it. 


THE DELHI SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


p^ the previous speeches it is clear that this School inter- 
prets the concept of a Welfare State in a broad and human way. 
Welfare is not to be confused with merely physical or material 
welfare. One of the great economists, Alfred Marshall, in the 
opening chapter of his work, Principles of Economics, said : "The 
two great forming agencies of the world's history have been the 
religious and the economic. Here and there the ardour of the 
military or the artistic spirit has been for a while predominant, 
but religious and economic influences have nowhere been displaced 
from the front rank even for a time and they have nearly always 
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been more important than all others put together.’ The divorce 
between the two has done great harm to society. The sickness 
of our society, its unease, lies deep in our soul. Conflicts in 
the world are conflicts in the human heart writ large. The outer 
conflicts between men will cease if men are at peace within them- 
selves. This School is the outcome not of a bright idea, but ofa 
deep faith that study and research in economic thought should be 
controlled by wisdom. Those who work in it are expected to be 
imbued with a social vision, a social awareness, a social purpose. 

We should work for the improvement of the material condi- 
tions of our fellow-beings. The face of our society is scarred by 
the extremes of wealth and poverty, of affluence and want. Power 
corrupts a few, but poverty corrupts millions. If the latter challenge 
the existent order, it is not due to malice, greed, or resentment, but 
to a sense of utter inadequacy and helplessness, the realization that 
these conditions are not inevitable but are preventable. Society 
is a single whole. If one part of it exploits another, the whole 
suffers. If we hurt one hand with the other, it is the individual 
who suffers. That is why our democracy should become social- 
istic if it is to save itself. If it does not in a few years effect im- 
provements in the material standards of our ordinary people, the 
future of our democracy will be in peril. 

There are no statutory methods for the achievement of social- 
ism. We are not prisoners of any ideologies. We are not in- 
hibited by any doctrinaire considerations. Take this School. 
It is due to the initiative, energy, enterprise, public spirit, strength 
of emotion and power of mind of Dr Rao. Though it gets Gov- 
ernment aid, it is not under Government control. It is, there- 
fore, in a position to undertake independent investigations and offer 
competent advice and criticism to the Government. We do not 
claim that our Government can do no wrong. It may not do so 
consciously or deliberately, but as human institutions Governments 
are also fallible, and we require free, honest, dispassionate, con- 
structive criticism to help Governments. 

This day's ceremony marks another stage in the progress of 
this School. The reputation of a school depends not on its build- 
ings and equipment, necessary as they are, but on the solid work 
which its members do. We should judge our work by the highest 
academic standards. I hope that members of this School started 
under such high auspices will work hard, will work honestly, will 
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work with pleasure and pride in their work and help the economic 
thinking, planning and progress of our country. 

This School has had from the beginning the inspiring guidance 
of our Prime Minister who is the President of the fraternity. His 
presence here today is another indication of his deep interest in 
the School. We are grateful to him for finding some time for this 
function. I proposea very hearty vote of thanks to him. 


WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE HEALTH CENTRE 


AM happy to be here and declare open this health centre built 
ipo the World University Service with the help of the Govern- 
ment and the University Grants Commission. It is one of a number 
of activities promoted by the World University Service in this 
University as well as in others. 

The World University Service is one expression, small but 
significant, of the growing unity of mankind. A University by 
its very definition has a universal outlook. For it nothing human 
is alien. Its function is to develop a world community. This 
Service helps people in different parts of the world to understand 
one another. 

In this country with its variety of regions and languages, the 
integrating factors of a national society are shared respect and 
affection for common ideals. Society is a partnership between the 
past, the present and the future. In a vast geographical region 
like India, diversity is only to be expected, but this diversity has 
to be subdued to national unity if we are to make any progress in 
the world. Here in Delhi University teachers and students from 
different parts of the country are brought together and get to know 
each other and develop a broad national outlook. 

Those who work in the University should aim at acquiring 
not only learning but culture, that refinement of the soul which 
we define as Gtmasamskrti. This refinement helps us to conquer 
the forces of greed and arrogance and develop a way of living, a 


standard of behaviour which requires us to take the interest of 
other members of society, 
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Today, which is the eighth anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi, it is essential for us to undertake an inward 
searching of hearts. With many of us our culture is thin and super- 
ficial and at the first crisis it falls away and exposes our callousness, 
cruelty and lack of feeling for others. We justify what we do on 
account of some alleged injustice and make our reason the servant 
or the instrument of our passion. Violence is a cowardly escape 
from patient negotiations and peaceful settlement of differences. 
When we urge the world to adjust the differences among nations 
by peaceful methods, if we resort to violent methods for vindicat- 
ing what we regard as our rights we should not be surprised if the 
world puts us down for hypocrites, mithydcarins, talking one thing 
and practising another. 

It is essential therefore that we must search our hearts, and 
discover the narrowness of mind which threatens our unity, 
diminishes our horizons and hampers our progress. Each one of 
us in the privacy of his own heart and soul must find out what is 
wrong with him. We must work at tasks wider than our scope 
and range. We must commend our hurrying years to the care of 
a great cause, the welfare of this country and the world. With 
strength and faith we must work for building up a nation which will 
be invulnerable to the schemings of small men. I do hope that 
those who study in this University and who are members of this 
World University Service will develop a largeness of outlook and 
generosity of heart and view the problems which face us with 
courage, strength and patience. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, BENGAL 


AM happy to be here and take part in the Golden Jubilee 

Celebrations of the National Council of Education, Bengal. The 
fifty years from 1906 to 1956 have been an eventful period in the 
history of our country, and Bengal has contributed very effec- 
tively to our many-sided renaissance. Its contributions to art and 
literature, politics and social reform, religion and philosophy have 
been outstanding. The people of Bengal have been distinguished 
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by their intellectual vigour, emotional intensity and sacrificial 
devotion to noble causes. In this National Council the torch of 
freedom was kept burning in the days of darkness and subjection. 

The movement for liberation from alien control had different 
aspects. This National Council of Education is one expression 
of our endeavour to free ourselves from alien control. Many 
eminent leaders of Bengal were associated with this Council, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh, Asutosh Chaudhuri, 
Gurudas Banerjee, Rash Behari Ghosh, Surendranath Banerjee, 
among others, and they took part in the establishment and develop- 
ment of this Council. Its aim was ‘to organize a system of educa- 
tion, literary, scientific and technical, on national lines and under 
national control’. 

The prevalent system of education suffered from two serious 
defects, that it was mainly literary in character and that it ignored 
the national tradition. It is relatively inexpensive to train students 
in arts, law and commerce, but it costs a great deal to train them 
in sciences, engineering and technology which are essential for the 
development of our resources and raising our standards of living. 
The National Council tried to correct this imbalance. The most 
valuable contribution the National Council has made to the 
industrial development of our country has been in the fields of 
engineering and technical education. Though the students trained 
here had not the advantage of Government recognition and pat- 
ronage, by the quality of their work they established a reputation 
for themselves. Their training was recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the country and universities abroad, like Harvard, Yale 
and Michigan. The Council had a comprehensive scheme of edu- 
cation in all stages, primary, secondary and collegiate, and in the 
different branches of learning. The mother-tongue was used as 
the medium of instruction. 

Though the main emphasis here was on engineering and tech- 
nology, there was provision for the compulsory study of history, 
politics and literature. No one can be Said to be truly educated 
if his knowledge is limited to one special branch. The evils of 
specialization can be combated only by a course in what is now 
called general education. 

There have been in the past glamorous and powerful States; 
when they were separated from their roots, they became petrified. 
They swirled through the spaces of history like brilliant phenomena 
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and burnt themselves out like meteors since they were torn 
away from the fire that generated and fed them. The National 
Council of Education was, therefore, anxious that its students 
should be given a national outlook, educated in the national 
spirit. When we speak of national education, it does not mean 
that subjects like physics and chemistry, engineering and technology, 
change with the boundaries of nations. It means that there is a 
national heritage, a tradition of values into which the students 
should be initiated. India is nota geographical abstraction but 
a living spirit. The outlook associated with this country has been 
a spiritual one, that there are higher laws of the universe than 
those studied by sciences and technology, that the world is more 
than what we see, feel, touch and measure. 

The results of science have been so impressive in their practical 
applications that we are tempted to believe that the material world 
ruled by its laws is the only world that exists. The changes that_ 
have been effected by science in the last fifty years have been greater 
than those which took place in the last three or four thousand years. 
Radio, telephone, aeroplane, penicillin, plastics, high explosive shell 
and the atom bomb, whether they work for our good or evil, 
all stem from science. But all this does not suggest the omnipo- 
tence of matter. It discloses the omnipotence of the human spirit. 
It is the spirit in man that has penetrated the secrets of nature. 
Again, the scientist, if he is to be successful, should develop the 
qualities of disciplined devotion and disinterestedness. He must 
possess tolerance, open-mindedness, freedom from prejudice and 
hospitality to new ideas. 

Science reveals to us the inexhaustible richness of the world, 
its unexpectedness and wonder. Science does not profess to solve 
all problems. There are regions where its writ does not run. When 
all is said and done, the world remains a mystery. The Bhagavad- 
gitd says : 

avyaktàdini bhütüni vyakta-madhyani bhàrata 

avyakta nidhanüny eva tatra kā paridevana. 
The ultimate questions are too deep or mysterious for science. 
We should recognize that we understand and control only a tiny 
fraction of the universe. 

A scientific study of the world does not give us a complete 
knowledge of the world. There are limits to the knowledge given 
by science. From physics to chemistry, from chemistry to biology, 
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from biology to psychology, from psychology to logic, ethics and 
aesthetics, we seem to have an unbroken, continuous, logical chain, 
a series of causes and effects ending up with parliamentary govern- 
ments and large universities. But the mystery of the emergence of 
life from a non-living environment, of consciousness from an 
unconscious environment, the emergence of the ideas of truth, 
goodness and beauty from an environment which does not have 
them are blank spaces in our knowledge which cannot be filled. 
There are problems like the relation of body and mind, the nature 
of self-consciousness which are puzzles for science. Belief in a 
realm of spirit is not based on the gaps in knowledge but on the 
sense of mystery in the very heart of creation, inherent in the way 
in which the world works, obeying a certain order and yet emerging 
into novelties. God does not reveal Himself in nature and history 
by fits, only in crises and catastrophes. Where scientific knowledge 
ends and the realm of mystery begins may shift, but there are two 
spheres, one capable of scientific explanation and the other not, 
which will always remain. There is a mystery in the heart of the 
world. To deny it is not to destroy it. We cannot weigh and 
measure the beauty of Meghadiita or the value of saintliness. The 
world of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, 
is different from the world of science. The world of scientific 
facts and the world of values are two different worlds. They be- 
long to one whole controlled by a presence greater than we are 
and is called Absolute Reality. Towards it we have a feeling of 
awe and humility and we should try to act in this world in con- 
formity with the spiritual direction of the universe. Religion is 
right belief, right feeling and right action. It is all the three. It is 
not intellectual conviction, emotional ecstasy, or social service. 
It is all the three. The passage from the intellectual to the spi- 
ritual is not a quantitative accumulation but a qualitative leap. 
The transition from vijiiána to ananda is a leap from one orbit to 
another. 

A scientific attitude requires us to be open-minded in regard 
to different facts and values. Man's awareness of himself, as 
living in a world which is at once terrifying and fascinating, his 
feeling of awe and reverence, humility and joy, are basic experiences 
which religion studies. They are derived from a sense of the holy. 
We cannot take a part of our experience and make it the whole. 
Nor can we mix up scientific descriptions of facts with speculative 
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hypotheses. Marxist sociology or Freudian psychology mixes up 
facts with interpretations. 

If, in spite of the great knowledge we have accumulated, we 
are still in a perilous state, in an unhappy predicament, it is because 
we are indifferent to the higher laws of the universe. What is 
it that prevents the use of the great inventions for making the world 
into a happier and better place than it is ? The passions of the 
human heart, stupidity, cussedness, vileness and wildness. We must 
tame the savageness of man. Even if a nuclear war is prevented, 
without sufficient progress in human nature, we will stagger to a 
stand-still, a stalemate. It is here that the tradition of our country 
is of value. We must restore the truths of spirit to the central place 
in the minds of men. They must transform us, give us liberality, 
understanding, freedom. The minds and hearts of people require 
to be altered. We must be able to make the right choice. This 
depends on the perceptions and ideas of men and women, on the 
moral judgements of the community, on the inner compulsions which 
control us. We must train not only the intellect but bring grace 
into the heart of man. tejasvindvadhitam astu. If we are truly 
spiritual, we will cut off with a drastic hand so much that has come 
down to us in the name of religion which is repugnant to our 
mind and heart. I sometimes feel that no people preached truth 
more vigorously and practised it less effectively. 

In another sense national education should equip us to act 
as citizens of this great country which stretches from the Himalayas 
to Kanya Kumari, from Cutch to Assam. Our great leaders have 
impressed on us the concept of the unity of the nation. Our epics, 
our literary classics, our religious pilgrimages proclaim the unity 
of the country. Asoka’s edicts, for example, are found in all parts 
of the country, from Mysore and Andhra in the South to Delhi 
and Taksagila in the North. From the beginning of our history 
we have been a people pledged to peace and goodwill to all. The 
A$okan lions are the watchers of the four quarters and his dhar- 
macakra symbolizes the triumph of virtue over vice. In a reborn 
India we have revived these ancient symbols. Our laboratories 
established in different parts of the country, our cultural festivals 
point to the ideal of oneness of our country. They warn us against 
the danger of breaking up the nation into fragments. Across 
the centuries of our history are written the evils of internal clashes, 
racial and religious, linguistic and regional. They brought us 
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shame and subjection. Even the partition of our country was the 
result of our defective sense of nationhood. The strength of our 
country is in proportion to its unity. Your lives should be clean, 
noble and dedicated to selfless work. 


JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 


AM glad to be here and address the first Convocation of the 
I Jadavpur University. When the National Council of Education 
was formed, it was expected that it would ‘lay the foundations ofa 
national university’. Today you must be happy that that expecta- 
tion is fulfilled and you have now a unitary teaching University. 

A college does not become a university simply because we 
change the name, make the Principal the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Superintendent the Registrar. The change of name must imply 
a change of character. To deserve the name of a university, there 
are certain minimum requirements. A university should make 
provision for advanced study and research in the subjects taught. 
We must have professors who have done outstanding research work 
and are able to guide others. For this they require detachment and 
freedom from the worries of daily existence. It is not necessary 
for academic men to live in luxury; but they must be able to live 
in comfort. The world has become so hurried and so insistent that 
the pursuit of science and scholarship has ceased to be a leisured 
pursuit, bringing its own reward and has become instead a breath- 
less chase after material rewards. The highest of all pleasures is 
the feeling that we have added something, however small it may 
be, to the sum of human knowledge, of having assisted, even if only 
a little, the progress of humanity. I hope you will have limited 
numbers and adequate staff and of quality here. Intimate fellow- 
ship of students and teachers is possible only under these conditions. 

A university should not be a technical institute. It is good 
to know that you will have colleges for arts and sciences and the 
students will get liberal education. The students should be not only 
intellectually competent and technically skilled but also civilized 
in their emotions and refined in their purposes. Only then will they 
have a liberal outlook, develop compassion and understanding. 
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Nations become back-numbers if they do not reckon with the 
development of the times. We suffered defeat in the past through 
our scientific and technical backwardness. Our problems are 
modern and our methods cannot be primitive and archaic. Today 
the methods of peace and war have both altered basically. If we 
are to grow industrially and increase productivity, we have to think 
in an ordered way. Other countries may give us guidance but we 
have ultimately to depend on ourselves. Even advanced nations 
like America and the Soviet Union are entering a new age, the age of 
the atom, and are re-thinking their economic, industrial and mili- 
tary policies. 

We are pledged 10 the effecting of social and economic revolu- 
tion by democratic methods. We must avoid concentration of 
power in private hands, effect more equitable distribution and 
disperse social benefits. We are not doctrinaire in our approach, 
not prisoners of any rigid doctrine; our approach is pragmatic. 
We wish to gain our objectives without encroaching on individual 
liberties. The dignity of the human individual is the central prin- 
ciple of democracy. It is the teaching of all religions and is embodied 
in our Constitution. 

The great achievements of science seem to suggest that there 
is a law of necessity such as governs the physical world in historical 
affairs. Historical processes are represented as the outcome of 
superhuman or impersonal forces working independently of the 
wishes and efforts of individuals. Three centuries ago, the French 
Catholic writer Bossuet stated that ihe concatenation of events 
which is history is ruled by God’s secret decrees. If we say that we 
are not able to see the decrees of God in the ways of men, Bossuet 
remarks : ‘How the action of our liberty is comprehended within 
the decrees of Divine Providence remains hidden to us mortals.' 

I do not think that divine dialectic or scientific determinism 
is adequate to explain historical events. Events do not take their 
course independent of human control. We see in history the play 
of the contingent, the unpredictable. From the time of Aristotle, a 
view has prevailed that events move by an immanent impulse 
towards a telos or end. This purpose does not work out automati- 
cally. It is thwarted by and has to struggle against many forces. 
The course of history has many blind alleys and setbacks, but all 
the same it moves on. The pace is determined by man's effort. If 
civilizations decline, there is no necessity about it. It is the result of 
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shortcomings not decreed by any laws. They are human failures. 
Man has the freedom to respond to the challenges which life pre- 
sents. If the people lose their flexibility of mind, suffer from ex- 
haustion of spirit, they become incapable of creative effort. The 
future of our country as of human civilization is an open question. 
Progress is not inevitable. A determinist view of history saps the 
sense of individual responsibility. It engenders acquiescence in 
uncontrollable forces and removes the sense of choice with its 
feelings of hope and despair from human life. In the making of 
history, man has a real part. He can make a choice from a number 
of possible alternative developments. Even in personal life, each 
individual should regard himself as free, as capable of doing 
something original. What man has done, he can undo. Freedom 
and necessity are bound together. They condition one another. 
When things happen, we may relate them to the past; till they happen 
we cannot foresee them. One age does not follow another 
in normal succession; sometimes the bond of continuity is snapped 
in human life; we have continuity and innovation in history. If we 
deal with the laws of history and ignore the responsibility of in- 
dividuals, we will get a distorted picture. There are no rigid, pre- 
determined patterns in history. It is true that ideas and beliefs 
influence men's minds and actions. They have a life of their own, 
get developed or distorted when they enter the world of accidents 
and personalities, The salvation of mankind is possible only 
through the efforts of individual men and women and not through 
the amorphous, anonymous mass. 

The history of civilization is one continuous effort of man 
to battle with circumstance and overcome it. It centres round those 
great figures who dared to take up responsibility for their insights 
into truth, goodness and beauty, who made their own choices 
and decisions even at the peril of their lives. To the extent to which 
we are moved by the fear of authority, by the pressure of public 
opinion, by the force of circumstance, our behaviour is under ex- 
ternal pressure. Our actions are not personal in the strict sense 
of the term. They are not the expression of our free choice. The 
choices are made by others on our behalf or dictated by events. 
Creative responsibility is acquired painfully as we emancipate 
ourselves from the dominion of external forces or the passions 
within us. Man is not the Sport or victim of circumstances. We 
have to struggle against superstition, ignorance, cruelty, oppression 
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and the intransigence of fear. We have itin our power to save our 
civilization by our own exertions. 

Democracy is an invitation to a new life where each individual 
feels himself to be a responsible being, who can shape the future 
of the society to which he belongs. By means of democratic political 
arrangements, we should strive to release the creative energies of 
men. We cannot afford to waste a single talent, starve a single 
young body or stunt a single young mind. 

The first democracy in the world was ancient Greece. The funeral 
speech of Pericles after the fall of Athens as reported by Thucydides 
shows the people what the beloved city had really been in the time 
of her greatness under her greatest leader. The ideal that Athens 
pursued was that of a free man, free without fear or hatred or 
inward slavery. The free man believes in knowledge as a guide to 
action, in beauty, in friendship. 'I would have you fix your eyes 
upon Athens day by day, contemplate her potentialities; not merely 
what she is but what she has the power to be, until you become 
her lovers. Reflect that her glory had been built up by men who 
knew their duty and had the courage to do it. Make them your 
example and learn from them that the secret of happiness is Free- 
dom and the secret of Freedom Courage.' If we wish to develop in- 
dividuals who are free, strong and courageous, if we do not wish to 
rob man of the fire of the creative spirit, if we do not wish to stran- 
gle the individual, we must lift from the shoulders of our people 
the material and social burdens they now bear. That is why a 
democracy cannot be content with a political form. Tt must acquire 
an economic content and social passion. Democracy is indivisible. 
It must be political, economic, social, cultural and religious. 

In a democratic community, where all men are both the rulers 
and the ruled, education must be widespread and this education 
need not be only literary or academic. We must develop goodwill, 
patience and forbearance. In these days of increasing specialization 
and growing mental ailments a recovery of faith in the ultimate 
spiritual values is essential. It is the only way to develop one's 
inward resources. I am glad you lay stress on religious education. 
What is seen on the surface of history is the fruit of a deep-rooted 
plant, drawing its sustenance from hidden sources of spirit. 
If. the roots of a tree get dried up, it cannot yield any fruit. 

The spirit of democracy strives to free all of mankind from 
slavery, exploitation, fear and hunger. By extending the democratic 
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liberties to all suffering and under-privileged nations we lay the sure 
foundations of peace and justice. Then out of the anguish of this 
world will be born a new unity of mankind, a unity in which the 
ideals will find safety and security. 

To the graduates of this University all that I have to say is: 
you are fortunate that you live in a time of great challenges and 
great possibilities of achievement which were not given at any 
previous period of history. History is being made at greater speed 
than ever before, and if we are willing to make the effort, we can 
help history. You will be able to take your share in its great en- 
terprise, if your University, loyal to its origin has given you not 
only technical efficiency but moral judgement and a sense of values 
built for us by the great achievements of our ancestors. I dare say 
you have caught a little of the inspiration, genius and virtue of the 
heroes of the past. We lived for generations in a sheltered valley 
while others held the ring. We became too indulgent, too comfor- 
table, too selfish. We thought ourselves to be a very fair people, 
for we never spoke well of one another. Whatever you do or say, 
believe in the greatness of your nation and its desire to help human 
welfare. I trust you will give to your generation the service of 


your limbs, your mind and your heart and illuminate the age ahead 
of you. 


GOVERNMENT AYURVEDIC COLLEGE, PATNA 


AM happy to be here today and lay the foundation-stone 

of the Rajkiya Ayurved Bhavan. The very name Ayurveda points 
out the sanctity in which this science was held by us. We do not 
call it the science of disease; we call it the science of health. drogya- 
Sastra, which we never disregard. It is generally contended that 
Indians were more interested in metaphysics and religion than in 
politics and human welfare. This is not quite correct. dharmartha 
kama-moksanam Grogyam mülam uttamam. For the practice of 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa, the chief basis is Grogya. In other 
words physical wellbeing, positive health is an essential prerequisite 
of any other kind of development, either of spiritual qualities or 
intellectual powers. The Yoga Sütra is said to be a science of the 
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development of spiritual powers. But it insists that physical prowess 
is essential. rüpa-làvanya-bala-vajrasamhananatvani kàya-sampat. 
kàya-sampat or physical prowess consists in the development of 
rüpa or beauty of form, /dvanya or radiance, bala or strength, 
vajrasamhananatva, invulnerability like a diamond. In other words, 
our thinkers make out that unless the human being has sound 
physical basis, it will not be possible for him to develop Yoga of 
either the mind or the spirit. So it cannot be argued that in our 
eagerness for metaphysical perfection or religious realization, we 
neglected the basis of all those pursuits, health and wellbeing. 

Health is not merely physical fitness; it is the wealth of energy, 
a kind of vital dynamism. Sarira or body is said to be dharma- 
sadhana, an instrument for the practice of dharma. This is not 
possible if we merely avoid ailments. There must be positive over- 
flow, so to say, of physical energy. We must not merely keep well 
but use our health as a means for the development of higher 
pursuits. 

In the ancient world, in every civilization, there was a science 
of medicine. It is not our peculiarity. Every great civilization tried 
to devise a scheme by which ailments could be controlled and pre- 
vented. We also had that. In the ancient days, our systems of 
medicine and surgery were not deficient. The other day I was 
reading a book on the Story of Medicine, and the author, Dr Ken- 
neth Walker, makes out that it is wonderful to know how so 
many different surgical operations were devised by the ancient 
Indians including what is now called Rhinoplasty. They used 
to take a flap of the forehead and stick it to the nose to correct 
its deficiencies. That kind of plastic surgery was employed in our 
country in the ancient days. Many things were devised; many sur- 
gical instruments were used and many surgical operations perform- 
ed. But, unfortunately, as in many other spheres of our activity, 
our development got arrested. It came to a stand-still. People 
who were practising these things were content with merely 
repeating what had been handed down to them, but were not 
making any progress, with the result, Ayurveda fell on evil days. 
Today we are having a revived interest in the development of the 
science of Ayurveda. It is good to know that we are establishing 
in different parts of our country institutions like this. The Govern- 
ment will do its duty, but the practitioners of Ayurveda owe a 
responsibility to the country and to themselves. 
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Once upon a time medical discoveries were based on accurate 
observations. Today we must again get back that spirit «of 
mental adventure and research and make this science modern 
in every sense of the term. Our mathematics, our philosophy, our 
other systems are getting mixed up with the modern world. They 
have entered into the stream of world thought. They may be 
affected by them and they may affect them. It is essential, 
therefore, that if Ayurveda is to be brought back to itself, Govern- 
ment patronage is not enough. The responsibility of the practition- 
ers of Ayurveda is great and they must have open-mindedness 
integrity and mental enterprise. They must find out what is living 
and what is dead, discard what is dead, keep up what is alive and 
make Ayurveda into a live system. It is the duty which they owe 
to themselves, to the science which they practise. If Ayurveda is to 
receive due recognition, if we are to make advances in the system, 
it will not do merely for the Government to come forward and give 
you some kind of patronage. There is a great responsibility on 
those who practise the system. Those who will be educated here, 
I hope, will be modernist in their outlook. 

There is a story which comes down to us from ancient my- 
thology. Usas, Eôs, as the Greeks called her, fell in love with a 
mortal. Then she went up to the gods and said : ‘Pray, confer 
immortality on my lover.’ They said, ‘Yes’. Later on, the man grew 
old, grew senile, decayed and asked for death. Then Eés said: 
‘I forgot one thing; when I asked the gods to confer on you im- 
mortality, I forgot to ask them for the condition of immortality, 
namely, perpetual youth.’ We can be immortal only if we are per- 
petually young. Because Eós did not ask for perpetual youth, her 
lover became decrepit, old and longed to die. Soifa system has to 
endure, it must be perpetually young and ready to change. In 
other words, it must be capable of accepting new ideas, have the 
resilience of mind which the young have, have the openness, 
flexibility and spirit of adventure by which they accept what is 
given to them and transform it out of recognition. So if Ayurveda 
is to live, mere aid will not do, creative work is also necessary. 
You must have that spirit by which you can explore fields unknown 
and make the science a dynamic one. I hope those who will 
be taught in this institution and the teachers themselves will carry 
out that essential truth of all life that if you get petrified, stagnant, 
you die. If you are alive, you will be perpetually moving and 
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growing. Unless you preserve that element of growth and youth, 
vitality, I do not think there is much future for Ayurveda. I, there- 
fore, am anxious that in these institutions, the spirit of youth, 
the spirit of open-mindedness, the spirit of adventure will be kept 
up. With these words I have great pleasure in laying the foundation- 
stone of your college. 


RAJENDRA SURGICAL BLOCK, PATNA 


T is a very great pleasure for me to be here today, and to 
declare open this Rajendra Surgical Block. Rajen Babu is your 
most illustrious citizen. He is the first citizen of our country, and 
also the first gentleman of our country. He is a soul of simple 
goodness and gentleness. Anyone who gets to know him will feel 
the kind of innocent benevolence he extends to all those who happen 
to be in his company. Nothing will please him more than his 
association with an institution dedicated to the relief of sick and 
suffering humanity. 

We have had a good deal said here of our philosophy and prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. We have a saying that anda and 
brahmanda, the microcosm and the macrocosm are akin to each 
other; as above, so below. If the world consists of the different 
layers of materiality, minerals, metals, etc.; vitality, plants; 
mentality, animals;  intellectuality, human beings; and 
spirituality, Godmen : these five ingredients of matter, life, 
consciousness, intellectuality and spirituality enter into the nature 
of man. Man is a replica of these five layers of anna, prána, manas, 
vijfidna, and Gnanda. ln other words, the human individual is not 
to be regarded as merely a physical body. A doctor who knows his 
profession treats not the disease but the patient. He knows not 
merely the science of medicine and surgery but the art of influencing 
the psychology of the patient. He must bring to bear not only the 
recuperative powers of the body, but the resilience of the mind 
and the faith of spirit. Rajyapalji referred to the growth of mental 
ailments in the world. We live in an age of great hurry and great 
speed. Men have lost their inward resources. They merely reflect, 
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like a set of mirrors, opinions which they get from the outside. 
When they get a little leisure, they turn to material diversions from 
outside rather than to inward resources. In other words, this 
internal vacuum is responsible for mental and nervous troubles. 
The cure for this is not so much treatment by medicine and surgery 
but a recovery of faith in the ultimate goodness, truth, and decency 
of things. If we are able to recover that faith, if we are able to 
live in this world with our consciousness centred in the ultimacy 
of spirit, many of the problems to which we are subject today may 
be got over. Our people were regarded as aspiring after metaphy- 
sical insight and religious bliss, but we seem to forget that it never 
occurred to them to equate eternal life with either the surrender 
of the mind or the sacrifice of the body. When the Upanisad 
writer was asked to define what is meant by spiritual life or life 
eternal, he gave the answer, that it consists of the play of the vital 
organism, the satisfaction of mind, the abundance of tranquillity 
of spirit. Body, mind and spirit must be integrated and they must 
lead to a harmonious, developed life. If we get that, we have life 
eternal. That is the definition which was given to us centuries 
ago by the writers of Upanisads, and it is that definition we have 
to bring back, so far as our present practice is concerned. 

In the old days the great doctors were called priest-physicians. 
They were medicine-men. They were treating not only our body, 
but influencing our mind and our spirit. We may not like the name 
‘priest-physicians’, but they were treating the whole human being 
and not merely the disease. The disease is a symptom, it is the 
lack of ease, lack of wholeness, lack of health, so far as the individual 
is concerned, and we have to treat the individual and not merely 
the disease which is just an outside symptom. 

Hospitals were built in this country ages ago. ASoka’s edicts 
describe hospitals for the treatment of animals, and the treatment 
of men, pasu cikitsd, purusa cikitsa. He established hospitals all 
over the country for the treatment of animals also. A recent his- 
torian of medicine, Dr Kenneth Walker, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, who is interested in our thought and 
the way in. which our thought could be utilized for the purpose of 
Biving a sense of security in this age of loneliness, anxiety and 
insecurity, writes in his book on the Story of Medicine : ‘Ancient 
Indian medicine was strongest in surgery and, strange to say, weakest 
in that subject on which surgery is based, anatomy. The plastic 
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surgeon of today still refers to the Indian method of Rhino-plasty; 
in other words, to the method of turning down a flap of skin from 
the forehead, a procedure adopted by the ancient Indian surgeons 
when they wanted to cover a gross defect in a patient’s nose. It 
was in surgery that the ancient Hindus excelled. Susruta describes 
nearly a hundred different surgical instruments used by himself 
and his colleagues. Caesarean section was performed in ancient 
India as well as operations for the removal of calculi.” He continues: 
‘In the Ayurveda we find a description of the vascular system which 
strongly suggests that the Hindus of this period anticipated Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of blood. The Ayurveda also contains 
the highly intelligent observations that plague is likely to appear 
when many dead rats are found lying about, and that malaria is 
caused by mosquitoes. It gives a description of phthisis, a disease 
characterized by persistent cough, fever and the expectoration of 
blood. Over seven hundred medicinal plants are mentioned in 
the great Hindu work on Ayurveda and information is given about 
the dispensing of a number of useful ointments, inhalations and 
sneezing powders." 

I am not competent to assess the accuracy or say anything 
about this. It is for you to study Indian medicine and surgery and 
assess the value of our achievements, but I wish to say this—with 
the facilities then available, with the conditions of the time, our 
medical men and our surgeons were able to keep abreast of the 
work which was happening in other parts of the world also. They 
were not inferior. But a time came when this progress was arrested 
and we were left behind. Therefore, I feel that our surgeons of 
today, given the opportunity, will not only be able to treat cases 
that are brought to their notice, but will do something in their life 
which will outlast their life. They will be able not merely to do 
the ordinary treatment, important as it is, but to discover new 
methods of treatment, devise new apparatus by which they could 
feel that they are the worthy descendants of people who, ages ago, 
with inadequate facilities and imperfect conditions, were able to 
bring about things which astounded the world. In the science of 
medicine and surgery we have not been able to make as much 
impression on the outside world as we have done in some other 
subjects, like physics, chemistry, etc. I do not believe that our 
medical men are in any sense inferior to the men who are now 
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devoting themselves to the study of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, etc. I feel they have the ability. If we provide them with 
the facilities which are required and if we imbue them with the 
fervour that he who adds a little to the store of human knowledge 
does much more than those who devise this or that particular 
technical item, if we are able to provide the proper atmosphere, 
I have no doubt that our surgeons will not be behind the surgeons 
of the other parts of the world. My anxiety is that in this surgical 
Block, which I am opening today, facilities may be provided, as 
your Minister has just said, for research work. Any amount of 
money spent on that purpose is well worth spending. It will be 
returned to us in a great measure and we would put ourselves 
on the map of the world of medicine and surgery. It is no use our 
depending on outside resources. We cannot for all time indent 
upon foreign experts and foreign aid. Our men have the brains, 
have the capacity; why not give them the facilities necessary to 
make them first-class surgeons, who can compete with the best 
in the world ? 

It is my hope, it is my desire that this institution should not 
only heal suffering people but help to bring about changes in the 
environment, in the health system, by which such ailments will 
become less and less. The day when hospitals have not very much 
work to do is the day to which we look forward, and I do hope 
that aim will be realized by those who are working in this Block. 
I have pleasure in declaring this building open. 


SEMINAR ON DRAMA, DELHI 


AM happy to be here and inaugurate the Seminar on Drama. I 

see from your programme that you are having discussions on the 
state and development of drama in the various languages of our 
country. You will, no doubt, consider the technical problems of 
dramaturgy, the mechanics of writing, the place of music and dance 
in drama, stage scenery, the duration of the plays, stage direction 
and costumes. I shall content myself with a few general obser- 
vations. I have neither the knowledge nor the competence to do 
anything more. 
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Last year we had the Film Seminar. While the film is a modern 
invention, drama has been with us for a long time past. Indian 
tradition preserved in the Nafya-sastra claims for the drama a 
divine origin. It is said to be the fifth Veda intended to give pleasure 
to both eyes and ears and transmit the ultimate truths.! Brahma 
took the element of recitation from the Rg Veda, song from the 
Sàma Veda, the mimetic art from the Yajur Veda and sentiment 
from the Atharva Veda. At Brahma’s bidding the Divine architect, 
Vigvakarman, built a playhouse. In Indian drama, however, 
the stage properties were few and simple. We did not have much 
elaborate scenery but the effects were produced by gestures. 
Watering a plant was done by a gesture imitation of the process, 
which satisfied the audience. Plants were not brought on the stage 
and watered. Normally we have actors (nafa) and actresses (nafi)- 
Sometimes a hero’s part is performed by a girl. 

A dramatic performance became an art when recitation, ges- 
tures, movements, dance are used to rouse sentiments in the minds 
of the audience. Ndajyadarpana says: nàfakam iti natyati vicitram 
raüjanàt pravesena sabhyanam hrdayam nartayati iti nàjakam. 

Through poetry and drama, man reveals himself to himself. 
He mirrors his soul; he expresses the desires, the urges, the hopes, 
the dreams, the successes and failures in his struggle to make him- 
self at home in the world. All literature is the expression of in- 
tensity of feeling, vakyam rasátmakam kavyam. Jagannatha Pandit 
says : ramaniyartha-pratipadakam vükyam kāvyam. Again, kavi- 
krtam kāvyam. Kavya is of two kinds, śrāvya and drśya. The latter 
is nāțaka or drama. The dramatist or the playwright delights us 
by the perfection of his art, its variety, its music and its mood. 
He can do so if he is a man of svādhyãya and tapas, of learning and 
intensity of spirit. If drama is to be one of the most powerful 
manifestations of the human mind, there must be maturity of 
mind and greatness of soul. Without these we cannot win and 
hold the affection of people across distances of time and space. 
If any literary work is to have enduring quality, abiding power, 
the author should have magnificence of mind and intensity of 
vision. If we work too much on the surface, the deeper and more 
obscure feelings of life find no adequate expression. Rootlessness 
in our lives reflects itself in the lack of richness in our lives and 


1 Cf, sarva-fástrártha sampannam sarva-śilpa pradarsanam 
natyakhyam paficamarh vedarh setihàsam karomy aham. 
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the superficial character in our writings. Our plays may be striking 
and admirable in many ways but they will not touch the depths 
in us. They may excite a tumult in our minds but not touch the 
deeps. A great drama overwhelms, devastates, annihilates us and 
yet exalts us and makes us new. f 

The whole plenitude of the dramatist’s inner vision is applied 
to the full extent of the world, to all its depths and heights. Any 
subject, any topic may be chosen for dramatic representation— 
virtue and vice, joy and sorrow, pride and prejudice. The world is 
complex and complicated. 

kvacid vind-vadyam kvacid api ca haheti ruditam 

kvacin nari ramyā kvacid api jará-jarjara-vapuh 

kvacid vidvad-gosthi kvacid api surámattakalaho 

na jane samsárah kim amrtamayah kim visamayah. 
‘Here the sound of vina, there the voice of wailing; here pretty 
women, there tottering withered dames; here the meeting of learned 
men; there the brawls of the drunken. I do not know whether this 
world is heaven or hell' The poet holds the mirror up to nature 
in all its variety. 

Though we have the conflict between good and evil, the Indian 
view does not adopt a Manichean dualism, which believes in the 
ultimacy of the opposites of good and evil. Good is bound to 
triumph, for there is a moral government of the universe. Truth 
will triumph, so beauty and goodness. 

Suffering is not the final end of life. That is perhaps why we do 
not have tragedies. There are tragic situations where man is at 
grips with fate, where there is an inter-play of character and 
circumstance, but there are no tragic endings. For the writer has 
faith in the ultimate decency of things. 

While the dramatist shows us the heights and depths to which 
man can rise or fall, he induces in us sympathy for the good and 
hatred of the evil. He affects our feelings directly and conveys ideas 
indirectly. The writer does not air his views but imperceptibly 
changes the life. As Mammata says in his Kavyaprakása : kantd 
sammitatayopadesayuje. He comments : kdnteva sarasatdpdda- 
nenübhimukhi-krtya ramádivad vartitavyyam na rávanàdivad ity 
upadesam ca yathayogam kaveh sahrdayasya ca karotiti sarvatha 
tatra yataniyam. 

An actor must be able to inspire in his audience the feelings 
of the characters he represents. There are some who hold that the 
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actor should lose himself in his part; others think that he must be 
detached from it. By over-acting we sometimes tear passions to 
tatters. The actor must not be overwhelmed by emotions but inter- 
pret them and present them in intellectual terms. It is said that 
King Kulagekhara of Tamilnad (twelfth century) when he heard the 
verse that Rama was alone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, 
he became so excited that he immediately armed himself from head 
to foot and was about to march with all his army to meet Ravana 
as an ally of Rama. 

śuśrāva tam imam §lokam bhaktiman kulasekharah 

caturdasa-sahasráni raksasam bhima-karmanam 

eka$ ca ramo dharmatma katham yuddham bhavisyati 

asahisnus tato’ dharma-yuddham &ighram skhaladgatih 

dhanurvánam samādāva khadgam carma ca viryaván 

catur-anga-balobeto jana-sthanam krtyatvarah 

tat ksane tasya pratasthe sahayartham hari-priyah? 

Indian drama has a great future. After independence there 
is a great quickening of the human mind, a renaissance of artistic 
activity. We hope that lasting works may be produced in this age- 
Both writers and actors are found in plenty. Indians have a natural 
gift for acting. I see in out-of-the-way small schools and colleges 
young boys and girls acting with such superb skill and grace that it 
fills me with hope for the future of drama in our country. In all 
our big centres new theatres are springing up. Your Chairman is a 
playwright of distinction in Telugu. Your Vice-Chairman Shrimati 
Kamaladevi Cattopadhyaya is the president of the Theatre Centre 
of India. In a theatre club, actors and writers and all those in- 
terested in drama may bring about greater understanding among 
theatre lovers. We may watch the theatre movements in other 
countries and profit from them. We must encourage artists to try 
new experiments and not always follow the beaten track. 

Though artists are born, not made, training will help actors 
of both kinds. Every school and college should have a dramatic 
society. We must develop our drama in consistency with our 
temperaments and traditions. Drama is education, entertainment 
and recreation. 


1 Cf. Mandara-maranda: 
utpadayan sahrdaye rasajfianam nirantaram 
anukartr sthito yo'rtho'bhinayah so’ bhidhiyate. 
2 Anantácárya; Prapannámrta; Chapter 86 
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It is said that drama creates the conscience of the age. We 
cannot make people good by acts of parliament. Nor is it possible 
by constitutional provisions to remove deep-seated social prejudices. 
We influence social behaviour by creating public opinion. I have 
known many playwrights and actors who have sweltered at the task 
of raising the standards of behaviour in our country. I need not 
mention names. We will have social comedies and satires, serious 
dramas, shadow plays. 1 

I hope your deliberations will rouse public interest in the 
theatre movement and the art of the drama and result in the im- 
provement of our standards. 


IQBAL DAY MUSHAIRA 


I Do not think I am the right man to inaugurate this Mushaira. I 
do not know Persian or Urdu nor am I a poet by any stretch 
of imagination. If I still am here, it is because I have read some of 
Iqbal's works in English and have a great admiration for his work. 
In the year 1937 at the Golden Jubilee of the Allahabad 
University he and I were recipients of honorary degrees, and there 
was another thing in common between us, that we felt the need of a 


rational and spiritual religion when superstition and obscurantism 
Were rampant. 


Today we have almost unlimited power of self-annihilation 
in our hands, and if wisdom and humanity do not help us to divert 
this power to human advantage, the future of human race will 


be in peril. If technical power is accompanied by moral failure, 
we will enter another dark age. Our world is filled with fear and sus- 
picion 


; it has developed so much animosity that though th 
war, there is no peace. For the new world which is eme; 
need a new type of man, with a liberal mind and a humane 
To build tolerance and charity in the minds of men is 
not of engineers and technicians but of poets and artists. 

Iqbal rightly stressed. the discipline of religion as our great 
need. 'It is pure dogmatism', says Iqbal, *on the part of science 
to claim that the aspects of reality selected by it are the only aspects 
to be studied There is another dimension to man's existence. 
Inaugural Address, 27 April, 1956 
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God, for Iqbal, is a Supreme Person who is not a mere idea or 
abstraction, who is not an absolute principle or a rational ordainer 
of the universe. Heis a Real Presence with whom we can get into 
communion. He whose life is centred in God creates new and 
unforeseeable realities. The aim of religion is to make the human 
being a free spirit. Iqbal quotes the verse of the Quran : ‘Verily 
we proposed to the heavens and to the earth and to the mountains 
to receive the trust but they refused the burden and they feared 
to receive it. Man undertook to bear it" Iqbal comments on it: 
‘Man is the trustee of a free personality which he accepted at his 
peril.” The free individuals are those whose consciousness reaches 
the highest point of intensity. Such a free spirit is a co-creator 
with God. Iqbal quotes the Quranic verse : ‘Blessed be God, the 
best of creators.’ Not man as he is now, but man purified through 
obedience, self-control and detachment can reach the high status 
of the viceregent of God. Iqbal wrote to Nicholson. ‘Physically 
as well as spiritually man is a self-contained centre, but he is not 
yet a complete individual. The greater his distance from God, 
the less his individuality. He who comes nearest to God is the com- 
plete person. The ego attains to freedom by the removal of all 
obstructions in its way. It is partly free, partly determinate, and 
reaches full freedom by approaching the individual who is most 
free—God.? Like all great religions, Islam insists on self-efface- 
ment for divine union. We must detach ourselves from the 
worldly life to devote ourselves to the service of God. All people 
are prophets, are capable of this spiritual attainment. 

The function of poetry is the communication of vision. Great 
poetry is the result of great vision. It gives to men a new outlook. 
It has the power to heal a nation’s wounds. 

Iqbal’s poems set before us a classless social order without 
distinction of rich and poor, high and low. The true human being 
should identify himself with the poor and the lowly. We should 
not oppress the innocent. This is the meaning of democracy. 
The same spirit of democracy requires us to look upon all whether 
they are Muslims or Hindus, Christians or Jews, as children of 
one Father. 

In these dark and threatening times we have to re-discover 
the vital truths, those great patterns of thought and behaviour, 

1 XXXIII,72 
? Introduction to The Secrets of the Self, p. xv. 
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those great moral and spiritual values, the oneness of God and the 
brotherhood of man which are associated with Islam. Unfor- 
tunately, in the course of centuries these central truths are obscured, 
and rites and rituals, creeds and dogmas have covered up the sim- 
plicity of the message of Islam. It is the duty of thinkers in each 
generation to recapture the original purity and dynamic vigour 
of the ancient message and re-express it in the idiom of their age. 
This task of re-interpretation Iqbal undertook in his book on 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. He defended religion 
against the attacks of Marxist materialism and Existentialism. 
‘Marxism’, said Iqbal, ‘had a believing heart and an atheist 
brain’. He loved greatly the spirit of this country and said on 
an important occasion : ‘I am sprung from the same stock. India 
is older than Hinduism and Islam and will remain when we and 
our creeds have become one with yesterday’s seven thousand 
years. He loved India, he loved Islam and more than all he loved 
humanity. He looked forward to a period when we might be 
able to co-operate freely for the welfare of the whole world, ina 
spirit of universal goodwill. 

Iqbal was greatly inspired by Rimi’s teachings and echoed 
his sentiments. Rimi said : ‘There are many lamps but the light is 
one.’ Iqbal said : ‘There is only one religion but there are many 
versions of it. It is a commentary of the Rg Veda statement 
ekam sat viprah bahudhà vadanti and the Quran says there is 
not a nation to whom a warner has not been sent by God. 

I hope that this Mushaira will be both instructive and enter- 
taining. 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS 


I5 sorry that our President is not with us today on account of 
slight throat trouble. We all hope that he will be all right in a 
day or two. 

One of the remarkable features of the post-independence 
India is the revival of artistic activities. This Akademi was the 
first to be set up, in January 1953, and the other two were established 
in 1954, This year we are having awards not only for music, but 
also for dancing and acting. Music, dance and acting generally go 
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together. These are the arts by which man's nature is vitally 
affected. 

Civilization is not a matter of mere material possessions or speedy 
communications. Railway tracks, electric lights and health clinics 
are not by themselves civilization. Itisa state of mind, a tradition 
of culture, a sense of values. What distinguishes a cultivated man 
from a barbarian is not his health or wealth but his pursuit of 
wisdom, his passion for beauty and his practice of love. The truth 
is that many of us have become cynical and sceptical and suffer 
from irrational desires and intense longings. Our lives are either 
empty or trivial. If our lives are to be redeemed from boredom, 
we must cultivate the great arts. It is said that man does not live 
by bread alone. Poetry, passion, mystery, ecstasy also count. 

In the development of the inward side of civilization, namely, 
culture, art has a great function. Its purpose is not merely to 
entertain. It is to vitalize and affect us for the better. Abhinaya- 
darpana (The Mirror of Gesture) has a well-known verse : 

üsyenülambayed gitam 
hastenürtham pradar$ayet 
caksubhyam dargayed bhavam 
padabhyam talam adiset. 

Let the meaning be made clear with the hands, 


Let the eyes show forth the feeling or bhava 
And let the feet move to the rhythm. 


What rhythm is in time, that is symmetry in space. 

Creation of conscience in the community is beyond the pro- 
vince of political action. It has ceased to be the serious concern 
of organized religions. For better or for worse jt must rely on 
literature and arts. Through them we learn to love the lovable and 
abhor the detestable. When we hear a musical composition, see a 
great dance or follow a moving drama, we are quickened, chastened 
and exalted in spirit. 

All great art is the overflow of contemplative chastity, emotional 
intensity, heightened vision. These perceptions are woven into 
jdeas and words or shapes and colours. Our ancient artists pre- 
pared themselves for their work by fasting, by prayer, by sacra- 
ments and aimed at spiritual and artistic perfection. Though our 
methods may be different, our aims are the same. 

Art does not thrive in an atmosphere of neglect, depreciation, 
or contempt. It has never suffered from over-praise. We should 
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do everything in our power to encourage art which will help to 
bring about a calmer and kindlier age. j : 

We are today honouring some of the outstanding creative artists 
in the fields of music, dance and drama. My warmest congratula- 
tions to them all. 


TO THE FREE UNIVERSITY OF BRUSSELS 


T is a great honour that you have conferred on me and through 
I me on my country by admitting me to your academic commu- 
nity. I appreciate it very much. 

Though in size and population you are relatively a small 
country, your contributions to literature and the arts have been 
considerable. Your leading writers are well known in my country, 
especially Maeterlinck and the poet Verhaeren. Your influence on 
painting, through classicist, romanticist and impressionist schools is 
not limited to Europe. It is not merely in fine arts and literature 
that you have impressed the world. Though your natural resour- 
ces are limited, by your strenuous work and spirit of enterprise, 
you have attained high rank in world trade. Belgium is a highly 
industrialized country, specializing in steel, glass, textiles, etc. 
What strikes us most is the way in which you have developed your 
economy through democratic processes. We, in our country, are 
attempting to achieve a Welfare State through democratic methods, 
Your tradition of democracy has been deep-rooted and strong. 
Its roots go back to the Middle Ages with its communes or free 
towns of Bruges, Ghent, Liege, etc. In the fourteenth century, you 
have had something like the Magna Charta guaranteeing liberty and 
equality before law. You have passed through many changes in 
the past and your democracy has survived the upheavals and 
onslaughts of the two wars. 

In the confusion of voices Which press upon us, you have kept 
democracy Strong. Its strength is not merely political and economic 
but intellectual and moral. For its proper functioning democracy 
requires more qualities than other forms of government. It is in 
the universities that we can develop the true spirit of democracy, 
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appreciation of other points of view, and adjustment of differences 
through discussions. It can be kept healthy and strong by the exer- 
cise of individual responsibility and judgement. In universities we 
have to recall the struggles of the past and realize the perils and possi- 
bilities, the challenges and opportunities of the present. 

Science and technology have made it possible for us to attain 
universal well-being. Though prophets of religion have long dream- 
ed of the brotherhood of man, on earth one family, the forces neces- 
sary to implement these ideals are now available. If this possibi- 
lity is to become a fact, we need humanity and wisdom. The future 
of mankind depends on the future of man, on his spirit, on 
his approach to the problems which face him. If he relies on 
force and adopts a military approach, the future is bleak in- 
deed ; if, on the other hand, he believes in the spirit, he will 
prosper. 

Professor Adrian, President of the Royal Society, in his Inau- 
gural Address on Science and Human Nature at the 116th annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
said that the control achieved over the forces of nature is now so 
complete ‘that we might soon become able to destroy two-thirds of 
the world by pressing a button.' This control compels an improve- 
ment of our own natures by more education in the arts of civilized 
life. He added : ‘We may perhaps improve ourselves more rapid- 
ly if we can gain more insight into human behaviour.’ We have 
to remember that while natural sciences give control over the 
forces of nature, social sciences do not give us control over human 
nature. Social sciences give us facts and figures. Social investi- 
gations are indeed valuable. But they do not give us norms, goals. 
He admits : ‘We are afraid, and rightly. We cannot trust ourselves 
to act peaceably, because we know that unless we are ready to give 
up some of our old loyalties, we may be forced into a fight which 
might end the human race. Our predicament is the inevitable 
result of our curiosity and of the physical nature of the world 
we live in, but if we can make our behaviour worthy of our increas- 
ed knowledge, we can live safely.' Social sciences speak to us of 
men's behaviour in society, but this knowledge can be used for 
good or evil. We require philosophy and religion, literature and 
art to give us direction and guidance. Unfortunately there is a 
wrong impression that science is unfavourable to the disciplines 
which foster humanity and wisdom. 
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As a Catholic country, you hold that the world's greatest needs of 
justice, charity and mercy are distilled from religion. Man is not 
a biological animal or an economic being. He is a spiritual 
person. He is not satisfied with temporal possessions. The great 
teachers of mankind, Hindu and Buddhist, Jewish and Christian, 
Muslim and Sikh speak to us of peace on earth. It is the 
embodiment of man's spiritual search. The great upheavals are 
blundering attempts to achieve the unity of mankind, the vision 
of Isaiah of a time when the nations would beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks, neither would 
they learn war any more. This is the vision which answers to the 
instinctive desire of man at his highest, at the most thoughtful and 
the most co-operative. 

Universities have a supreme function in the advancement of inter- 
national understanding and international peace. It is in them that 
we have to develop a new way of thinking and feeling. As far 
back as 1888, Louis Pasteur of France said : ‘Two opposing laws 
seem to me now in contest. The one, a law of blood and death, 
opening out each day new modes of destruction, forces nations to 
be always ready for battle. The other, a law of peace, work and 
health, whose only aim isto deliver man from the calamities that 
beset him....Which of these two laws will prevail, God alone 
knows. But of this we may be sure, that science is obeying the 
law of humanity, will always labour to enlarge the frontiers of life.’ 
If we cannot change our minds, we cannot change anything. The 
events will not be shaped by the acts of statesmen. They will be 
moulded by the hidden currents flowing continually beneath the 
surface of political history of which we cannot predict the outcome. 
We can influence the hidden currents only by changing opinion. 
We can change opinion by affirming truth, unveiling illusion, dis- 
sipating hate and enlarging men’s minds and hearts. 

Science does not commit us to a determinist view of history. 
There is only one safe rule for the historian, said H.A.L. Fisher, 
that we must recognize in the development of human destinies, 
the play of the contingent and the unforeseen. Events are not 
inevitable. There are no rigid pre determined patterns. Wecannot 
ignore the influence of ideas and beliefs on human minds and 
actions. Ideas have a life of their own, get developed or distorted 
when they enter the whirlpool of accidents and personalities. If 
we liquidate the individual who preaches unorthodox ideas, if we 
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suppress the faculty of thought, if we stifle the spirit of man, if we 
destroy his freedom, then we are not democratic. What man has 
done,hecan undo. The future of mankind can be safe only through 
the efforts of individual men. University men should extend their 
views in space and time. Even those who do not belong to our 
race or religion are also human beings. They are like ourselves, 
not much different from us. We have to train our youth in 
the consciousness of a common purpose for mankind, in the 
brotherhood of man. The greatest men of the world are great 
because of their humanity, fellow-feeling, for their love of the 
ideals of knowledge, love and beauty. They are the sculptors 
of men. In universities we glorify men who have benefited 
humanity and not indulged in violence and bloodshed, men like 
the Buddha, Socrates and Jesus, who asked us to love our 
enemies. 

Science and scholarship belong to the world. They belong to 
no age or community. They overleap the boundaries of nations. 
All those who are consecrated to the service of learning are breth- 
ren. They belong to the one republic of letters. We need each 
other’s help in our unending quest for further knowledge and deep- 
er understanding of the evolution of mankind. It is my hope and 
wish that this great University will continue to uphold its liberal 
tradition and work for the progress of your country and the good 
of the world. 


TO THE CHARLES UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE 


E isa great honour which this ancient University has conferred 
on me and through me on my country by making me an hono- 
rary graduate of this University. I recognize that this University 
is one of the oldest in Europe and has been known for long as a 
great seat of learning along with Oxford and Cambridge, Paris and 
Bologna. 

In our country we have had great institutions answering to our 
modern universities for a long time past. As far back as 700 n.c. 
Taksaéila attracted students from outside India and had remarkable 
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programmes of teaching, study and research in many subjects, such 
as literature and arts, military science and medicine. In later years 
we had the Universities of Nalanda, Vallabhi and Vikrama$ila. 
Men of great eminence worked in them. The Nalanda University 
counted on its staff such great thinkers as Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Vasubandhu, Asanga, Sthiramati, Dharmapala, Silabhadra, Santi- 
deva, Padmasambhava. The ancient universities were the sanctu- 
aries of the inner life of the nation. A blight overtook the country 
for some centuries, and the oldest of modern universities are only 
a hundred years old. We have about 400,000 students in these 
universities, and this number is small. Considering the size of 
the country and the programmes of reconstruction it wishes to 
implement, we are sending our students abroad for training in 
subjects for which adequate facilities are not available in our 
country. Even when our universities become developed, contacts 
with other countries and their universities will not stop; for it is 
the function of universities to foster a sense of world commu- 
nity. I have no doubt that our students will come to you for 
training in technical subjects in large numbers in the years to 
come. 

Your University has had a long and great tradition of intellectual 
integrity and social justice which you still cherish. The great 
religious reformer John Hus (1369-1415) is one of the greatest 
figures of Czech history. While a student in the University of 
Prague he became familiar with the writings of John Wyclif. He 
became the Rector of this University in 1402. When he protested 
against clerical abuses, his action was disapproved by the then 
governmental authorities. Yet the University re-elected him Rec- 
tor in 1409, thereby proclaiming that her allegiance to the intel- 
lectual conscience was greater than loyalty to the Government. 
In the days of Hus the Church was the greatest feudal power. 
It not only owned large estates but controlled the thoughts and 
feelings of the people. The Church became the defender of the 
feudal social order. Any one who rose against the feudal order 
was outlawed by the Church as a heretic, Heresy was not merely 
opposition to the Catholic faith but opposition to the social order 
with which the Church was identified. 

The intellectual tradition of Europe was inaugurated by Socrates 
—the seeker of truth. When the choice was put before him, to 
stop teaching and corrupting the youth of his country, as the 
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authorities thought, or death, he preferred death to disloyalty to 
his ideals. This tradition was carried out by John Hus. When 
he was condemned for his views and his trial began on June 5, 
1415, he defended himself against charges of Eucharistic heresy 
and of maintaining Wyclif's doctrines. Called upon to recant 
unconditionally, to make full submission to the Council and pledge 
himself not to preach or teach doctrines of which he was found 
guilty, Hus politely but firmly refused. When he was bound to 
the stake and wood was piled round him up to his neck, the messen- 
gers of the Council arrived and asked him to recant and save 
hislife. Hus replied : "The prime endeavour of all my preaching, 
teaching and writing and of all my deeds has been to turn people 
from their sins and these truths that I wrote, taught and preached 
in accordance with the word of God and the teachings of the holy 
doctors I willingly seal with my blood today.’ He was prepared 
to suffer death for the sake of his ideals. The stake was lit and the 
great thinker ended his life in the flames on July 6, 1415. The 
life of Hus symbolizes material defeat and moral victory. The 
Cross which is the central doctrine of Christianity is illustrated by 
the life and death of Hus. 

In Hus we find a great example not only of Czech patriotism 
but also of fraternal solidarity with the peoples of other countries. 
He said : ‘I say this to my conscience that if I knew a foreigner who 
was virtuous and loved God more and strove for the good more 
than my brother, he should be dearer to me than my own brother. 
Good English priests therefore stand higher than unworthy Czech 
priests; a good German than an evil brother.’ Hus was a universal 
humanist. 

This University from its foundation in 1348 by the Charter 
issued by King Charles IV, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
with the four faculties for Divinity, Law, Medicine and Arts, has 
passed through many changes in management, administration and 
programmes of study. It celebrated on April 7, 1948, the 600th 
anniversary of its foundation. Throughout its history, univer- 
salist ideas have been its inspiration. 

When we call any one great, we do not mean great in physical 
courage or intellectual ability or artistic skill. These qualities have 
changed from time to time. One is great because of his humanity 
and wisdom. It is an honour to be a man. The sanctity of the 
human soul, the dignity of the human personality is the ethical 
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basis of democracy. Karl Marx denounced capitalist economy on 
the ground that it dehumanized man. By herding man, by soften- 
ing his head, by rousing his senses, by depleting his imagination, it 
mechanizes the human being. By debasing men's minds, by 
debilitating their wills, by destroying their vision, men are reduced 
to puppets, things of paint and sawdust, which have no life, but are 
moved by strings. Man is great when he is not a cog in the social 
machine, not an item in the series of objective happenings, not a 
unit in an anonymous crowd. He is great when he is able to 
think for himself, judge for himself and create for himself. Pursuit 
of truth is the highest austerity, jriana-mayari tapah. Masterpieces 
spring from the fire of contemplation, of intimate and austere think- 
ing. Those who are given to it are the dedicated spirits who 
are full of love for humanity. They may not all have been right 
but they were true. 

In the physical sense of the term, we belong to our age but as 
university men we escape from the trammels of our age and nation 
and become, in the true sense of the word, contemporaries of all 
ages. Reverence for the great minds of the past and the expansion 
of the future bounds of knowledge are the prerogatives of a univer- 
sity. I note with thankfulness that many outstanding contribu- 
tions have been made to Indian studies by the scholars of this 
University and I hope they will increase in future. We remember 
with gratitude the names of Winternitz and Lesny. 

Every enlargement of man's control over nature makes for 
either good or bad consequences. The fruits of recent technical 
advance are the economy of abundance and atomic wars. Mankind 
today is faced with the great possibility of increasing the material 
prosperity of the whole world in the next generation to an extent 
that was not conceivable hitherto. This is due to a single inven- 
tion and the discoveries associated with it. If we are wise, we 
can banish from the world poverty and malnutrition; if we are not 
wise, utter misery, even ultimate annihilation may befall us. To 
sustain us in this nuclear age, we need the development of quali- 
ties of tolerance, endurance, patience, kindness and courage. 

This University is a beloved community of memory and of 
hope, of the past and the future, the interlocked life of many suc- 
cessive generations making its pilgrimage through time. The 
fellowship in a university transcends the barriers of race and nation, 

* Mundaka Upanisad, 1.1.9 
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of clan and creed, and honours the achievements in art and litera- 
ture, science and scholarship of a variety of peoples. It exemplifies 
in a small way the fraternity we wish to build up among human 
beings. Let us recall the Song of the Victory of Donazlice (1431): 
- Many swords turn into ploughs 
And spears into sickles, as God promised; 
And weapons shall be melted 
Into bells that shall greet us. 
The nation shall no longer raise its swords, 
Nor fall upon the neighbours in war. 
All shall rejoice in the beauty of peace 
And in living together." 

I express to you my gratitude for the honour you have done me 
and wish the University a future even greater than its past, which 
is assured through the pursuit of the ideals of intellectual integrity 
and social justice. 


TO THE MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


jos thankful to you for the honour you have done me by 
appointing me an Honorary Professor of this important Univer- 
sity. I am no stranger to this University. I visited it some years 
ago and I am glad that you are now in these spacious premises. 

From the time of the October Revolution in 1917, special 
attention has been paid to the care of the children, the training of 
youth and the encouragement of the artists and intellectuals, uni- 
versities and academies. This large and well-equipped building is 
another illustration of your great interest in the intellectual life of 
the community. 

But buildings do not make a university. It is the teachers and 
pupils and their pursuit of knowledge, these make the soul of a 
university. The university is the sanctuary of the intellectual 
life ofa country. The healthy roots of national life are to be found 
in the people. They are the well-springs of national awakening. 
They are the spirit behind revolutionary movements of society. 
When we give education, we start a ferment of debate and discussion 
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of first principles. The educated youth will voice their thoughts 
and find fault with things as they are. We train in this University 
not only doctors and engineers but also men and women who 
think for themselves. They will not judge everything by the party 
line. If we destroy the initiative, the freedom of the people, we 
do so at our peril. If men lose intellectual vigour, the future 
of civilization is bleak indeed. 

Human development is not to be confused with the acquisition 
of mechanical skills or intellectual information. It is the develop- 
ment of the spirit in man. Modern man is lost in the mass. He 
accepts what society and its organs of expression, the film, the 
radio, the television, the newspaper put into circulation. We have 
too much of automatic thinking. Intellectual integrity is imperilled 
and truth suffers. Independent reflection is developed by the quiet 
study of great books. We develop our souls by the study of great 
classics which reveal to us great minds. Though we belong physi- 
cally to our country and our age, as students of universities we 
belong to all countries and all ages. In our time in the university 
we read your great writers, Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, 
Chekov, Gorki. Through their works we came to appreciate your 
people and your genius, They have revealed to us your tortured 
conscience, your spiritual hunger. Man is not satisfied with 
boredom and emptiness, with that taedium vitae that afflicts the 
hopeless. We know how your saints and seers dared to assume 
responsibility for their insights into truth, goodness and beauty, 
who made their decisions even at the peril of their lives. Your 
people are deeply mystical, and I hope your studies and training 
will help to develop your innate love of truth, beauty and good- 
ness and not destroy the hunger for the unseen. Let us remember 
that what makes a nation great is not size or wealth. If we use 
our material resources for the liberation of the spirit, for the en- 
largement of the soul we deserve to be considered great. 

There are many atheists who say that they do not believe in 
God and act as if they did and there are many religious people who 
Say that they believe in God and act as if they did not, Those 
who developed atomic Power risked their lives and tried to help 
to build a truly human society. We need today a breath of human 
charity, of brotherhood, a return to dignity. 

If there is hostility to organized religion in the Soviet Union, 
it is not entirely the fault of the Union. Those who sponsor 
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religious propaganda in their zeal for the spiritual welfare of their 
fellowmen indulge in a vulgar competition about the know-how 
of salvation. Agencies for proselytization which scramble for 
souls are not in keeping with the true spirit ofreligion. The people 
of the Soviet Union are aware of religious fanaticism which ravaged 
Europe in the wars of religion. There are still people who, with 
a crusading zeal, affirm that they have the monopoly of a final, 
unique, exclusive and incomparable revelation. These people 
are indirectly responsible for the eclipse of religion, for the blight 
of unbelief in large parts of the world. Their failure stems from 
lack of humility and religious aggression. For men steeped in 
the spirit of science-and criticism a return to religious orthodoxy 
is a sign of spiritual cowardice. Many of the modern minds are 
unable to accept the dogmatic creeds of old. Imay give one or two 
illustrations. The late Professor A. N. Whitehead felt that the 
trouble started with the interpreters of Christianity, who shut out 
all discussions and declared that they knew all there was to be 
known on the subject. Thought was shackled by superstition. He 
said : ‘The trouble with the Bible has been its interpreters who 
have scaled and whittled down that sense of infinitude into finite 
and limited concepts and the first interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment was the worst, Paul.’* He considered ‘Christian theology to 
be one of the great disasters of the human race'? He is at one 
with the Indian thinkers in regard to the nature of religious 
experience and theology. ‘Mysticism leads us to try to create 
out of the mystical experience something that will save it, or at 
least save the memory of it. Words do not convey it except 
feebly; we are aware of having been in communication with infi- 
nitude and we know that no finite form we can give can convey it.’ 
We believe in religion as communion with God and do not dismiss 
differences among religions as unimportant or irrelevant. We 
do not propose an undifferentiated universalism or indifferentism. 
We believe in a partnership among religions. Professor Arnold 
Toynbee writes: “I was brought up to believe that Christianity was 
a unique revelation of the whole truth. I have now come to believe 
that all the historic religions and philosophies are partial revelations 


1 Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead as recorded by Lucien Price (1954), 
p. 131 
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of the truth in one or other of its aspects. In particular, I 
believe that Buddhism and Hinduism have a lesson to teach 
Christianity, Islam and Judaism in the “one world" into which 
we are now being carried by “the annihilation of distance". 
Unlike the Judaic religions, the Indian religions are not exclu- 
sive. They allow for the possibility that there may be alternative 
approaches to the mystery of Existence; and this seems to me 
more likely to be the truth than the rival claims of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam to be unique and final revelations. This 
Indian standpoint is the one from which the last four volumes 
of my book have been written. For each of us, the easiest ap- 
proach to the mystery of the Universe is, no doubt, his ancestral 
religion; but this does not mean that he ought to rule out the other 
approaches that the other religions offer. If one can enter into these 
as well as into one's own, it is gain, not loss." 

While we should avoid the disease of orthodoxy we should 
affirm the need for a sensible religion. Modern man has become 
à self-sufficient entity who has lost the awareness of a power which 
is beyond his understanding and control. This results in man's 
mutilation. To restore him to the fulness of his stature we need 
a rational faith. Such a rational faith is not inconsistent with the 
spirit of science. Einstein writes in The World as I See It : ‘His 
religious feeling takes the form of a rapturous amazement at the 
harmony of natural law, which reveals an intelligence of such su- 
periority that, compared with it, all the systematic thinking and 
acting of human beings is an utterly insignificant reflection. This 
feeling is the guiding principle of his life and work, in so far as he 
succeeds in keeping himself from the shackles of selfish desire. It 
is beyond question closely akin to that which has possessed the 
religious geniuses of all ages.’ I hope that you will see the wisdom 
of adopting a religion which is rational and ethical, 

The students of a university should be trained to struggle 
against ignorance, injustice, oppression and fear. The great re- 
volutions, the British, the French, the American, and the Russian 
mark important stages in the progress of freedom. Their echoes 
were heard in all parts of the world, and stirred men’s minds. They 
are all based on a conviction of the sanctity of the individual, 
the freedom to think, express and worship according to his 
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conviction. He must enjoy equality before law. He must havea 
fair opportunity to develop his powers. There are large parts of 
the world, especially in Asia and Africa, where these universal 
principles do not find recognition. The very nations whose re- 
volutionary principles have inspired humanity seem to be blocking 
the way of their realization. They seem to forget that time does 
not stand still and change is the character of human life, national 
and international. 

My appointment as a Professor of this University is a symbol 
of the oneness of the world of learning. We in the universities 
have to prepare the mind of the world for the establishment ofa 
world community with a common consciousness and a common 
conscience. This is possible only if the nations which have the 
power to annihilate each other renounce that power. This requires 
an act of faith. 

It is the function of a teacher not to give the pupils what they 
want but make them want what he gives them. I will use my 
privilege as a Professor to rebuke you, if I find that you go wrong ! 
I hope that you do not claim infallibility. 


GANDHI MEMORIAL ACADEMY, NAIROBI 


NS have conferred on me a great privilege in asking me to 
participate in the auspicious functions of today, of opening the 
Gandhi Memorial Academy and unveiling the statue of Gandhiji. 
Great men do not belong to one nation. They belong to all huma- 
nity. National heroes and warriors may represent fleeting moments 
of history, may organize provincial passions and group loyalties, 
make a splash and disappear. The saints and sages have power 
over our souls, to whatever country we may belong. They confer 
on us our titles to nobility. Gandhi united the destiny of India 
to that of the world. In our age he lived to demonstrate that the 
human spirit when lit by a divine fire is mightier than the most 
mighty weapon. 

It is only natural and appropriate that the people of Africa 
should celebrate the name of Gandhi and raise this memorial to 
him. A part of this country was the scene of his early public life. 


Inaugural Address, 12 July, 1956 
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It is here that he first practised the method of civil disobedience: 
You should not acquiesce in evil. You should resist it but not 
through violent means. Evil is misunderstanding or estrange- 
ment, at worst it is a derangement or disease. We should deal 
with it in charity and not in anger, akrodhena jayet krodham, by 
non-anger overcome anger. You must deal with your enemy 
so that one day he may be your friend. In 1928 he gave his followers 
the following instructions: If you are arrested, go to prison quietly. 
If assaulted, bear it cheerfully. If shot, die peacefully. 

For Gandhi politics was not opportunism or expediency. He 
wished to raise men to higher levels of moral action. Gandhi 
recognized evil but he recognized no enemy, for all men are brethren. 
He was certain that truth and love would not be beaten. The 
gates of hell shall not prevail. His method of dealing with con- 
flicts has a special force today. In this nuclear age, conflicts bet- 
ween nations require to be settled by peaceful methods. We have 
reached a dead-end on the military road. We cannot hang on to 
old methods of security in the new world. 

Gandhi practised his method in South Africa to resist racial 
oppression and achieve racial harmony. The methods of segre- 
gation and discrimination adopted by the authorities in some parts 
of Africa are born out of fear, fear which is afraid of justice. We 
try to defend injustice in the name of social justice. If fear is to 
be removed, the injustice requires to be removed. 

If racial tolerance is to be implemented in the public life of 
the country, the work of re-education has to be started in our 
educational institutions. By living together, by working together 
we get to understand one another and bridge the gulf that separates 
us in feeling and imagination. When we do not know other 
people, we become frightened, angry, hysterical. When we know 
them, we understand them, appreciate them, make allowances 
for their weaknesses and accept them. The Royal Technical 
College which is a co-operative undertaking has, for its objective, 
the achievement of harmony among races; the ideal for which 
Gandhi lived and died is the reconciliation of peoples and the build- 
ing of a fraternal world. 

To develop the universality of outlook, to adopt racial 
tolerance, what we need is education in the disciplines which are 
included in humanities. I am glad that the Gandhi Memorial 
Academy, devoted to these studies, is a part of the Royal Technical 
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College. I feel that it should be treated as an essential part of it. 
The people of this country have to be trained for effecting indus- 
trial development and social progress. The country requires 
engineers and technicians, medical men and teachers. More 
than all these, the country requires men who are able to think for 
themselves and live as human beings. If we look at the world 
today, we are amazed at the progress made in the mastery of nature 
but are depressed by the little advance that we have made in the 
mastery of human nature. We can bottle music, belt the globe, 
split the atom, but how to live on earth as human beings, we have 
yet to learn. By pressing a button we can destroy a continent. 
But fear of consequences has not yet deterred man from courting 
disaster. The two World Wars have demonstrated how man can 
descend to incredible depths of depravity even when he has 
achieved astounding heights of intellectual penetration. The crisis 
which faces us today is not an intellectual crisis but a spiritual 
one. Unless egoism in all its forms, tribal, racial, national, 
bends to the dominion of love and goodness, our future is not 
safe. 

Unfortunately, in our educational institutions we feed the animal, 
train the mind but do not attend to the spirit in man. 

We listen to the radio, see the cinema or television, read the 
newspapers, repeat slogans, absorb the impressions we are given. 
We become a set of mirrors reflecting whatever is presented to 
us. We are empty within and drift on a tide of trivialities, auto- 
matic actions, conditioned responses that do not reach any sig- 
nificant level of intensity. We do not find any purpose or meaning 
in life. We become like one of these machines we handle, and 
are satisfied with sex, drink, or the national flag. As our inward 
resources are depleted, we depend on external diversions. We 
are fragmented beings, afraid of ourselves. Humanities must 
help us to realize the spirit in us. Study of great classics reveals 
to us the vision of greatness. 

John Drinkwater in his Abraham Lincoln writes : 

When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 


And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 


If we are to be freed from the debilitating effects and nervous 
strain of modern life, if we are to be saved from the assaults which 
beat so insistently on us from the screen and the radio, from the 
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‘yellow’ press and demagogy, if-defences against them are to be 
built in the minds of men, if enduring interests of humanity are 
to be implanted in us, we must make it a point to have a short time 
in our daily life for quiet reading and reflection. This is as essen- 
tial for the health of the mind, as physical exercise is for the health 
of the body. It is the only way to escape from the mechanizing 
of mind and be human, alive and creative. In the quiet of the 
soul, free from the noises and clamours of the world, man possesses 
his spirit in stillness. He may be solitary but he is not desolate, 
for he has communion with the quenchless inner flame. It is in 
those moments of vision and achievement that man effects self- 
renewal, the transmutation of the human into the spiritual. The 
authentic religious souls began the revolution within themselves, 
in the depths of their hearts, and were inspired by brotherly love 
in all their actions. To that company of immortals Gandhi 
belongs. 

It is wrong to imagine that science and technology are in- 
different to the values of spirit. The great advances of science 
reveal not the omnipotence of matter, but the superiority of the 
human mind to the world of matter. Sciences reveal to us the 
mystery at the heart of the universe. They disclose to us the riches 
of the spiritual life. 

You know better than I do the way in which the idea of the 
Gandhi Memorial Academy arose and developed till it today 
forms an integral part of the Royal Technical College. The 
souvenir volume contains the history of the movement, the names 
of those who helped by gifts and advice to make this a reality. 
Our grateful thanks are due to all those, high and low, who helped 
this movement. Those who pass through these rooms should 
remember what the present generation has done for them. 

The statue, which I will have the pleasure of unveiling, was 
designed and executed by an Indian sculptor, Shri Karmarkar, 
and I do hope that it will be a symbol for generations to come of 
the grandeur of Gandhi's inspiration. and the breadth of his hu- 
manity, of his dream of the future, of the day when the peoples 
of the world, forgetting their quarrels, will live like members of a 
large family. May this institution remember, even in this age of 
crisis and transformation which the human race is traversing, the 
ideal which Gandhi incarnated for us, serenity of spirit, love of 
men, harmony among races and religions. 
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MA I express to our new graduate how delighted we are to wel- 
come him into our academic fellowship? As the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, he symbo- 
lizes the spirit of law and justice which are the ultimate justification 
of States. Augustine said, without justice States are but bri- 
gandage. 

Our two countries believe in the rule of law, what we call dharma 
which is independent of the State, which provides the foundations 
and fixes the limits of State authority. Our two Constitutions 
recognize the need for justice. Government is not for itself; it is a 
means to a greater end, the liberty of man. Man is a more funda- 
mental reality than institutions which are devised to enable man to 
develop his mind in security and freedom. These institutions 
impose restraints on the power of Governments. Power is bridled 
bylaw. Politics becomes justice writlarge. When justice is upheld, 
it protects; when violated, it destroys. dharmo raksati raksitah ; 
hato hanti. M ewe live in fear, it is because we are afraid of 
justice. 

Justice, like truth, is universal. As you have just observed, in- 
ventions of science and technology are making the world increa- 
singly one, and the time will soon come when we will speak not of 
my country or your country, but of our world. World loyalty de- 
mands that we should not resort to injustice even to save 
our country. No country can be a law unto itself. We must 
impose curbs on national sovereignty. We must develop 
international institutions to protect human freedom, foster 
social justice, promote economic progress and preserve political 
security. 

Any kind of exploitation of man by man is alien to the spirit 
of justice. When à blind desire for power or domination takes 
possession of men or nations, justice and love disappear but the 
lust for domination destroys all those who are forgetful of justice. 
Against the rock of moral law those who defy it are broken. Thu- 
cydides observed long ago that love of power is like a wicked cour- 
tezan that tempts men and nations and brings them down to their 
ruin. 

Chancellor's Address at Special Convocation admitting the Hon. Earl War- 
ren, Chief Justice of the United States of America, to an Honorary Degree 
of Delhi University, 31 August, 1956 
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You have referred to the fact that in the Supreme Court hall 
you have pictures of those from East and West who have helped 
the growth of law in the world. All those who search for justice 
in the large sense, who hope to build a free, friendly, decent world, 
with peace, hope and opportunity for all mankind, belong to one 
fraternity. We welcome the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America as one who strives for this dharma- 
rájya, the kingdom of justice, of righteousness, of love. 


WELCOME TO UNESCO, DELHI 


E is my great honour to reinforce the very cordial welcome which 
our President has extended to you, on this your first visit to 
this ancient and modern city. This Conference gives me an op- 
portunity of renewing old friendships and making new ones. We 
are happy to have with us so many distinguished delegates from 
different parts of the world, who are assembled here to consider 
ways and means for consolidating peace in men's minds. 

Of all the agencies connected with the U. N., UNESCO is not the 
least important, for it is interested in changing the axis of our thought 
and life. If I speak about its work in the last ten years for the 
building of peace and security, the promotion of world understand- 
ing and the raising of standards of education, science and culture 
in the world, I may be accused of blowing the horn for UNESCO 
with which I was associated during this period. I will leave it 
to others. 

The present state of the world is to thinking men a source of 
pride, bewilderment and alarm. It is a matter of pride that our 
generation has developed the great achievements of science and 
technology which enable us to dominate the skies, reach out to 
the stars and expand to the ends of the world. Our civilization 
is unique in that it offers us the basis of a world-wide social order. 
This unification of the world is without parallel in the past. To 
meet the challenge of the new situation, we have to devise new means 
and not perpetuate inherited patterns of social and international 
behaviour. We are bewildered that our efforts to establish a world 
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order on principles of equity and freedom through international 
organizations have not been successful. Though we know that the 
world is one, whether we like it or not, that, in spite of political, 
national and racial divisions, the fortunes of every one of us are 
linked to those of others—even though we know it—we do not feel 
it in our bones. When we find that great nations are not ready to 
change their ways of dealing with others and persist in ways which 
are outmoded and dangerous, we are not only bewildered but alarm- 
ed. The world has been brought together rather too suddenly 
and this enforced intimacy has intensified the differences and 
increased the possibilities of friction. We are baffled by the pro- 
blems which our age has thrown up, for advanced nations from 
whom we expect leadership are failing us. They wrecked the 
League of Nations, and if we are not vigilant and if the pressure 
of public opinion does not restrain them, they are likely to wreck 
the United Nations. 

It was wrong to think that we are caught up in the march of 
evolution and we will be lifted to a better world in spite of ourselves. 
In a previous age we had faith in the inevitability of progress. 
When this earth was a mere molten mass, no one would have 
dreamed of the forms of life which have appeared. By and by the 
earth cooled, the oceans appeared and later plant life. There has 
been a steady, upward march from the amoeba through an infinite 
variety of other creatures, reptiles, monkeys and apes to Nean- 
derthal man, to primitive man and thence to civilized man. A 
short view may show decline here and there but a long view reveals 
that the trend is upward in spite of periods of regression. So it is 
assumed that with an inexorable logic we will move forward, blindly 
perhaps, often haltingly, in spite of ourselves, to higher conditions 
of civilized life. In the nineteenth century, we had firm faith in the 
inevitability of progress. Believers in the doctrine of evolution tell 
us that the laws of natural selection will result in the transforma- 
tion of the present imperfect society into a more perfect one with 
a finer humanity. Marxist interpretation of history confirms this 
view. After the two World Wars we are not so sure of our future. 
After the First World War we all imagined that we were reaso- 
nable beings and all the people had the same interests. We all 
wanted peace and so we would advance rapidly to a new social 
integration. The Second World War pricked this bubble of 
progress. 

15 
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The fundamental fallacy in this argument is the false analogy 
between natural history and human history, between the laws which 
govern sub-human species and those which apply to man in society. 
We do not doubt that man has advanced on earlier forms of life 
but we are not sure that there has been a steady advance in happi- 
ness and social morality. If we turn to the history of past civili- 
zations, we see ups and downs, an upward surge, a grappling with 
problems, an exhaustion, a slow steady decline, a stiffening of the 
fibres, a hardening of the arteries, a dying down of creative forces. 

The civilization which we have developed is not exempt from 
the law of change. Whether it will rise or fall depends not on the 
stars above but on ourselves. Civilization is a human creation, 
the triumph of man’s mind and will. Take the atomic revolution. 
It is a vast human effort, a conscious exploitation of new power 
acquired by scientific skill and ideals. It is of man’s making. 
History is not fate. There are real alternatives. We can make 
choices, right or wrong. The great technological revolution can 
lead to abundance for all and peace, if we are wise; to the extinc- 
tion of all hope and all life, if we are unwise. What prevents the 
realization of the dream of ages, lokasamgraha, is our outmoded 
methods and loyalties. We know our predicament. When man 
becomes aware of his destiny, destiny ends and man comes into 
his own and takes charge of his future. 

This Organization, at any rate, knows what is wrong with us. 
This awareness, if intense, can help us to shape our future accord- 
ing to our heart’s desire. There are certain essential steps which 
all States should take : (1) They must give up their faith in mili- 


feel that they will not be respected unless they are able to make 
the hydrogen bomb. There is a hideous rivalry among the Powers 
in this matter and each one is trying to demonstrate to others that 
she is leading in the race for making these weapons. They forget 
that the conditions of warfare have so altered that there is not much 


yet We are continuously making these diabolic weapons and spread- 


_ imagine that their very destructiveness will impel us to give up their 
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use. More dreadful than hate is fear. A nation dreading that 
a hostile State might first employ these weapons might use them in 
the hope that it would thereby avert its own destruction. Let us 
clearly understand that in preparing nuclear weapons we are com- 
promising with delusion. If war has a future, human society has 
none ; if human society has a future, war has no future. 

(2) Nationalism should be subordinated to world loyalty. Mo 
Tzu, a Chinese thinker of fifth century B.C., describes the troubled 
condition of China of his time in words which are not irrelevant to 
our present predicament. A thief loves his own family and, for the 
sake of his love, he thinks that he can ruin and cheat other families. 
A noble loves his clan and feels justified in misusing and exploiting 
other clans. A feudal baron loves his estate and feels justified in 
abusing other barons. Today, the Nation state has taken hold of 
us. Nationalism is a useful force so long as it inspires high ideals 
of duty, devotion to common welfare and sacrifice for a common 
good. But if it leads us to wrong paths, if it makes us feel that 
our country should be supported whether it is right or wrong, it 
deserves to be condemned. We have reached a stage when nation- 
alism is not enough. Our needs and problems are of the twentieth 
century. Our loyalty should be to humanity as a whole. We must 
be able to feel it does not matter if our national interests suffer 
so long as humanity can be saved thereby. We must not allow our 
nationalist allegiances to disrupt the spiritual unity of the world. 

(3) We must cast off pride and egoism, individual and collective. 
The root evil in human history is pride, that we are the chosen 
people called upon by Providence to educate others to our way of 
life. According to the Greek poets hubris, the insolence of pride, 
is the root of all tragedy, personal as well as national. It is the 
nemesis of pride that brought down the Pharaohs of Egypt, the 
rulers of Greece, the emperors of Persia, the Caliphs of Baghdad, 
the Popes of Mediaeval Rome. It is not necessary to mention 
more recent examples. Only the arrogant believe that they have 
enough wisdom and virtue to rule the rest. The pride which apes 
humility is most dangerous. Providence has a way of teaching 
those who persist long and wilfully in ignoring great realities, the 
dignity of man, the sense of human equality and the right of all 
people to freedom. 

We need today a sense of humility. We should give up the 
attitude that we are right and our opponents wrong or the attitude 
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that we know we are not perfect but we are certainly better than our 
enemies. We seem to have become callous by years of mass- 
slaughter, hardened to horror. The events of last week demonstrate 
how we have lost all sense of decency in international relations. 
There is a great deal of barbarism in the most advanced and very 
much of civilization in the backward peoples. Once upon a time 
civilizations were destroyed by barbarians from without; in our age 
they are likely to be destroyed by barbarians from within whom 
we breed. A moral revolution to match the technological revo- 
lution has to be effected. We must develop new human relation- 
ships, foster intellectual solidarity and moral unity among nations 
which is the main aim of unesco. Governments should develop 
a heart and a conscience, a feeling that we are all members of a 
brotherhood that knows no race or class. 

UNESCO has done a great deal towards the development of a 
world-consciousness. To give one example, a UNESCO expert group 
has declared that it does not regard any race as inferior in capa- 
city, actual or potential, or unsuited on racial grounds for even 
the most exacting tasks that man can be called upon to undertake. 
Colonialism bases its right to govern on the assumption that the 
indigenous peoples cannot be taught the ways of civilization. 
There is a sense of superiority, conscious or unconscious, among 
many of the leading nations of the world. 

If a sense of world loyalty is to be promoted, we must learn 
to appreciate other traditions of life. This country has for long been 
the meeting-point of many cultures, the Aryan and the Dravidian, 
the Hindu and the Buddhist, the Jewish and the Zoroastrian, the 
Moslem and the Christian. Now that the world is shrinking, the 
history of all races and cultures should become our object of study. 
If we wish to know one another better, we must give up our iso- 
lationism and superiority and accept that the standpoints of other 
cultures are as valid and their influence as powerful as our own. 
In this crucial moment of the history of mankind, we require a 
reorientation of human nature. We appreciate, in this connection, 
the valuable work which UNESCO is doing for East-West under- 
standing. 

Even today, we have unrest and strife in Eastern Europe, West 
Asia, in Africa. When the danger of involving the world in 
another Sreat war is not altogether past, let us act with humility 
and dispassion. We must show that even nations are capable of 
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unselfish conduct as individuals sometimes are. The battle for the 
future must be won in the minds and hearts of men. Let each one 
of us develop an understanding mind and a contrite heart. I assure 
you that then wars between nations will become as obsolete as 
duels between individuals. 

We are delighted to welcome the UNESCO General Conference 
to this country and to this city and we wish to assure the members 
that they have our best wishes for a successful conference. 


EXHIBITION OF BOOKS, DELHI 


T gives me great pleasure to open the two exhibitions, one of 

books and publications organized by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting and the other of books published in Indian lan- 
guages organized by the Sahitya Akademi, and to present the State 
awards for excellence in printing and designing and prizes to dis- 
tinguished authors who in the judgement of the Akademi have writ- 
ten the best books in the different languages of India in the years 
1953-55. The writing of books, the printing, the designing for dis- 
play and the publishing of them are important cultural activities. 
From the exhibitions of books, we will see how we have been 
steadily raising our standards of book production though we have 
still along way to go. Printing also has improved considerably. 
I may say that from my own experience. 

While printing, binding, etc. belong to the technique of book 
production where also a sense of art is necessary, the writing of books 
is essentially a creative art. It demands from the writer an austerity 
of mind, an intensity of experience, à feeling for life and a sense 
for words. He brings his mind to bear on all matters that vex and 
torment the human soul. Every great literary work reflects a certain 
outlook on life, a vision of reality, a coherent moral attitude. It 
does not leave the reader just as it finds him. It gives him a deeper 
understanding of the human condition, a sympathy for our fellows. 
eko rasah karuna eva. All creative writing has human significance 
and a social function. 

The responsibility of writers in our generation is great. Men- 
cius, the great Chinese thinker, says: *In a nation the people are the 
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most important, the State is next and the rulers the least important.’ 
We have to prepare the minds of the people for the new age. We 
are engaged in a great social and economic revolution. We have 
set before ourselves great ideals. Our Constitution states them. 
The ideals will have to pass from shadow into substance, from 
theory into practice, from proclamations into realities. If we are 
not to stagnate or go backwards, we have to face our problems 
with austerity and discipline. 

In recent months I visited some countries in the East and the 
West where I saw the youth march with a light in their eyes and 
à glow in their faces, eager to make their countries better than they 
are. This urge to strive and suffer and improve the material and 
moral conditions of our country will haveto be imparted to our 
young men and women. We need a vast moral revolution which 
will make our many millions coalesce into a great people, with 
pride in the country and confidence in its future. Good books can 
bring about the change in our mental and moral outlook. 

From the happenings in the world we should learn a lesson. 
The existence of the United Nations Organization should not lull 
us into a false sense of security. We are living in a world where 
inner strength is essential. While we should Strengthen the con- 
Structive forces, the disruptive trends which caused our downfall 
and subjection require to be resisted. There is so much that is dead 
to which we are still clinging. We must discard the dead and mora- 
lize our society. 

There is plenty of excitement in our age to write about. I 
hope you will give us great works in the future. I should like to 
congratulate all those who have won the awards on their valuable 
Contributions. I hope these will serve as incentives to better pro- 
duction and creative work in the future. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


| great pleasure in opening the different exhibitions which 
have been organized, some by UNEsCO and others by the different 
Ministries of the Government of India for Unesco. They all centre 
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round the main objectives of UNESCO, the spread of education, 
science and culture. 

This country has from the earliest times devoted great atten- 
tion to the dissemination and advancement of learning. In the days 
when we suffered a setback education also declined. With the 
advent of independence we also became sharers in the world revo- 
lution. We have in our country an awakened peasantry which is 
not willing any longer to put up with the abuses of landlordism 
and demands the rudiments of social justice, an aroused intelli- 
gentsia which is weary of incompetence, corruption, poverty, strife 
and woe, which calls for a new faith, a programme of national re- 
generation. New ideals are set before us which are inscribed in 
our Constitution, freedom, equality, justice and fraternity. Since 
independence we have been interested in preparing our youth for 
a new India with its aims of economic progress and a democratic 
set-up. We have to prepare our youth for the new India. New 
minds are necessary for the new world. The Educational Exhibition 
gives a bird's eye view of the progress we have made in the different 
types of education, basic, secondary, university, technical, etc. 

There is a wrong idea that science is something unknown to 
the East. It is due to the marvellous progress that has been made 
in recent times in science and technology by the Western nations. 
It was Lord Acton who said that we do not have a proper pers- 
pective of history if we limit our attention to the last 400 years 
overlooking the last 3000. If we extend our vision, we will find 
that many of the basic ideas and techniques such as the alphabet, 
the numerals, the zero, the decimal system, etc. came from the East. 
But there is no doubt that the development got arrested some 
centuries ago and the East fell back. Today owing to the great 
progress in science and technology, the world has been brought 
together and scientific ideas are spreading over the whole world. 

We have today in this country many scientific laboratories 
conducting research and working out the applications of science 
to agriculture and industry. We also have an Exhibition of multi- 
purpose river valley schemes. All these will give you some idea of 
the progress we are attempting to make. 

Nations which cut themselves away from their historical roots 
may make brilliant splashes in the space of history but they will 
pass out, like meteors which burn themselves out when they are cut 
off from the fire which generates and feeds them. Indian thought 
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now is not an exile from its past. The Pageant of India Exhibition 
tells us how Indian culture has had a continuous history for over 
5000 years, though it has been enriched by other cultures which have 
come into the country. It today shows the influence of the Aryan 
and the Dravidian, the Hindu and the Buddhist, the Moslem and the 
Christian. They have all entered into the stream of India’s history. 

Handlooms, handicrafts, dolls and art exhibitions point out 
how we are keen on developing imagination, refining the feelings. 

In the raising of the standards of education, science and culture, 
UNESCO has taken an important part. The Exhibition of UNESCO 
activities will help us to understand its role to some extent. The 
purpose of UNESCO, as defined in its Constitution, is ‘to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations, 
through education, science and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law and for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms of all’. The poor, the sick and the uneducated 
need not always remain so. Kant in his Project for Perpetual Peace 
insists that ‘the rights of man are holy, whatever the cost to the 
ruling power’. Since the planet is a limited area, he points out that 
the people must now endure each other's proximity. The moral 
writ must run everywhere. 

All UNESCO'S activities aim at promoting mutual understanding 
and moral unity. We are witnessing today the violent growing pains 
of the birth of a new world. We should strive to build a world where 
human intelligence will organize, develop and distribute the ample 
resources of nature so that all can live abundantly, a world in which 
our energies, physical and intellectual, will be devoted to human 
progress rather than to destruction, our labour will be directed to 
man's advancement. 


SCIENCE, SERVICE AND SANCTITY 


| ee very happy to be here and take part in the Founder’s Day 

meeting. 1 had known the late Dr Birbal Sahni for a number of 
years. We happened to know each other well when we both served 
on the Andhra University Commission, Waltair. It was our desire 
to have him on the University Education Commission, but on 
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account of his devotion to scientific research he declined to cut 
himself away from his work even for a short time. His pre-eminence 
in paleobotany made him a world authority on the subject. He 
trained a large number of scholars in that subject in his laboratory 
here. Sahni was not only a great research worker but a great patriot 
and, more than all, a great man. He was a man of sensitivity and 
imagination, of vision and passion, and this Institute which he 
founded in 1946 is the embodiment of his great personality. I 
hope for many years it will continue to enrich the science of paleo- 
botany and keep his name alive. 

It is a great fortune that after his passing away his wife 
Shrimati Savitri Sahni is carrying on his work with arare devo- 
tion to his ideals and dedication to the Institute. 

Today, our Prime Minister who opened this building in 1953 
completes 67 years. His greatness is measured not only by his 
direct shaping of the course of events in our country, but by the 
indirect influence of his thoughts and personality on his contem- 
poraries here and elsewhere. He has the gift of waking us up and 
making us think on fresh lines. His is a life of service to our country 
and humanity. It is our fervent wish that he may be spared for many 
years. His interest in this institution is known to you all. 

November 14 has another significance. Early in the seventh 
century a story entitled Barlaam and Josaphat attributed in the next 
century to St. John of Damascus was in circulation in the Christian 
world. The Buddha, who in the course of time became Bodhisat, 
then Josaphat and finally Holy. St. Josaphat of India is represented 
as a Hindu prince converted to Christianity by Barlaam. He was 
canonized by Sixtus V in 1589, the canonization was approved by 
Pius IX in 1873 and his feast day is observed on November 14. 

On this day we are reminded of the values of science, service 
and sanctity. These are not exclusive ideals; they are parts of an 
integrated life. Pursuit of truth, service of man and holiness of life 
go together in truly civilized personalities. The troubles we are hav- 
ing in the world today may be traced to a divorce between science 
and sanctity. 

Our scriptures declare : *[ prostrate before the Buddha who is 
the essence and origin of the Vedas, who is pure and who is wisdom 
incarnate’: 

namo veda-rahasyaya namaste veda-yonaye 
namo buddháya Suddhaya namaste jfiana-rüpine. 
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The search for wisdom, for truth is the characteristic of the 


human being. 
satyena panthá vitato devayanah. d 

By truth is laid out the path leading to the gods. Gandhi used 
to say Truth is God. God is satyasvarüpa. Buddha is saccanama. 
The research work you do in this Institute is a contribution to truth. 

Our country suffered in the past on account of its scientific 
and technical backwardness. We are today striving to make up for 
lost time, and among the pioneers in this scientific revival was the 
founder of this Institute. I have no doubt that the work which you 
are doing will help not only the advancement of knowledge in 
paleobotany, but also the progress of humanity. 

It is interesting to know that the late Birbal Sahni was a keen 
student of our religious classics. For him science and religion were 
not inconsistent with each other. Some of the greatest scientists 
of the world are conscious of the limitations of scientific knowledge 
and admit the need of another discipline. Speculations with 
tegard to primal origins and ultimate ends are beyond the range of 
Scientific knowledge, avyaktüdini bhütüni vyaktamadhyani bhàrata 
avyaktanidhanányeya. Science strives to know what is in the centre 
of the stage; it cannot know the beginning or the end. 

Scientific observation discloses the working of a mystery which 
inspires and informs the world process. There is an upward trend 
discernibleinthe world. Theearth which was a molten mass cooled, 
Seas appeared and forms of life. It proceeds from the amoeba 
through an infinite variety of creatures to the human being. All this 
Suggests the presence of Spiritual Reality fi unctioning in the world. 

While we may be inclined to the belief in the inevitability of 
progress if our attention is limited to the sub-human world, in the 
human world the freedom of man has to be reckoned with. There 
are some who believe that history is the revelation of a higher 
purpose. Such a belief led Tennyson to think that the world was 
marching to the Parliament of Man and the Federation of the 
World. It underlies the Marxist interpretation of history. Bernard 
Shaw's Back to Methuselah (1921) expounds it. The evolutionists 
hope that the laws of natural selection will result in the replacement 


of the present imperfect society by one in which a finer humanity 
will inhabit a more perfect world. 


The two World Wars and recent happenings do not support 
this optimism that th 


ere is an unmistakable advance or progress 
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in human history. Continuity is not the chief characteristic of his- 
tory. The discontinuous, the cataclysmic appears in all the turning 
points of history. The impact of the fortuitous, the new which is 
untrammelled by the past, the unforeseen, the contingent, the 
revolutionary appears frequently in human history. .History 
is notan even flow. Itis obvious that progress is not a law of nature. 
Whether humanity will rise or fall does not depend on the stars 
but on ourselves. We have freedom. We have developed conside- 
rably in the matter of scientific knowledge and technical exploita- 
tion, motor cars, turbine engines, aeroplanes and atomic energy. 
They have brought an increase of pressure on life but we are not 
sure that they have brought an increase of human happiness and 
better social behaviour. Civilizations are not built of machines but 
of values. The driving forces of civilization come from within. 
The pursuit of scientific truth is a great value. It shows the mastery 
of the mind and the will of man over the forces of nature. Our 
great scientific advances are testimony to the creative vigour, to 
the splendid variety of the human spirit. The progress of civiliza- 
tion depends not only on intellectual creativeness but on the moral 
qualities of gentleness and compassion. If we develop these moral 
qualities, even the stars in their courses cannot defeat us. If we 
stifle the spirit in us, our society will go to pieces. 

What is it that prevents us from using the new energy for 
creating unprecedented wealth ? It is the lust for power, domination 
and its obverse, fear. Sometimes nations, like individuals, become 
neurotic, mad with the demands of unlimited egotism, frantic to 
possess power. Two relatively weak and small nations decided to 
resolve their conflict by a resort to force. Two big nations known 
to be the defenders of international morality began to use force 
instead of argument and within a few days the whole world was 
moving towards war with the threat of rocket bombs. In Hungary 
we find violence and bloodshed. The great nations of the world 
lost patience and were ready to bring the world to the brink of 
a third world war, violating all the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and confirming the worst suspicions of uncommit- 
ted peoples about Western imperialism and love of domina- 
tion. 

To control these selfish impulses we need effort and discipline. 
These can come not from science but from the discipline 
of religion, interpreted not in the narrow sense but in the large 
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sense of self-knowledge and self-control. These will result in genu- 
ine love for mankind which will transcend group loyalties. 

At atimelike this we have to get back to the springs of our 
vitality. Unfortunately, a strange queerness has come into our life. 
We waste our energies over trivialities and find fault with one ano- 
ther. From the level of the village to the highest bodies, we have 
petty quarrels, personal feuds and we overlook the highest needs 
ofourcountry. Let us heal the deep divisions, social and economic, 
in our national life and build up unity. We are living in a dan- 
gerous world and we have to be vigilant. We will be saved only 
by our inner strength. We must subordinate our self-interest and 
work for national welfare. 

Science should be used for social welfare. In a world torn by 
hatred and violence, institutions like this serve to emphasize the 
international character of scientific pursuits. It is my hope and wish 
that the workers in this Institute may work with single-mindedness 
and devotion and help the progress of our country and humanity. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


T is an honour, which I appreciate very much, to be called 
upon to address the Convocation on this historic occasion of the 
Centenary of this great University. As a senior member of the Uni- 
versity associated with it for over 35 years in one capacity or 
another, may I welcome the new graduates distinguished in science 
and art, letters and law, and say how much we rejoice that they 
have today joined our fellowship. This ceremony is in the best tra- 
ditions of this University which has always remained in close touch 
with the Universities of the world. It has sent its students to them 
for higher education and training and invited their scholars to 
join its teaching staff. Art and literature, science and scholarship 
know no geographical frontiers; they are above political passions. 
Though political differences may divide, professional collaboration 
unites. 
In the first two generations of its rule in Bengal, the East 


India Company did not wish to introduce a modern system of 
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education. For one thing, the leading figure of the period, Warren 
Hastings, had a real admiration for Indian classics and strove to 
revive the ancient indigenous culture. The British leaders in India 
did not wish to disturb the minds of the Indian people and so left 
them free to cultivate their own ancient learning and systems of 
thought. The impetus for education in modern learning came from 
the Christian missionaries and progressive leaders like David Hare 
and Ram Mohan Roy. When Macaulay became the Chairman 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, he drew up his famous 
Minute in February 1835, which decided the future of education 
in India on modern lines. Lord William Bentinck accepted Macau- 
lay's advice and laid down that the funds available for educational 
purposes should be mainly devoted to the maintenance of schools 
and colleges of modern learning to be taught through the medium 
of English. Departments of public instruction were established in 
1855 and the universities in 1857. 

In the early years this University controlled collegiate education 
in a large part of India—Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, the then 
United Provinces and Central Provinces, as also in Burma and Cey- 
lon. Gradually new universities sprang up, thus restricting the sphere 
of work of this University. When first the universities were es- 
tablished, they were of an affiliating character, being merely exa- 
mining bodies. Thanks to the courageous and versatile leadership 
of the late Shri Asutosh Mookerjee, post-graduate departments in 
arts and sciences, pure and applied, were started under the direct 
control of the University. Advancement of learning which was 
inscribed on the first seal of the University became its main 
objective. 

The University has produced great scientists and eminent 
scholars, Of the nine Fellows who were elected to the Royal Society 
in our time, five worked in this University, Jagadis Bose, Raman, 
Saha, Krishnan and Mahalanobis. The two Nobel Laureates in Lite- 
rature and Physical Science, Rabindranath Tagore and C.V. Raman, 
were associated with this University. Many scholars and scientists 
have made outstanding contributions to literature and art, science 
and scholarship, by their purity of thought and devotion to learning. 

If we look at the history of the world, we will find that civili- 
zation is built by those great seers and scientists who are able 
to think for themselves, who probe the depths of space and time, 
read their secrets and use the knowledge they won for the good of 
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mankind, visva-sreyas, loka-kalyána. The universities believe in the 
unconquerable spirit of man and should provide for men of learn- 
ing and letters full scope for pursuing their studies without harass- 
ment. They must provide full opportunities to every scholar to 
follow within the standards imposed by his own pursuit his inquiry 
for truth wherever his intelligence, imagination and integrity lead 
him. No freedom is real if it does not secure freedom of mind. No 
religious dogma or political doctrine should interfere with the 
pursuit of truth. 

The University in the last hundred years has opened to the 
people of this country a new world of ideas and helped to develop 
new horizons, support great causes, produce new movements of 
thought and life and help the spread of freedom, political and eco- 
nomic, religious and social. The cultural renaissance of our country, 
which was produced in the last hundred years, is due to the in- 
fluence of modern thought and criticism on our ancient learning. 
When we train students in a university, when we make them inquisi- 
tive and. critical, they will naturally demand political freedom and 
internal democracy. Macaulay said in the House of Commons 
before he came to India: 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may keep 
them submissive? Or do we think that we can give knowledge without 
awakening ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide 
it with no legitimate vent?....It may be that the public mind of India 
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Tagore gave us the national anthem Jana Gana-mana which 
was first sung at the Congress session in this city on December 
27, 1911. It was adopted by the Constituent Assembly on January 
24,1950. Itlooks on this country as one and requires us to use our 
spiritual energies for the cultural and emotional integration of the 
country. 

When the natural results of modern education, unrest and dis- 
content spread, Mr Allan Octavian Hume resolved to bring into 
existence a national gathering of Indians which could serve as a 
safety valve. He spoke to the graduates of this University on March 1, 
1883 asking for fifty men of integrity and courage. ‘If only fifty 
men, good and true, can be found to join as founders, the thing 
can be established and the further development will be compara- 
tively easy.’ He told them frankly: ‘If they cannot renounce personal 
ease and pleasure, then at present at any rate all hopes of progress 
are at an end; and India then neither desires nor deserves any bet- 
ter government than she enjoys.’ He declared ‘the eternal truth that 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides to free- 
dom and happiness’. The first meeting of the Indian National Con- 
gress was held in Bombay under the Presidentship of one of Bengal’s 
illustrious leaders, W. C. Bonnerjee. The Congress was organized 
with faith in British intentions and with the blessings of the then 
Governor-General of India, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
The confidence in British good faith was shattered when Lord 
Curzon partitioned Bengal and the agitation that followed it aroused 
national consciousness and methods of passive resistance, swadesi, 
boycott of foreign goods, national education, organization of public 
opinion and other forms of political action were adopted and these 
later became perfected by Gandhi. In December 1906 inthe Calcutta 
Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji proclaimed Swaraj as the goal of the 
Indian people. When the partition was annulled, confidence increas- 
ed and in the First World War India responded generously to the 
call of the British Government in the hope that the war which was 
fought to make the world safe for democracy would result in the 
establishment of self-government in India. When the war ended, 
the hopes of India were not fulfilled and India adopted what is 
now called satyagraha which ended in the transfer of power in 
1947. This University produced men of extraordinary courage 
and endurance who took part in the political struggle and made 
unparalleled sacrifices. Many brave men and women, living and 
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dead, opposed the forces of reaction and tyranny. Today we are 
celebrating the sixty-first birthday of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
The gifted people of Bengal however thwarted today, I have no 
doubt, will continue to oppose and resist, show the same spirit 
of suffering and sacrifice, until exploitation and injustice are 
replaced by a more equitable social order. 

Political freedom is not merely for the sake of India but for the 
good of the world. Gandhi once wrote to Tagore: ‘An India pro- 
strate at the feet of Europe can give no hope to humanity. An 
India awakened and free has a message of peace and goodwill to 
a groaning world.’ We are anxious to make the world safe for 
civilization. We are convinced that there is no alternative to peace 
in the present context when the annihilating power of war has in- 
creased so vastly. When the world is split into two groups with 
large stores of atomic weapons which can be used to devastate the 
world, there is the risk of catastrophe. 

But the future is in our own hands. Sheer self-interest requires 
us to relieve the tensions that beset the world, and establish decency 
and friendship in a world which has apparently forgotten them. 
We must create and develop the forces of spirit which will revive 
lost hopes and ignored values. We must Tecognize that mutual 
hatred is more deadly than mutual violence. We must civilize 
human nature by adopting the university spirit which pleads for 
sanity in a period of hysteria, for moderation in place of intempe- 
rance, for the rigours of thought instead of easy surrender to 
partisan slogans. 

If the world is to be a unity, peoples of different nations must 
be made conscious of what they have in common. The world 
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Peace is not the absence of strife or the silence of guns. Absence 
of conflict is negative, precarious, liable to be shattered. Peace is 
goodwill for others, understanding of those who are different from 
ourselves in race and religion. It is an appreciation of the feelings 
of those whose worship is different from our own. This is goodwill; 
this is peace. 

Ram Mohan Roy wrote as far back as 1831 to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France: *It is now generally admitted that not 
religion only but unbiased commonsense as well as the accurate 
deductions of scientific research lead to the conclusion that all 
mankind are one great family of which numerous nations and 
tribes existing are only branches. Hence enlightened men in all 
countries feel a wish to encourage and facilitate human intercourse 
in every manner by removing as far as possible all impediments 
to it in order to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment 
of the whole human race.’ This note of universalism is a prominent 
feature of Indian thought from the early days. The spirit of Indian 
culture has been one of assimilation, synthesis, not negation 
or exclusion. The Aryan and the Dravidian, the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, the Muslim and the Christian have all been taken into 
India’s history. We are ever willing to learn from others though 
we do not wish to become subservient to them. We have no false 
pride of self-sufficiency of Indian culture. We take in whatever is 
valuable without losing our own identity. 

Rabindranath Tagore inaugurated the era of world co-opera- 
tion. He visited different parts of the world, East and West, and 
gave the message of tolerance, universality and understanding. His 
Vigva-Bharati bears witness to his faith in cultural co-operation. 

Mahatma Gandhi spoke words of wisdom, which are also a 
warning, when he defined the relations of national autonomy and 
international order: ‘My idea of nationalism is that my country 
may become free, that if need be the whole of the country may die, 
so that the human race may live. There is no room for race hatred 
here. Let that be our nationalism.’ Physical survival is not all; 
spiritual integrity is more important. Those who worship the Cross 
know that material defeat and death may make for spiritual 
victory. 

Universities are one of the strongest influences for peace. 
Politics is the art of the immediate. Statesmanship rests on longer 
and deeper views. It is the universities, the communities of scholars 
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that should help us to obtain them. They must give us courses in 
astronomy, metaphysics and world history, and teach us a sense 
of proportion and perspective, for they insist on the universal, 
super-national values acknowledging a world community and strive 
to enclose national groups within a stable equilibrium. They strive 
after comprehension, open-mindedness, disinterested understanding 
of what is alien to us. To become a spectator of time is a cure for 
bitterness of mind, for weakness of soul. The universities of the 
world form a great fraternity binding together their members all 
over the world. 

It has been said that the weakness of the present generation is 
that it is rootless and the true function of a university is to take it 
back to its roots. We must do so with sympathy and understanding. 
If we are not to be infected with the speed, the nervous intensity 
and the growing incoherence of modern life, we must have a few 
solitary moments in which we can attend to the needs of the spirit. 
Religion holds before man's eyes a vision of ultimate values. Man 
is not a lonely contestant in a meaningless world. Unfortunately, 
as in other parts of the world, it has degenerated into supersti- 
tion, sectarianism, enslavement, over-confidence, bigotry. Religious 
reformers attempted to purify the religion and base it on the central 
simplicities of communion with the Supreme and love for man. 
Any system of religious thought has to satisfy two basic require- 
ments. It must state the truth which is founded in human experience 
and interpret this truth for every new generation. The truth must 
be able to speak to the situation. The great religious teachers of the 
period tried to reckon with both the poles of eternity and time. 
The eternal truth must be relevant to the modern mind. Ina very 
real sense we live in a new world. The unity of knowledge is new, 
the nature of human community is new, the order of ideas is new 
and we cannot return to what they have been in the past. Religious 
truths are beyond the accidents of science or criticism. They rest 
their claims on the moral and spiritual facts of human nature. The 
religious thinkers of the period turned back to the prasthanatraya 
and demonstrated that the religious message developed in these 
three works was rational, ethical and spiritual and can satisfy the 
demand for depth, comprehensiveness and integrality. It is brahma- 
vidya, yogasastra and krsndrjuna-samvada, the truth, the way and 
the life. The seers announced that they had seen the Supreme 
Person shining like the sun that dwells beyond the veil of darkness. 
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The fruit of religion is ethics, individual and social. Christ 
attracts but the Church repels. Social reformers like Ram Mohan 
Roy and Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar fought against the perversions 
of our society, like sati and caste. They advocated the re-marriage 
of widows, abolition of polygamy and encouraged women’s edu- 
cation. Attempts to free women from the disabilities which society 
imposed on them have been largely successful with the result that we 
have today for the first time in this University a woman Chancellor. 

It is no use condemning the work of the old universities. They 
have done their best in difficult circumstances. But much remains 
to be done. Our revolution is not over. We have to defend ourselves 
against the forces of violence, fanaticism and unreason. We have to 
struggle against poverty and disease, illiteracy and unemployment. 
We have to wage a long fight against that darkness in men’s minds. 
To some extent we are responsible for the intellectual inadequacy, 
for the spiritual illiteracy of those whom we produce, for their 
acquiescence in social injustices, for the lack of the crusading spirit 
against the evils of our society, Let us work with faith and weld 
together our people into a single corporate community and make 
them the defenders of peace. The reiga of brutal violence will 
not last for ever. Redeemed humanity will emerge, the habit of 
mutual forbearance will recover and truth and love will triumph. 
satyam eva jayate. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, KHARAGPUR 


Y have done me a great honour by asking me to speak to 
you this morning. 
This is my first visit to the Institute and I am happy that it has 
attained to its present eminent position by the help of the State 
and the Central Governments. The graduates who have received 
their degrees today are entering life at an exciting time in our history 
and are expected to help in some small measure the upbuilding of 
our country. I offer my warmest felicitations to them. I hope in the 
years to come there will also be women graduates in Technology 
and Engineering. 
1 The Report of the Archbishops Commission on Evangelism, 1945' 
24 January, 1957 
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By an Act of Parliament last year, you have been acknowledged 
to be an institution of national importance, with all the powers 
and the responsibilities of such an institution. We have suffered in 
the past from our technical backwardness and national incoherence. 
This institution helps to remedy these defects in some measure. 

It is not necessary for me to specify the different departments 
for which you have provision here. You have facilities for under- 
graduate training and for post-graduate study and research. The 
latter holds up before us the ideal that we should not only spread 
knowledge but advance it. 

Though located in Bengal, it has over 30 per cent of students 
from other parts of India. The Indian staff and students are re- 
presentative of all parts of India. At a time when narrow and 
local loyalties are manifesting themselves, when communal ten- 
sions and provincial rivalries are still active, an institution like 
this where students from different parts live together will help to 
check these dangerous tendencies. 

Your Institute bears witness to the two principal features of the 
modern world, that we are members one of another, that there is 
no decree of God or man which compels us to be sick and hungry, 
poor and unemployed. 

The strong shall help the weak is the foundation of all civilized 
existence. This Institute is an illustration of international colla- 
boration. The T.C.M., the Colombo Plan, UNESCO and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have helped you in raising your buildings which 
are clean, pleasing and spacious, and have given you some members 
of your staff. 

Though we are politically free, we are economically enslaved. 
Once upon a time we accepted our degradation as inevitable. Now 
we know there are ways of removing it. It is technically possible 
today to abolish poverty altogether. The physical obstacles to 
human wellbeing can be removed by modern advances in science 
and technology. We should have more institutions of this character, 
if ks are to raise effectively the material standards of our 
people. 


lt is also possible to unify the world and all of us can settle 


down as good neighbours. A future more glorious than the past 
is open to us. 


And Yet we are afraid of what lies before us, for 
we see that there is no limit to the possibilities of scientific des- 
truction. The obstacles to human wellbeing are in the minds of 
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men. Hatred, folly, erroneous beliefs and evil passions make us 
incapable of seeing the truth and working for it. To counter 
these tendencies we need, in addition to technological knowledge 
and skill, an understanding heart, wisdom. It is because of the 
lack of wisdom that many of us are mentally unstable and morally 
unsound. 

I am delighted to know that you are not producing mere 
engineers who do their jobs with mechanical efficiency. You wish 
to endow them with a human outlook, equip them with a vision 
and a purpose. You have a course in humanities which includes 
literature, civics, history, economics, industrial psychology and 
philosophy. This is to enable the students to acquire a sense of 
values. As the Bhagavadgita has it, we should aim at wisdom as 
well as knowledge, jfidnam vijiana sahitam. At a time when we 
are obsessed with technical achievement rather than with absolute 
values, with practical work rather than with a full life, it is good 
to realize that technology is for man and not man for technology. 
The material things of the world are to be used for expanding 
man's knowledge and enriching the treasures of the spirit. It is 
not enough to feed the human animal or train the human mind. 
We must also attend to the needs of the human spirit. We must 
learn to live from a new basis, discover the reserves of spirituality, 
the sense of the sacred found in all religions. 

There is no inconsistency between the spirit of science and 
that of religion. Itisa superficial view of both science and religion 
that gives semblance to a conflict between them. Our religious 
beliefs should not contradict rational thought. If we review the 
temporal, we will catch the Light of the Eternal. 

What is called modernity is the result of scientific activity, 
not merely the system of gadgets but the development of an outlook 
which is opposed to the creative functions of the mind. Copernicus 
showed that our planet was not the centre of the universe. Darwin 
demonstrated that man is also a part of the natural world and did 
not differ markedly from other intelligent animals. Freud showed 
how large a part the unconscious play in our life. Our power 
of controlling our thoughts and impulses is much less than what 
we deceive ourselves into believing. An interpretation of science 
based on these views makes us indifferent to the creative urges 
in man. We try to repress those aspects of human nature which 
do not fit into the moulds of scientific thought. Lord Rutherford 
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the great physicist, said cheerfully to Samuel Alexander, the 
eminent philosopher: ‘When you think of all the years you have 
been talking about those things, Alexander, and what does it all 
add up to? Hot air, nothing but hot air." 

The aim of the natural scientist is to discover the external 
world of reality. By scientific methods we do not know anything 
directly about reality. Scientific information is indefinite and 
uncertain in its import. It gives us signs which we have to interpret. 
The scientist assumes that the world is governed by a system of 
laws which can be understood though not in a comprehensive 
way. The only interpretation that is logical is that which points 
to a central mystery. We know only in part, not the beginning, 
not the end. We should admit that the mystery is not capable 
of adequate logical description or linguistic statement. We should 
not only be tolerant, but appreciative of other points of view. 
Gandhi explained why he remained a Hindu: ‘Believing as 
I do in the influence of heredity and being born in a Hindu family, 
I have remained a Hindu. I should reject Hinduism if I found it 
inconsistent with my moral sense or my spiritual growth. But 
on examination, I have found itto be the most tolerant of all the 
religions known to me because it gives the Hindu the largest scope 
for self-expression. Not being an exclusive religion, it enables 
its followers not merely to respect all the other religions but 
also to admire and assimilate whatever may be good in them.’ 
In Tagore’s Santiniketan ‘no man’s faith is to be decried’. 
Gandhi and Tagore are clear that we should not accept any 
religious belief which is intellectually unconvincing and morally 
repugnant. 

A study of classics gives us a sense of serenity, a knowledge 
of the traditions which have taken centuries to build. When we 
stand imaginatively for a while in another age, we are able to assess 
better the problems of the present. In the restless rush of modern 
life, it is wise for us to renew our acquaintance with the great crea- 
tions of the human mind and spirit. It helps us to appreciate the 
Tesources which man has within himself. We must have a vision 
of greatness and our classics provide us with it. When different 
weapons failed to kill Indrajit, Laksmana says: ‘If it is true that 
Rama is dharmátmà and satya-sandha, let this arrow kill Indrajit.’ 

dharmütmà — satya-sandhaí ca rümo dāśarathir yadi 
$arainam jahi rāvaņīm. 
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Sita says: ‘Though humiliated and deprived of his kingdom 

Rima is my husband and my teacher.’ 
dino và rajya-hino và yo me bharta sa me guruh. 

We live in a dangerous world where nations still seek their 
ends by the unashamed use of force, still seek to enforce injustice 
by blood and steel. We need sanity of mind and generosity of 
heart in these difficult times. Peace can be won only by a fusion 
of imagination and purpose. Our aim is not to beat down the 
enemy or win an argument. We are out to reach an agreement. 
The courses: in this Institute, I dare say, will make you not only 
expert technologists but good citizens. 


ETHIRAJ COLLEGE, MADRAS 


LE is a pleasure for me to be here, meet you all and know 
something about the institution which bears the name of 
my old friend V. L. Ethiraj. I am glad that he has given us this 
college and I hope he will do whatever is necessary to establish it on 
firm foundations. 

‘What are we to do with our lives? asked H. G. Wells, and 
said in answer : ‘Put our minds in order.' In other words, mental 
slums will have to be cleared up as much as physical slums. Edu- 
cation is the means by which we can tidy up our minds, acquire 
information, as well as a sense of values. Education should give 
us not only elements of general knowledge or technical skills 
but also impart to us that bent of mind, that attitude of 
reason, that spirit of democracy which will make us responsible 
citizens of our country. A true democracy is a community of 
citizens differing from one another but ali bound to a common 
goal. 

Unfortunately, in the new society we are building the indivi- 
dual human being is subjected to the levelling impact of stand- 
ardized emotions. The human being is treated as a means and 
not an end in itself. Our differences are flattened out, our 
attitudes become uniform. In the name of a questionable future 
and distant good, we are asked to subordinate to it our impulses 
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and emotions. We forget that the individual's welfare is the end 
of the State. 

When we call ourselves a democracy, we mean that the State 
exists for promoting the good of its members. Our real good 
consists in the development of our inward resources. Many of 
us, however, live on the surface of life, echo the sentiments 
Which are put into our heads by the radio or the film or the news- 
paper. It is our duty to think for ourselves, reflect on the data 
supplied to us. The study of great classics gives us a proper sense 
of perspective. The classical spirit is a refusal to acquiesce in the 
immediate, a refusal to be the slaves of current fashions and 
tastes, a refusal to be content with the easy and the obvious. 
It is a determination to seek the highest even if it is difficult and 
remote. In this country we have always laid stress on silent thinking 
and meditation. We are mostly extroverts. It is said that God 
made woman a thing of beauty and then gave her a tongue and 
spoiled it all! We do not withdraw into ourselves and find out 
what is wrong with us. A life of contemplation can be lived under 
almost all conceivable conditions. We can take this habit into 
the office or factory, shop or college. It does not preclude immediate 
and vital relationships. It precludes the waste and weariness of 
social routine. 

It is said that the path of life is as difficult as walking on a 
razor’s edge. We need discipline of thought. We should not 
wish to destroy our Opponents, but strive to influence their atti- 
tudes and their behaviour. We should commend our views to 
those who differ from us by the character of our voice and the 
sympathy of our example. 

While at college we must learn to respect others, not only 


an honest, disciplined mind. 
joy of your work, 

I hope this institution. will 
years to come. 


- You will then succeed and have the 


Brow in numbers and virtue in the 
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SANSKRIT COLLEGE, MYLAPORE, MADRAS 


T is a great pleasure for me to be here this evening and pay my 

tribute to the founder of the college, the late Shri V. Krishna- 
swamy Ayyar, and the good work that this college has been doing 
all these years. If this function did not take place last year which 
was the year of its golden jubilee, it is due to a series of difficulties 
which I had in recent months. I am responsible for the delay and 
beg to be excused for it. 

As a young student in the Madras Christian College, I used 
to run to the Madras High Court to listen to the late Shri V. Krishna- 
swamy Ayyar arguing in the famous Arbuthnot case. I had a 
chance of meeting him once or twice and found him to be a delight- 
ful and warm-hearted person. The qualities which he admired 
most were kindness and integrity and those which he disliked most 
were cruelty and hypocrisy. He was eloquent both in speech 
and in writing. I can still recall the way in which he moved his 
large audience at the Madras Convocation in 1911 when he spoke 
with great warmth of feeling and remarkable distinction of phrase 
on the greatness of Indian culture. 

The great leaders who moulded our thought in the last century 
were well-versed in Sanskrit, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Isvara 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda, Auro- 
bindo, Shraddhananda and Tilak. There is a revival of interest 
in Sanskrit studies today. : 

Many of the Indian languages are derived from Sanskrit 
and even the Dravidian languages have been much influenced 
byit. Sanskrit is even now the medium of communication among 
pundits in different parts of India. Sanskrit literature has moulded 
our habits of mind and patterns of behaviour. Its sway extends 
over large parts of Asia 

The late Shri V. Krishnaswamy Ayyar brought out a collec- 
tion of important stories from our classics called Arya-caritam. 
The great classics are so welded into the marrow of our being that 
we often forget that we are what we are because of what they have 
made us. Sanskrit literature has plumbed the depths of the human 
spirit. The Epics and the Puranas, the Kavyas and the Natakas 
reach down the centuries and shed their light on different aspects 
of our experience. They make permanent some moment of 
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experience, some vision of beauty, some thrill of joy, some stab 
of pain, which man could not bear to lose. A few great men of 
genius have scaled the heights for us and made them accessible. 
They have a strange power to speak to each one of us in the language 
he or she can best understand. They help us to free ourselves from 
the cramping influence of the environment in which we live and 
look at the world from a more universal standpoint. If we are 
Obsessed with the problems of our time, we become prisoners 
of a period. We will produce a world with every device for 
living and not much to live for. The Sanskrit classics tell us the 
way to the hidden country to which our real selves belong. The 
brief span of life given to us is to be used to reveal the enduring, 
the universal, the spiritual in us. P 
maunän na sa munir bhavati ndranya-vasanan munih 
sva-laksanamtu yo veda sa munih Srestha ucyate. 

He is not a sage who observes silence, nor he who lives in the 
woods but he who knows his own nature is the best of sages. 
Our classics have been translated into Indian and foreign lang- 
uages. 

Great works are national in one sense, but they are also 
universal in character, Any literature, if it is to fulfil its aim as 
literature, should go beyond the restricted limits of its peculiarities 
and endeavour to Portray the feelings and sentiments common 
to humanity, and demonstrate the essential universality of man. 
Only thus can a national literature maintain its special character 
and yet fulfil its role as a part of world literature. 

Sanskrit is the main language of the Hindu scriptures which 
have inspired a distinctive way of life. They tell us that Hindu 


religious persuasions— 


Views is an expression of ahirasa or love. 
anubhyas ca mahadbhya$ ca Sastrebhyah — kusalo narah 

. Sarvatah sáram adadyat puspebhya iva satpadah. 
Like a bee collecting honey from flowers the intelligent should 
glean truths from all scriptures, small and great. 


_ Too much blood has been unnecessarily and unjustly shed 
in the name of dogmatic obsessions, 
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We want a world order which preserves regional cultures and 
not a world where everyone wears the same clothes, speaks the 
same words and cherishes the same beliefs. The conception of a 
great family of nations living together in peace, practising their 
own beliefs and regulated by justice within the law remains our 
common objective. 

It is our duty to be loyal to the spirit of our ancient seers and 
make changes in the letter of their directions. Simply because we 
repeat an old question, it does not follow that the question is the 
same. Questions are framed in relation to their context. The 
intellectual presuppositions of one age are not those of another. 
The conditions of our lives have been basically altered in the 
last fifty years more than in the last two or three thousand years. 
Civilization is not a static condition. It is a perpetual move- 
ment. We have inherited not only elements which make for 
greatness but also forces of reaction, narrow-mindedness, disunion. 
We keep a tradition alive not by repeating what has been 
said but by meeting our problems in the same spirit in which 
the old seers met theirs. Our respect for tradition should 
not harden into an abandonment of independent thought and 
an unquestioning submission to authority. It is our duty to 
cast off whatever hampers our sense of justice even though it 
may be venerable with the history of ages or consecrated by 
familiarity. 

Many of the well-known pundits of South India were educated 
in this institution. Its work and influence have been steadily 
growing. The Government of India have appointed a Sanskrit 
Education Commission which is expected to suggest ways and means 
for furthering Sanskrit studies. In different parts of the country 
there are attempts to start Sanskrit colleges and universities. 
Here we have the Sanskrit College and the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Sanskrit Research Institute. These may expand and grow into a 
great school and co-ordinate Sanskrit studies in this part of the 
country. 

Shri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer has been all these years 
attending to the work of the College with filial piety and devotion 
to Indian culture and Sanskrit learning. I have no doubt that 
under his fostering care and the goodwill of friends here this 
institution in the next fifty years will grow in usefulness and 


numbers. 
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It is now my pleasure to unveil his portrait which, I hope, 
will remind the generations of students of his sense of duty and 
love of Sanskrit. 
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T is a great honour to be called upon to address this dis- 

tinguished assembly on this historic occasion of the Centenary 
of the Madras University. I also appreciate the distinction which 
the University has conferred on me today by enrolling me among 
its honorary graduates. I took my first degree, that of Bachelor 
of Arts, at the Convocation of this University in 1907, fifty years 
ago. My Master’s Degree I took in 1909, and the third of Li- 
centiate in Teaching, in 1911. These were earned by me; the 
present one is bestowed by grace and so Iam grateful. 

I have had some acquaintance with several universities in my 
time and have pleasure in testifying to the high reputation which 
this University enjoys both at home and abroad. Those responsible 
for the management of this University during this period deserve 
Our warmest congratulations. Especially your present Vice- 
Chancellor who has been actively associated with this University 
for over a generation. 

This University has had a long and distinguished record. 
It has been Tesponsible in South India for higher education in 
arts and sciences, medicine and engineering, teaching and law. 
From this parent institution branched off the Universities of 
Mysore and Andhra, Osmania and Annamalai, Travancore and 
Venkatesvara. I hope that these younger Universities maintain 


the high academic standards for which the Madras University 
is known, 


aduates of our University 
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became Fellows of the Royal Society, Raman, Krishnan, Chan- 
drasekharan. The only Indian Nobel Laureate in physics, Professor 
C. V. Raman, who is still engaged in important researches, is an 
example and inspiration to other workers in the field of science. 
The University has given to our country great administrators 
whose names are well known. The last Governor-General of India, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari, with his long record of outstanding 
service, is a graduate of this University. We have done well in 
the past despite the criticisms levelled against Indian universities. 

To this learned audience it is not necessary for me to speak 
at length of the spirit of intellectual adventure and pioneering which 
has marked the South Indians from ancient times. Intercourse 
between China and South India is evident from the record of a 
Chinese Mission to Kanchi in the second century B.C. A Chinese 
coin of about the same date was found in Chandravalli in Mysore. 
The kingdoms of Indo-China and the Archipelago were in active 
touch with South India. Many of the Buddhist monks went from 
South India to China and other parts and settled there to spread 
the message of the Buddha. Chinese historians mention the ex- 
change of embassies between the Chinese rulers and the Pallava 
kings of Kanchi in the eighth century A.D. 

Immigration from South India to Java continued for several 
centuries. By the end of the seventh century A.D. a Hindu- 
Javanese civilization was flourishing. Agastya became the most 
popular saint of the Hinduised civilization of Java. Shortly before 
the middle of the eighth century, a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom in 
Sumatra (Suvarnadvipa) had Srivijaya as its capital, ruled by the 
Sailendras who were the most energetic propagators of the Indian 
civilization in the Archipelago. In their time Buddhism became 
the prominent religion in Java. To them we owe the great Boro- 
budur temple with its still beauty, an example of supreme art 
which is the result of the practice of austerity, /apasyd, which 
eschews all desires for name and fame but pours out the best in 
oneself with love and devotion. The inscriptions on the covered 
foot of the monument are written in the old Javanese which is 
derived from a South Indian script, called the Pallava script. 
We have Saiva temples at Prambanan belonging to the same period. 
Their walls are decorated with reliefs depicting the story of the 
Ramayana. Buddhism and Saivism were the two official religions 
of the Sailendra period. Scholars and teachers of South India 
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have always been eager to share their knowledge with others even 
in distant countries. 

The stories of our past remind us of the spiritual qualities of 
freedom, honour, brotherhood and goodwill which made us feel 
united and go forth sharing our riches with neighbouring peoples. 
We prospered through the centuries when these qualities moved 
us and we declined when they were drowned by the afraid and the 
arrogant, who filled our minds with doubt and fear, and blinded 
our vision with clouds of illwill. 1f we retain the pioneering, 
adventurous and enterprising spirit as also the faith and the idealism 
that made us do great things in the early centuries, if we shake 
off the prejudices which divide us from one another, there is no 
valid cause for fear. We are not the helpless tools of impersonal 
forces which we do not understand and cannot control. We can 
take a hand in shaping the future of things. 

There are different views of history, that it is cyclical, that 
it is linear, that it is spiral. The Grecks thought that history 
was a cyclical movement governed by impersonal laws. With the 
preacher of Ecclesiastes, ‘the thing that hath been is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done’ and 
there is no new thing under the sun. The Jews, the Christians, 
and the Muslims held that it was the unfolding of a cosmic pattern, 
an act of God beginning at the creation and destined to end in 
the last judgement, that the last day of reckoning would read what 
the first day of creation wrote. The Chinese held that history 
was a continuous series of variations on a common theme. History, 
according to the spiral view, moves on with dips and loops, blind 
alleys and setbacks, to a higher purpose. Many of us under the 
sway of the scientific spirit are inclined to a historical determinism. 
Still others feel that history is a chaotic, disorderly flux, that caprice 
is king. There is another view which regards history as the out- 
come of our ideals and ideas, hopes and fears, ambitions and 
policies. It is produced by a combination of many causes, some 
necessary, some accidental. The force of the human spirit is an 
essential factor. There is a fundamental distinction between 
men and things. We cannot force men to do what we want. In 
the last resort they may prefer death to conformity. There is an 
element of indeterminacy in human nature. It has boundless 
Possibilities. . The great leaders, Socrates, the Buddha, Christ 
bring Something new and inaugurate fresh stages in the develop- 
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ment of man; raja kalasya karanam. Man has a real role in the 
making of history. He can make a choice from a number of possible 
alternative developments. What we will do here and now will 
make a difference to the future. In human life freedom and 
necessity are bound together. They condition one another. So 
also in history. There is nothing inevitable. When things happen 
they may be related to the past; till they happen, we could not have 
foreseen them. One age does not follow another in normal 
succession but sometimes saps the bond of continuity and founds 
a new order of things. We have both continuity and innovation 
in history. We cannot neglect individuals and deal only with the 
laws of history. The spirit bloweth where it listeth. The study 
of man in society cannot become an exact science. Man is the 
future of man. It is through the efforts of individual men that we 
can re-make our future. 

If the world is disorderly and unstable, it reflects the state of 
our minds. We are a generation not in revolt but in retreat. It is 
true that all generations have passed through doubt and uncer- 
tainty. It is said that man's trouble started when the first man 
met the second. Other generations may have seen darker times, 
more perilous periods than this. In our age the pace of events 
has speeded up and relatively leisurely times have given way to 
periods of swift change. We live in a world of bewilderment and 
moral wandering. The practical results in medicine, engineering, 
industry, agriculture and warfare are so spectacular that we seem 
to believe that these feats of scientists will advance our happiness, 
but they have given us alarm and we live in a state of disharmony, 
transition, paradox, uncertainty. 

The main cause of our malaise is our uprootedness. We are 
detached from our spiritual foundations which give us poise and 
balance. Many of us have lost our historical roots and become 
exiles from our past. Things nearest to us in time are not nearest 
to us in spirit. The froth on the surface of history does not count 
so much as the deep underlying currents. It is these that have given 
us strength and vitality, that have enabled us to live all these cen- 
turies. If we lose confidence in ourselves, we cannot retain the 
confidence of others. We need a renewal of human nature, a crea- 
tive transformation which will lift us out of fear and suffering, out 
of despondency and helplessness, which will set us to work bravely 
for the new world. New men are needed for the new world. This 
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new world is deeply concerned with science and technology. We 
are inclined to regard even arts and literary criticism as sciences, 
Some philosophers wish to confine philosophy to logical analysis. 
Some look upon religion as an illusion. Such a scientific orientation 
is likely to upset the values of civilization. 

There is, however, no incompatibility between the findings 
of science and the doctrines of religion. The search of truth is their 
common goal though they have different ways of approach to it. 
Since God is Truth, satya-svarüpa, the quest of truth is the quest 
of God. Man who makes the machine is greater than the machine. 
He who splits the atom is greater than the atom. Science does not 
suggest the omnipotence of matter. It suggests the supremacy 
of the spirit of man. The spirit which moves in the minds of men, 
which inspires and guides them in this quest is divine. The word 
Brahman connotes both the truth which is sought and the spirit 
in us which seeks it. A scientific view of the world reveals to us 
a central mystery which is not disclosed to Scientific observation. 
Our attitude to it should be one of piety, humility and adoration. 
We must acknowledge that truth belongs to God and ideas belong 
to men. The poison of intolerance is inconsistent with the mystery 
of God. Too much blood has been unnecessarily and unjustly 
shed in the name of religious doctrine. The different religions are 
great spiritual achievements of man and we should take pride not 
in one special production of mankind but in all, for all are fellow- 
pilgrims treading our way to the truth in every great faith. 
Tirukkural is claimed by the followers of Jainsim, Buddhism and 
Hinduism and teaches a universal humanism. True religion requires 
us to extend our sympathy even to those who do not belong to our 
group. Religious pride may make us hold that true religion is our 
own, that ‘we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us’2 

Science enlarges our concepts of God and religion saves 
science from going astray. Religion should not end in wars and 
inquisitions nor science in Hiroshimas and Nagasakis. It is said 
that a man without religion is like a horse without a bridle. We 
need the discipline of religion to civilize our nature, to restrain 
the greed, the callousness and the brutality in us. Religion, how- 
ever, should not be interpreted in a narrow, sectarian, dogmatic 


sense but in the broad sense indicated by our great seers and bhaktas, 


the nayanars, the alvars and the acaryas, They are united in telling 
Mohn, XII. 2 
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us that we will not be able to create an ordered society unless we 
learn to master ourselves. In the disordered and bewildered world 
in which we live, we must learn to live by the values the religious 
thinkers set before us. We can have peace only if we have the 
courage of renunciation. Through illness, poverty, or death we 
begin to feel that the world is not made for us. However beauti- 
ful our dreams may be, circumstances may forbid them. In such 
situations courage is what we need most. 

The purpose of religion is not merely to change the opinions 
of men but to change the lives of men. We must make clean the 
heart within us. In vicára we accept the religious demands; in 
ācāra we ignore them. Theoretical knowledge of the ultimate 
truth is not enough—vakyarthajianamátrát na amrtam. ‘Not 
everyone that saith unto me, "Lord Lord", shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven but he that doeth the Will of my Father which 
is in heaven,’ said Jesus. We will be judged not by our words but 
by our actions, not by resounding declarations but by our deeds. 
An English poet wrote: 

Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Grant us to build, above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 

The function of a religious man is to disturb, his duty is to wake 
up the sleepers, to shake the pillars of orthodoxy. He is at once the 
product and the preceptor of his time. When we listen to him we 
are troubled and made unsure of our accepted habits. He draws our 
attention to the distance between our professions and our practices. 

We are victims of social divisions and disagreements. How- 
ever earnest we may be in our intentions, there is not yet that 
emotional integration among our peoples. Caste divisions, class 
consciousness still dominate us. 

Religion is not reserved for philosophers and theologians. 
It is intended for the ordinary man also. In a world dangerously 
distracted and troubled, even ordinary men require a sense of the 
sacred. The bhakti cult is the most popular in South India. Even 
today we find devotees go from place to place, chanting on their 
way to temples, pouring out their hearts before the deity. ‘Oh 
God, destroy the me in me and stand thou in my stead. Oh God, 
all that is mine is thine.’ True giving is a giving of oneself. The 
essence of life for Muhammad was Islam or surrender to the will 
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of God. All religions emphasize the importance of prayer. Mu- 
hammad valued it above all else. He enjoined it on his followers 
five times a day and turned the world into a prayer-hall. The 
bhaktas who have made the literature of their age have sung of 
God as daridra-náráyana. God has no wants, yet He 
clothes himself in human need that we may serve Him. He has 
no hunger and yet He comes asking for bread that we may offer 
Him. He comes in the guise of a beggar that we may bestow. 
Jesus said: ‘I was hungry and you fed me. I was naked and you 
clothed me. I was thirsty and you quenched my thirst.’ 

The bhakti movement demands democratic behaviour. nāsti 
tesu jati-vidyd-rijpa-kula-dhana-kriyadi-bhedah. Among the devotees 
there is no distinction of caste, learning, beauty of form, clan, 
possessions, occupation, etc. _In our country man has become 
man’s worst enemy, for he is cut off from truth and the spirit in 
him is obscured. The advent of independence has led to a quicken- 
ing of the national conscience against social injustice. There is 
a loosening of the bonds of caste and an attempt to give equal 
rights to all men and women. 

In the light of the fundamentals of religion, the ups and downs 
of our political fortunes or the twists and turns of international 
relations should not disturb our poise and faith. We should not 
get excited. Whatever the Provocation, we should not use angry 
words or adopt bitter attitudes. We should not waste our time by 
thinking of the cards which we wish to hold. Our task is to play 
the hand which history has dealt and play it as well as we can. 
We must move onward in the stream whether we like it or not. 
If we do not recognize this forward-moving development, if we 
reject it and desire to go backward, we will be divided against 
ourselves and be torn between the two impulses, waste our strength 
and become split in our nature. We must march forward and feel 
that what is ahead of us is better than what is behind us. We 
May remember our yesterdays, but we will have to work for the 
tomorrows. 

In this unquiet modern world Which science and technology 
have compressed into a single neighbourhood, this University 
and others, by their united efforts may further the cause of peace 
and understanding. A university is a fellowship, devout in its 
admiration of what has been achieved in the past, yet believing 

‘Narada Bhakti Sūtra, 72 
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in the richness of the future which lies before us all, a fellowship 
which transcends all barriers of race and nation, of class and creed 
and yet honours the artistic and intellectual traditions of a variety 
of peoples. The scholars and scientists are not always immune 
to the political passions which infect their countries. But in the 
pursuit of knowledge they, with their austerity and detachment, 
can rise above them and see in their political enemy their pro- 
fessional colleague. In the universities at least we must be able 
to lift our gaze above national interests and breathe the pure air 
of disinterested inquiry. 

The leaders of every university must hold aloft the spirit of 
man. We need all our skill, fortitude and determination to shape 
the future along democratic lines not only of our country but of 
the world. If this University has faith and produces in the years to 
come men and women of learning and virtue, skill and judgement, 
piety and character, we will bear the intolerable, achieve the im- 
possible and establish the reign of truth, justice and love on earth. 
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AY I express to Professor Toynbee and Dr Penfield how 
M delighted we are that they have today joined our fellowship. 
] am not competent to make any comments on Professor 
Toynbee's immense and comprehensive historical work in ten 
volumes. I have read them and some of his other writings also 
with great profit. He just observed that the educated minority 
in our country had a great task to perform in improving the con- 
ditions of the common people. Those in positions of power and 
privilege should do their utmost in a spirit of dedication to speed 
up economic progress. In an age which is obsessed by a supersti- 
tious reverence for science and technology, an age which has lost 
the sense of the spirit in man and in the world, religion is the hope 
for the new world. We suffer from what the Greeks call hubris; 
to overcome it we must develop its opposite, humility. Self-cen- 
tredness is self-destruction. The challenge of chaos can be met 


Chancellor’s Address at Special Convocation admitting Professor Arnold 
Toynbee and Doctor Wilder Penfield to Honorary Degrees of the University, 
16 February, 1957 
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only by a spiritual renewal. ‘You must be born again.’ All the 
splendours of science and technology can produce only a mickey 
mouse but not make men, nor do they make other machines except 
through the intelligence and will of man. 

As Dr Penfield suggests, science has not understood the mystery 
of life or solyed the riddle of human relationships. History shows 
that so long as we are enlightened by the vision of spiritual values 
there is progress; when the vision grows dim, progress falters. 

At a time when the world is distracted with anxiety and most 
men are feeling helpless before the march of events, Professor 
Toynbee stresses the important role of the human individual in 
the shaping of history. Man is not like the things he handles. He 
has the spark of spirit, he is made in the image of God. The in- 
determinacy of human nature makes for contingency in human 
affairs. There is nothing inevitable in human history. Neither 
Progress nor decline is the law of life. The future lies open before 
us. We can let mankind destroy itself or weld it into a single family. 
We can give to our future glory or gloom. If we are to co-operate 
with the will of the universe, we must give up the ego-centric illu- 
sions of modern sovereign nations, give up parochial conceptions 
of society, and develop loyalty to the world community. After 
all there is only one race and that is humanity. 

Here, again, Professor Toynbee has urged that we should not 
cling to the attitude of religious exclusivism, that we have the 
unique, final, unrepeatable, exclusive, incomparable truth. Such 
a view is bound to engender contempt for other religions and their 
followers. He has been contending against a narrow sectarian 
view of religion and emphasizing that the varieties of religious 
traditions serve to bring men into touch with ultimate metaphysical 
reality. Higher religions are not competitive but complementary. 
Each of them can lift up the human heart to a higher world and 


incline human nature to the practice of love and the renunciation 
of hatred. 


The need for religion, 


the freedom of the human spirit to shape 
its future and the fellow: 


ship of faiths are a part of our tradition 
and Professor Toynbee’s writings emphasize these. We welcome 
him cordially to our academic community. 

Whatever forms religion may assume. whatever languages it 
may speak, whatever beliefs it may hold. its one authentic voice is 
that of compassion for suffering humanity, 
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God is vaidya-ndtha, the lord of physicians. We have in 
Dr Wilder Penfield a great living example of one whose life is 
dedicated to the diminution of the pain of others. His magnificent 
work in neurology and brain surgery, the many ways in which 
he has enlarged the means of human happiness, and the great 
respect in which he is held are well known. 

We have had dramatic advances in medical science and surgery 
in the last fifty years. During that period, expectation of life has 
increased by more than twenty years. The discovery of new drugs, 
of the sulpha group and anti-biotics and new methods of treat- 
ment, e.g. X-Ray, radium and its derivatives have played an im- 
portant part. The future holds prospects of great and far-reaching 
changes. The rapid development of nuclear physics, for example, 
is opening up new diagnostic and therapeutic measures of great 
importance. Work of research in the conquest of disease will, 
I am afraid, have to continue perhaps till the end of time. What 
cannot be wholly attained need not be wholly abandoned. 

We, in India, during all these years have only been benefi- 
ciaries and not contributors to the increase of medical knowledge 
and skill. Now that facilities for higher studies and research are 
expanding, I hope that our medical men will regard it as their 
function not only to spread medical knowledge but also to increase 
it Pravacana and svādhyāya are the two functions of every 
teacher. 

There is increasing specialization in this field as in others but 
the specialist should not become an expert technician. Dr Penfield’s 
varied interests from football to fiction make him not only the 
great brain surgeon of the world but also a sensitive and charm- 
ing personality, austere without being pharisaic. Though born an 
American, he is today hailed as ‘the greatest living Canadian’. The 
services he has rendered in different parts of the world and the 
honours he has received from different universities and learned 
bodies make him out to be a great citizen of the world. Students 
as well as patients go to him from all over the world. His visit 
to us at a time when we are attempting to clean up our country 
of sickness, squalor and superstition is of immense benefit. May the 
world continue to have for many years the strength of his wisdom 
and the guidance of his genius. 

Our new graduates in different ways have illuminated anew 
the great adventure of life and we rejoice to welcome them. 
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T is a pleasure for me to be here and open the Vivekananda 
Training College. Nearly fifty years ago I was a student of the 
Teachers Training College at Saidapet, Madras. Whether the train- 
ing there imparted made me a better teacher or not, my stay there 
for a year helped me to make new friends among the members of 
the teaching profession and know something about what the great 
thinkers of the world said about education as a science and an art. 
A good student is not merely one who has read much but one 
who has been taught well. He learns more from the teachers than 
from books. It is, therefore, essential that our teachers should be 
of proper quality, not only in scholarship but in sympathy for the 
pupils. 

Your institution bears the name of a great teacher, who carried 
the message of India to distant corners of the world. His talks were 
inspired because he was a man of great faith. If we are to follow 
even distantly in his footsteps, we must acquire faith. In the 
feverish preoccupation with the transitory and the material, there 
are certain things that abide which redeem our endeavours from 
futility: the greatest of them is faith in spiritual values. 

Your institutions are called $ri Ramakrsna Tapovanam and 
Sti Vivekananda Vidyavanam. In Taittiriya Upanisad, Naka, the 
son of Mudgala, says that study and teaching constitute tapas. 
So tapas and vidya are closely bound up and for practising a life 
of austerity it is not always necessary to renounce home and family 
life, nivrttarágasya grham tapovanam. Sanctity can animate the 
most ordinary human lives. In the willing acceptance of our 
daily duties and trials sanctity manifests itself. It is something 
unaware of itself. A saint does not go about proclaiming hit 
sanctity. 

We live in a world of rapid social change. The very rapidity 
Seems to threaten the human soul. We pass through hopes and 
frustrations, visions and unrest. Some desire change; others resist 
it. Education is the Process by which we conserve valuable 
elements in our culture and discard the wasteful. It is both a stabi- 
Jizing influence and an agentfor change. By means of it we help 
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* Svadhyaya Pravacane ca nàko maudgalyah 
taddhi tapas taddhi tapah 1.9.1 
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the young to become good citizens of the country. What in simpler 
societies was done by the family, the religious, social and political 
institutions, has to be done by educational institutions today. They 
have to create a change in men’s minds and hearts. 

It is wrong to assume that man will adopt the right course if 
only his mind is enlightened by education and his heart is warmed 
by piety. They are not enough to enable us to wrestle with problems 
of national justice in a technical age or international justice in a 
world where exploitation of other people is not extinct. The passions 
of men's hearts are more dangerous than the convulsions of nature. 
We should do our utmost to control our impulses and cravings, 
lust for power and domination. Brahmacarya is not merely study 
and reflection, svadhyaya-grahana. It is also chastity of body and 
mind. A brahma-cari is one who practises the vow of brahma-carya. 
He is ante-vási, one who lives close to a teacher and profits by his 
example. When we live with people who have deliberately renoun- 
ced the world and everything for which the world stands, we expect 
to know a little of the secret of the profundities in the midst of which 
they live. Authentic sages communicate the peace that is not of this 
world. 

The lack of civil discipline among our youth is well-known. 
We adopted non-violent non-co-operation in the days of our strug- 
gle. While it was justified in the fight for freedom, now that we 
have won freedom, we need disciplined behaviour and co-operative 
spirit to make our freedom worthwhile. 

It is often asked whether it is the function of a teacher to mould 
the pupil's mind in accordance with his desires or to leave it alone 
to shape itself according to its own nature. Both these views have 
been held in the history of educational thought. In this matter 
the Bhagavadgità gives us the proper outlook. We shouid place 
before the pupil the best that has been thought and said on any 
particular subject and then leave it to him to reflect and decide. 
yathà icchasi tathà kuru. This principle requires us to preserve the 
independence and integrity of mind against the assaults of mass 
communication, the radio, the cinema, and the press. The impres- 
sions we receive require to be subjected to scrutiny and criticism. 
No student should become a robot or an automaton. 

There are totalitarian ideologies not only in politics but in re- 
ligions which hold that they alone are in possession of the one valid 
truth and all our teaching and learning should follow the line of 
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this truth. On this view to doubt becomes a dangerous heresy. 
Tn a college, however, we must not have any pressure to conformity. 
There should be no complete socialization of man. We must not 
turn men into machines, fragment their natures and destroy their 
wholeness. The best way to preserve intellectual integrity is by 
the study of classics and meditation for a few minutes. These 
are our defences against the assaults of mass communication. 
At a time when our knowledge is expanding and action takes a 
variety of forms, violent and non-violent, quiet reflection or what 
is called meditation is not a luxury. Whenever we forget the 
ultimate purpose of existence, when the spirit in us fails to inform 
our thought, feeling and activity, history records an increase in 
human suffering. I hope this Institution will help to produce men 
of integrity and virtue. 


COLLEGE OF RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
COIMBATORE 


W: have as a directive in our Constitution that within the first ten 


It does show, however, the importance we attach to education. 
The Government should in this task be assisted by private agencies. 
This is a practical illustration of the way in which private indivi- 
duals can help the Government to achieve its task. 

In ancient times, education was mainly informal. Work was 
play for children. They followed their parents to the fields and 


centres round a craft, agriculture, spi 
Ing, carpentry, leather-work, cooking, Sewing and so forth. The 
subjects taught are integrated with a central craft. It tries to bring 
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the pupils into close touch with the daily life of the people. It 
gives importance to physical education. Since the body is the vehicle 
of expression for the human being, it should be carefully trained. 
The education imparted should be both general and vocational. 

Education is used to adapt people to changed conditions. Our 
society is on the move and we must not use education to perpetuate 
the status quo but we must bring about changes in a controlled way. 
Industry looks to educational institutions for the training of workers, 
scientists and engineers. Unfortunately there is a hiatus between 
the type of men we want for the new society and the type of men 
turned out of our colleges. The number of unemployed and under- 
employed remains practically the same, even after the First Five 
Year Plan. 

Those educated in our colleges and universities tend to look 
upon themselves as a separate class and are cut off from their na- 
tural environment. They do not wish to go back to their native 
surroundings but wish to get some clerical posts in towns. 

When we, the members of the University Education Commission, 
visited some of our agricultural colleges, we were struck by the 
fact that the graduates of these colleges sought government jobs 
and were not inclined to go back to farms. We suggested a pattern 
of university education for the rural people which will heal the 
rift between towns and villages which has become pronounced in 
our country. We seem to have two groups in our society, one 
urban, the other rural, distinct from each other in modes of life. 
Even village people who came to towns for their education were 
so transformed in their modes of life that they were reluctant to 
get back to their rural surroundings. If we are to close the gap 
between urban and rural people we should bring the amenities of 
modern life to the villages. We should rectify the unfavourable 
position of the villages in regard to educational and other amenities. 

The villages cannot improve unless we improve water-supply 
and communications, build schools and hospitals. The community 
development work is slowly spreading but the expenditure should 
be less on administration and more on development. It is essential 
that our secondary schools should train people for the work which 
is essential for the new society we are attempting to build. The di- 
vorce between education and life should be overcome. In the 
Second Plan we are emphasizing industrial development but the 
basis of it is agricultural efficiency and expansion. With unlimited 
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agricultural labour, if we adopt improved methods of farming, 
we can raise our production level, avoid imports of food grains and 
feed a badly undernourished population. Even in the First Plan 
period, our agricultural Output has increased only by 14 per 
cent. Agricultural backwardness is the main cause of India's 
poverty. 

In our villages people live in sub-human conditions. Some of 
them do not even know their age. The rural institutes are intended 
to provide a balanced education which will help rural youth to 
meet the needs of the villages, and preserve a proper sense of values. 
They should train the youth for leadership in all spheres of rural 
activities. Education in these should not be entirely vocational. 
Those trained should be able to compete with those who are trained 
in urban universities for leadership. This Institute will prepare 
students in civil and rural engineering and in Agricultural Science. 
I hope those who are trained in this college will go round the villages, 
carry new ideas, implant faith in them. We must pull the village 
people out of want, fear and stagnation. The people must pulsate 
with new energy and welcome every kind of creative activity. We 
must help the village people to help themselves, 


THE NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, NEW DELHI 
pues I am happy to be here this morning and inaugurate 
the National Book Trust. 

Visitors from abroad are impressed by the various industrial 
projects which we have undertaken, Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud, 
Damodar Valley, Sindri, Chittaranjan, Jamshedpur. These are 
signs of a newly independent people waging war against poverty 
and backwardness. There is another side to this picture to which 
our Government and people are not inattentive. There is a great 
cultural renaissance which is evident from the establishment of the 


different scientific laboratories, the three Academies and now the 


National Book Trust, 
Science, literature, art, philosophy and religion have all one 
Chief aim, the illumination of the mind and the elevation of the 
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spirit. It is wrong to think that scientists and humanists belong 
to different categories. Science is a source of enlightenment and 
understanding, and an instrument for a better, healthier and safer 
world. No oneis truly educated if he has not a deep understand- 
ing of scientific thought, an awareness of the intellectual integrity 
of the great scientists. The study of nature in its profundity, beauty 
and subtlety requires complete detachment and dedication. Science 
has a universal outlook and serves as a unifying force. It has been 
used to overcome ills, increase food supplies, speed up communica- 
tions but it may also be used for technological, biological and psy- 
chological warfare. There is only one thing worse than the devil 
and that is the educated devil. We are not afraid of the primitive, 
people today. We are afraid of the educated people who have the 
techniques of modern science in their grasp, psychological skills 
for propaganda purposes, men who have the power without the 
goodness to use it properly. It is possible for men to have scientific 
power without moral goodness. Scientific knowledge requires to 
be controlled by philosophic wisdom. We need jfidnam vijňäna- 
sahitam, as the Bhagavadgità puts it. 

While sciences contribute to wisdom indirectly, the humanist 
studies foster directly the life of the spirit. One of the chief aims 
of the National Book Trust is the publication of the classical 
literature of India. The great classics move us by their profound 
insights and illustrate that their character is independent of any age. 
They endow us with graces that move our hearts and raise us to a 
higher and larger consciousness. Our classics compare favourably 
with those of other nations. 

Professor Berriedale Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
writes of Sanskrit poets that ‘they had command of language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best; they could 
successfully manage metres of great complexity but remarkable 
beauty, and they were conscious experts in the task of matching 
sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and Roman 
poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with much less 
subtlety.” 

I recently read a book called the Golden Pomegranate well 
produced and published by Thacker and Co., Bombay, which gives 
us a selection of the poetry written during the Moghul period in 
India, from Babar to Bahadur Shah (1526-1858). It is an impressive 
account of the poets of the period including Ghalib. 
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Mankind has not yet outgrown the age of persecution. It is 
always easy to Stop the mouths and sterilize the minds of those 
with whom we disagree. A Taoist philosopher advised the ruler 
to empty the minds of his people and fill their bellies. Even in 
democracies there is a pressure to conformity. He who criticizes 
the current fashions becomes a social outcaste. Independent think- 
ing is at a discount. Yet all improvements in Society are effected 
by the non-conformists. Those who are intellectually timid and play 
for safety cannot produce great literature, A great logician who 
gave logical proofs for the existence of God, when he felt that God 
did not show any mercy to him in consideration of his services 
js reported to have addressed the Supreme with great audacity in 
these words: 


Proud of thy lordship thou despisest me on whom thy existence 
depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme. 


We wish to encourage the production of good literature which 
Good literature Springs out of vision 
and passion for Something that is not Present but ought to be. All 
this requires leisure for reading, reflection, contemplation and un- 
hurried writing. Words have life of their own, a deep meaning which 


give them a cause worth working for. The books should be critical 
of our society which are dividing us 
st plead for greater loyalty and dedica- 
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tion, greater efficiency and toleration. They must discourage indis- 
cipline and stimulate a high sense of public duty among the people. 
When we look around and see a tendency to indiscipline, a ten- 
dency to exaggerate those factors which divide us one from another 
and not emphasize the factors which bring us together, we feel that 
great books can vitalize the whole people, can endow them with 
an objective, can make them feel that their primary loyalty is to 
the whole community and not to the backyard of their little region 
or province. 

Indian languages are after a period of long eclipse coming to their 
own. By getting standard books translated from one Indian langu- 
age into others, we help the development of national consciousness. 

We are living in one of history's dynamic eras, when the axis 
of our life and thought is being altered. It is the time in which each 
one of us should learn the great traditions of science and humanism 
and use them for national solidarity and human welfare. 

The Buddha declared that a man starves if he does not eat 
two kinds of food, physical and spiritual. The spiritual nourish- 
ment is supplied by books which not only entertain and inform but 
elevate. Ata time when there is a great blurring of values and 
drabness of existence we need books of quality priced moderately 
which can reach the common man. I hope the National Book 
Trust will supply this great need of our generation. 

With Mr Deshmukh as Chairman and your co-operation I 
have no doubt that the National Book Trust has a very promising 
future. I hope you will avoid duplication of effort and wastage, 
establish cordial relations with the Regional Trusts, the Sahitya 
Akademi and the Publishing Trade. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
RELATING TO THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE 
DELHI 


AM sorry that it has not been possible for us to make this 
Exhibition as impressive as we would like it to be. Every impor- 
tant town is having its own exhibition and would not part with its 
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exhibits. We are, therefore, content with what we are able to collect 
locally. 

Now that we have had the fortune of freedom for the last ten 
years, we cannot afford to forget the inspiration which the lives of 
those who struggled, suffered and fell for the achievement of free- 
dom offer us. To walk through this city is to walk almost through 
history itself. This city has lived long enough and has seen the 
rise and fal! of many empires. The last was the British Empire. 

The death of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 hastened the dis- 
integration of the Moghul Empire. The Rajputs, the Sikhs and later 
the Mahrattas fought the Moghuls. In many parts the people could 
not bear either their vices or the remedies for them. Several Euro- 
pean Powers came in for purposes of trade and after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757 the British established themselves as the Para- 
mount Power in the country. 

There was a general belief among many Indians that the Com- 
pany’s rule would come to an end, as it did, one hundred years 
after the battle of Plassey in 1757. The two years 1857-1859 were 
characterized by chaos, terror and violence. The Sepoys fought grim- 
ly and gallantly with incredible courage believing that the stars in 
their courses were fighting with them. Thousands dared everything 
and sacrificed everything. The magnificent feats of heroism and 
valour of the Rani of Jhansi, Queen Hazrat Mahal, Nana Sahib, 
Tantia Tope, Bahadur Shah and his queen Zinat Mahal, Kunwar 
Singh and many others do honour to human nature and its love 
for freedom. Their deeds are celebrated in song and story. The 
uprising was a great political event which left a deep mark on the 
minds and hearts of the Indian People. It became an important 
part of our movement for national liberation. The resistance was, 
however, broken, though the rulers lost confidence and nerve and 
realized how near to the surface the peril to their rule was and 
what unsuspected powers of self-defence Indian society had. It 
may be true to say that the year 1857 marked the beginning of a 
new era which ended in the transfer of power in 1947, 

If the resistance was suppressed, it was not only because of the 
Superior technical power and discipline of the British. it was also 
because of the defective and divided leadership, s 


not pronounced. Asa matter of fact, the Id festival fell that year 
on the first of August and Emperor Bahadur Shah ordered that no 
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cows were to be killed within the city during the festival. He 
himself set an example to his subjects by sacrificing sheep. The 
revolt did not take a communal character but princes, landlords and 
sepoys fought on both sides. 

The one lesson which our past history gives us is this, that the 
country has not been conquered from without; it has often been 
defeated from within. Religious differences, regional differences, 
social differences, economic differences have often stood in the way 
of our unity. When we were united and strong, we went out to the 
Far East, South-East Asia and West Asia to spread the message 
of truth and love. We had the vigour and the dynamism, keen in- 
telligence and deep humanity to inspire the art and literature of 
many other countries. Borobudur and Angkor-Vat are standing 
witnesses to the spirit of India. A blight fell on us and all sorts o1 
taboos were imposed and we became small in mind and narrow in 
outlook; subjected women to inferiority and millions of men to 
social degradation. 

Gandhiji appeared on the national scene when there was no 
cohesive community of interests and there was much confusion in 
men’s minds. He knew that we became victims of a large number 
of small loyalties. He castigated us for our social abuses and fired us 
with a determination to become free. He said that every people had 
a right to mis-govern themselves if necessary. Good government is 
not a substitute for self-government. 

Freedom is not fulfilment. The country is not to be an old 
curiosity shop of-ancient monuments; nor can dams, hydro-elec- 
tric projects and tractors, essential as they are for feeding our mil- 
lions, make a people great. Governments come and go and nations 
change and lose their faces. We are now living in the midst of an 
exciting transformation. 

Internally we effected the integration of the States which had 
a population of eighty millions who were governed by the Princes, 
introduced land reforms and are striving to raise the standards of 
the people. We are trying to tackle the problem of poverty with 
limited resources and through democratic processes. We have suc- 
ceeded to some extent. Many of our critics did not feel that we 
would travel so far and so fast though we have yet a long way to go, 
The world is watching us and we have to be watchful. We should 
not become rootless. It is for the sake of preserving the soul of our 
country that we demanded and struggled for freedom and achieved 
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it. We should not forget the profound thought of our sages and the 
serene light of our art. We should not lower our moral 
standards in our public life, national and international. We must 
shake off the factious spirit which threatens to become a national 
disease. We think that we are open-minded because we criticize 
one another furiously. 

We are today at the cross-roads. Whether we take the path 
which leads to triumph or that which ends in abysmal failure de- 
pends on us. We make our own history, though we may not be able 
to make it as we please. Only stupidity and selfishness are in the 
way. The size of the task, the challenge of the situation, the heroic 
qualities they demand, require us to adopt the principles which 
Gandhiji insisted on, service, sacrifice and dedication. This is not 
a time for annoyance and aggressiveness; it is a time for humility, 
dedication and social discipline. We must sacrifice our personal 
interests, loyalties and attachments for the national good. Let us 
all work together in this spirit, free from fear, hatred and selfishness, 
to make our country strong and united; for only a strong India can 
help humanity. 

The photographs and relics we will see here should inspire 
us to be fearless and daring, purposeful and sacrificial, 


P. E. N. CONFERENCE OF ALL INDIA WRITERS 
BARODA 


| is grateful for this Opportunity which enables me to meet 
the members of the P. E. N. and the leading writers of our 
country. I am happy to know that there are some foreign delegates 
who have come to us for attending this Conference. Their pre- 
esd indicates the aims of cultural solidarity which we have at 
eart. 
: From the address which Shrimati Hansa Mehta just read to us 
it is clear that this city of Baroda has been for long a centre of in- 
tellectual life and activity in this region. We are happy to meet 
here and see for ourselves what is being done in the University and 
elsewhere for the promotion of cultural activities, 4 
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Our Prime Minister very modestly disclaimed being a writer. 
He said that he wrote some books some time ago, but latterly he 
had been giving his creative energy to public life and administration. 
May I say that our Prime Minister is essentially a man of letters 
who has strayed into politics on account of the unfortunate political 
conditions of our time. I have no doubt that he will, in the years 
to come, enrich our literature by his writings. 

He said that anybody could be a writer, but he immediately 
added that an authentic writer should have two characteristics: 
i. he must have a sensitive temperament and ij. a disciplined mind. 
The swamiji who gave us now his blessings referred to an ancient 
saying: kavayah krdanta-darsinah. Great writers, great poets are 
men of vision. The function of literature is not only to discipline 
our intelligence, but also to quicken our sensibility. Unless writers 
rise to moral and spiritual heights they cannot fulfil their proper 
function. Amateurs in a hurry, casual believers in doubtful creeds, 
those who speak with tired voices, who live in the land of the dead 
cannot be great writers. They must have a passionate vision of the 
future. 

Our ancients have spoken to us about syddhydya and tapas. 
svüdhyáya is study, reflection and tapas gives us serenity, psycho- 
logical independence of the immediate surroundings. The great 
writers enter into the world of stillness where the values of spirit 
shine like stars and come back to give us their visions. Great writing 
is a sacrament and it can be achieved only by intense effort, for the 
Philistine is all about us persecuting our peace, confusing our vision 
and disturbing our values. Great writers are known for their 
purity of thought and austerity of habit. 

But a vision or an illumination must be expressed in appropriate 
form, in elevating words. Meaning and expression must match each 
other; yak and artha, as the introductory verse in the Raghuvamsa 
tells us; they must be integrated. Centuries ago Confucius spoke 
to us of the importance of words and how mistakes in life arise by 
the misuse of words. Modern philosophers who insist on linguistic 
analysis tell us that problems of philosophy can be handled success- 
fully, if they are properly stated. They deal with the logical structure 
of language. Panini, the greatest of the grammarians, says that a 
single word properly understood and correctly used gives the writer 
a place in heaven where all desires are fulfilled. ekah Sabdah sam- 
yak jfiajtah samyak prayuktah svarga-loke kamadhuk bhavati. There 

18 
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is a striking devaluation of words today. Words like democracy, 
freedom, justice, peace, socialism, brotherhood are used loosely. 
Writers have to recognize the strength and sanctity of words, of 
Sabda-Brahma. Wehave to use our power of writing to lift our 
readers above and beyond the fear, ignorance and isolation 
which beset them. 

If great writings are to be relevant to our age, they must take 
into account the world in which we live. You have selected as one 
of the subjects for your discussion, ‘The Writer's Responsibility in 
a Rapidly Changing World’. The writers cannot live in a vacuum. 
They must reckon with the rapid changes that are taking place in 
the new world that is emerging; they must know what is happening 
round about them. 

There are some prominent features of our age which we have to 
reckon with. The first is the scientific and technological revolution. 

Science has disclosed possibilities which outrun our wildest 
imagination. On Friday the 4th of October of this year, the Soviet 
Union launched the first man-made space satellite which is whirl- 
ing on its elliptical orbit round the earth, emitting signals which 
are heard by radio-sets all over the world. We are told that we will 
be able to make contacts with other worlds, Physiologists tell us that 
they have found methods for controlling the number and bodily 
shapes of human beings even before they are born. Psychology 
has found new methods for manipulating men’s minds and exer- 
cising almost unlimited power over them. In the industrial field 
atomic power is likely to change the whole frame of things. 

The second prominent feature of our age is the growing unity 
of mankind. The boundaries which divide nations are crumbling 
down. In spite of appearances to the contrary we are moving towards 
the ideal of one humanity in this world. It is no more possible for 
nations to live in isolation. 

The third important feature is the political divisions and ideo- 
logical groupings, which, if not controlled, may threaten the very 
future of humanity. If in spite of the magnificent achievements of 
the human mind and the increasing unification of the world, we are 
puzzled and perplexed, it is because the world is divided into two 
ideological groups which control nuclear weapons and are engaged 
in the Production of intercontinental ballistic missiles and satellites 
circling round the earth. The world will soon be at the mercy of 
Instruments in space. The nervous strain and tension are due to the 
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unfortunate fact that all these splendid inventions are intensifying 
the cold war. The competition between the two groups in the mak- 
ing of deadly and devastating weapons of war is an invitation to 
disaster. If it has not already come upon us, it is due to the innate 
wisdom of our leaders and the fecling that no one group has impreg- 
nable superiority. No one group can expect to derive any benefit 
from a nuclear war. Short of war we are indulging in a game of bluff 
and blackmail. The present condition of stalemate, of uneasy equi- 
librium may grow into a condition of suicide or survival. Enlightened 
self-interest demands that we give a chance for sanity to prevail. 
Let us remember that it has happened in history that great States 
obsessed by their own righteousness, undeterred by the fear of disas- 
trous consequences have indulged in acts of supreme folly. The 
present situation is a challenge and an opportunity. The threat is 
not only military but moral and spiritual. It is for us writers to 
accept the challenge and do all that is possible to produce a climate 
of thought and opinion in which humanity will assert itself and 
save its future. 

Science, if it proves anything, proves the superiority of the 
human mind, its capacity to rise above material temptations. 
Those who work in laboratories, watch through telescopes, scruti- 
nize sun-spots, suffer privations in distant parts of the world testify 
to the valiant spirit in man. It is through the power of the human 
mind that we have established control over the forces of nature, 
over the beasts in the jungle, over the malignant microbes in our 
body. We have reached a stage in our history when we can achieve 
world peace and all-round progress, if we have courage and vision. 
We can use these powers for creation or for destruction. This 
is the challenge of destiny. 

The freedom of the human spirit and the unpredictability of 
human behaviour are the central themes of history. Human affairs 
do not obey any irresistible rhythm. There is no ebb or tide in 
human affairs subject to natural or supernatural causes. The future 
is largely in our hands. Other civilizations have disappeared, other 
species have perished when they could not adapt themselves to a 
changed environment. The risk is not that we should disappear but 
that we should disappear so needlessly, so unhappily, so miserably. 
We need a self-renewal. 

The last enemy we have to conquer is our own self. The Bha- 
gavadgitd tells us that the Self alone is the friend of the self, that the 
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Self alone is the enemy of the self: dtmaiva hi àtmano bandhur 
atmaiva ripur Gtmanah. It is easy to let the ape and the tiger in us die 
but the donkey is hard to kill. The rigid mind, the hardened attitude, 
the frozen posture, self-righteous pride are difficult to overthrow. 
Nietzsche asks us to distrust all in whom the impulse to punish is 
strong. We in this country have held for centuries that the fulfilment 
of man lies only in the growth and triumph of spirit. What we are 
is more important than what we have; what we can become is more 
important than what we can acquire. What we have or can acquire 
is meaningful only insofar as it helps us towards what we can 
become. The Brhadáranyaka Upanisad * tells us that all things are 
desired for the sake of the spirit, are useful as means for the develop- 
ment of the spirit, atmanas tu kàmáya. We make history by remaking 
ourselves. Civilization is our concern. Science and scholarship, 
commerce and industry are means to it. 

Let us realize that mankind is in its infancy. We are at the 
beginning of time. Sir James Jeans said some years ago: *We have 
come into being in the fresh glory of the dawn and a day of almost 
unthinkable length stretches before us with unimaginable opportu- 
nities for accomplishment. Our descendants of far-off ages, looking 
down this long vista of time from the other end, will see our present 
age as the misty morning of the world's history: our contemporaries 
of today will appear as dim heroic figures who fought their way 
through jungles of ignorance, error and superstition to discover truth, 
to learn how to harness the forces of nature and to make a world 
worthy for mankind to live in) He adds that ‘the main message 
of astronomy is one of hope to the race and responsibility to the in- 
dividual, of responsibility because we are drawing plans and laying 
foundations for a longer future than we can well imagine. Life 
is an unending quest, a great spiritual adventure. A course in astro- 
nomy may give us better perspective. — It will help us to detach our- 
selves from the torments and upheavals of the world. The stars 
hang there aloof reminding us that our throbbing consciousness and 


less indignant, less 


: " second million years. 
Our country is not committed to either of the military blocs 


but it is committed to peace, to freedom, to one world. When we 
speak of peaceful co-existence, it is not just unwilling toleration of 
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one another but peaceful co-operative living with one another. His- 
tory teaches us that time has a healing power. It brings about ad- 
justments and reconciliations that seemed impossible previously. 
If we do not adopt this view, the world is doomed. So long as we 
have two powerful blocs armed with nuclear weapons, a suicidal 
war may break out not through aggression but through defence, 
not through crusading zeal but through abject fear. We must try to 
lift the blight of fear and hatred and base our international relations 
on justice and friendship. We must adhere to these ideals without 
yielding to pressure or intimidation. — mano hi mahatam dhanam. 

When cleavages are growing bitter it is our duty to recall that na- 
tions and races are bound together in mutual obligation. It is the 
duty of the literary artist to give hope and heart to all those who fight 
against pride and prejudice, dogma and fanaticism. The spiritual 
urge, the ethical impulse should inspire all great writing. We should 
demonstrate the unity of the world, despite all differences of race and 
religion, class and nation. Literature fosters the good of the world, 
visva-Sreyah kdvyam. We are familiar with the saying of Marcus 
Aurelius: ‘The poet cries, “Dear City of Cecrops"; Canst thou 
not say, “Dear City of God?” * Our aim should be to work for /oka- 
samgraha or world solidarity by cutting across frontiers, dispel- 
ling misunderstanding, fostering fellowship of intellect and spirit. 

Mankind is today in a state of pilgrimage. We struggled for 
freedom and achieved it, not for our own sake but for the wellbeing 
of the world, loka-kalyüna. Gandhi spoke in clear terms about this 
question: ‘I want the freedom of my country so that other countries 
may learn something from my free country, so that the resources 
of my country might be utilized for the benefit of mankind. My 
love, therefore, of nationalism, or my idea of nationalism is that 
my country may become free, that if need be, the whole country may 
die, so that the human race may live? He had a clear perception 
of the unity of mankind as the goal of human endeavour. He taught 
us national unselfishness. It is our duty today to make an appeal 
to the conscience of the world, appeal to the great nations to turn a 
new page and use the gifts of science for making the world into a 
paradise. If we do not do so we will be guilty of the betrayal of 
our trust. 

We should resolve to do what is right even if we do not hope 
to succeed. The inspiration of the impossible has often transformed 
the world. The God of the Bhagavadgità tells us: “Bring me thy 
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failure.’ It is through many failures and through much tribulation 
that humanity will reach its goal. 


INDIAN PEOPLE’S THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
NEW DELHI 


Am glad to be here and see something of the work of the 
| gs People's Theatre Association. I had the pleasure of 
seeing some years ago one of the shows 'The Discovery of India' 
put up by some artists connected with the LP.T.A. Since its 
foundation some years ago, the mood and pattern of the Associa- 
tion seem to have altered a great deal and its present objective is 
the service of the people through the medium of art, especially 
music, dance and drama. These arts have been with us from the 
beginning of our history and helped to consolidate our culture, 
have also inspired the artistic traditions of many Eastern countries. 
In Indonesia, for example, Arjuna-vivaha is the most popular drama. 
I have seen there and in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam scenes 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata staged. 

If the main objective of human life is the growth of spirit, 
the enlargement of consciousness, the role of art in this task is very 
significant. Art initiates us into a higher and deeper state of being 
than is accessible to us in ordinary life. At the touch of the beauti- 
ful the secret being in us is awakened, 

The vast expansion of human knowledge has resulted in 
a spirit of arrogance when we seem to think that we are very 
gods on earth. We have knowledge without wisdom, power 
without humility. Over-emphasis on intellectual achievement 
has stifled the life of the emotional, the imaginative and the 
spiritual in us, which has animated and nourished the source 


work he lost the capacity to 
Bertrand Russell said the other 
an unimportant person whose 
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views are of no consequence.' These are indications of the over- 
development of the intellectual and neglect of the other sides of 
human nature. 

Many modern men are psychologically mal-adjusted. Over- 
crowded mental homes and long waiting lists are an indication of it. 
The chaos and emptiness within is the prime cause of our troubles. 
Our fears and depressions, our hysterical reactions to the chal- 
lenges of life are the results of the utter boredom and emptiness 
within us. Religion which has been the great integrating force 
has lost its grip on mankind. It no longer holds the monopoly 
of spiritual guidance. The loss of world-vision is the cause of our 
disturbed and diseased minds. We mustre-discover the meaning of 
life and lose the feeling of isolation. Art can partly serve the pur- 
pose which religion attempts to achieve. 

At a time when we are attempting to reorganize our society 
we should remember that while we should plan for providing bodily 
comfort, namely food, clothing and shelter, we must also foster 
the means to the freedom of the human spirit. We cannot socialize 
the spirit ofman. The free individual isnota machine-tool. Poetry, 
passion, ecstasy also count. Man does not live by bread alone. 

You have called this venue of your festival Nataraja Nagari. 
Nataraja is the Lord of Dance. It is said that the three worlds are 
but the dancing hall of Nataraja. The world is a stage and we are 
all actors in it. We find in the Merchant of Venice: 

I hold the world, but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage where every man must play a part. 

Nataraja is famous for his tándava-nrtya. The word náfya means 
both dance and drama. Bharata meant by drama an art which 
comprises song, dance and action. There are several traditions 
of dance and drama in our country which we have to nourish. 
I take it that it is your aim to do so. 

The community must become conscious of its responsibility 
in the sphere of art. By the establishment of the Sangeet Natak 
Akadami in the Centre and in some of the States, the Government 
is doing what it can, but art though assisted by Government should 
not be controlled by it. It is to be above all politics, for while 
our politicians as a rule develop ideological prejudices, national 
rivalries and foster hatreds, the artists are above the battle and work 
for the reconciliation of peoples. Art becomes debased if it sets 
out to dictate beliefs and doctrines. 
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In recent wecks, we had Miss Marian Anderson from the 
United States, the Hungarian singer Lily Kraus and the Rumanian 
Cultural Delegation, and all these greatly impressed us. By witness- 
ing great performances we acquire serenity of heart, hrdaya visranti. 
Nations communicate with each other through the medium of art, 
and if the obstacles to peaceful living, which are psychological, 
are to be overcome, this can be done, to some extent, through the 
medium of art. 

We have had our own drama and it is said that for over a 
thousand years between the Greek drama and the Elizabethan 
drama the only drama of quality in the world was the Indian. 
In a drama, the words and the actors are the essential thing, and 
whatever diverts attention from them such as elaborate scenery 
or excessive stage machinery is self-defeating. They distract and 
disturb. 

In our view the great aim of art is to give us understanding, 
compassion. Bhavabhiti tells us that there is only one rasa—eko 
rasah karuna eva. A true work of art Produces a deep tender sym- 
pathy with fallible human nature. Whatever may be the theme 
of the play, wonder, heroism, love, joy, sorrow, lamentation, tears, 
laughter, the result is elevation of spirit. 

Your Association can do a great deal in popularizing the 
theatre. In ancient times we had popular dramas and music festi- 
vals which were open to all people. A time arose when the poorer 
classes were allowed to grow up and die in utter indifference to all 
the subtle and necessary influences which flow from the essentially 
beautiful. Organizations like yours should strive to remedy these 
defects and make the theatre accessible to common people. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
AND THE ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S ART 
EXHIBITION, NEW DELHI 


AE we attained our Independence, we have been striving 
our utmost to raise the material conditions of our people. We 
are proud of our dams, hydro-electric Projects, fertilizer factories, 
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national laboratories, etc. But there is a more important function 
assigned to us and that is raising the quality of human beings, 
to give a new direction to their hearts and minds. We cannot sur- 
vive materially if we are not saved morally. Our attempt should 
be to establish a moral society where material production and 
distribution will be equitably achieved. In this re-making of human 
beings Shankar has been playing a notable part. 

Dr Shrimali referred to this century as the century of the chil- 
dren. In this country, as in others, the child was always treated 
with care and affection. The Upanisad says: ‘Let, therefore, the 
Brahmin give up his pride of learning and behave like a child." 
Mencius tells us: *No one can be great unless he has a child's heart.’ 
Jesus tells us: ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ Though we paid 
this homage to the child, we have not always been eager to carry 
out our professions. 

The exhibitions of Children’s Books and Children’s Art which 
Shankar has organized are both international in character. We 
are in different ways converging on a world society. At the 
moment the world happens to be divided. This stalemate cannot 
continue for long. It has to get unified if it is not to be destroyed. 
This unification can be achieved only by a meeting of minds and 
union of hearts. Art Exhibitions where we have works from 
different traditions, foster friendship by enabling us to see the world 
with each others’ eyes. Art speaks a universal language and the 
different artistic traditions are to be regarded as dialects of this 
universal language. The Children’s Art Exhibitions illustrate the 
oneness of the child mind in spite of the variety of its accomplish- 
ment. Diplomatic encounters develop differences. Art Exhibitions 
strengthen unity. They point out how we laugh when tickled, bleed 
when cut, suffer when frustrated, enjoy when fulfilled. 

The education of the child should not be confined to the ac- 
quisition of information or the acquirement of skills. It must 
also develop creative imagination and initiate the child into the 
supreme values of life, love, truth, beauty, and goodness. The 
child mind should be encouraged to love these values and hate 
ignorance, squalor and violence. In ancient times by the employ- 
ment of myths and stories, our minds were shaped. Though many 
of us were illiterate, we were not ignorant. The effect of these myths 
and stories remained permanent on the child mind and became 
a part of its character. Today when we are attempting to increase 
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literacy we must also spread enlightenment. Education in Art 
makes life richer and fuller. It produces an atmosphere of beauty. 

If we are to produce a revolution in the world, we have to 
stress that our tribe is mankind and nothing human is alien to us, 
By these international exhibitions we encourage a world outlook. 

If we are to build a casteless and classless society, our education 
should be directed towards shaping the mind of the young in the 
direction of our ideals. The Children’s Book Trust must bring 


mind. Naturally the mind is not to be warped by the development 
of group feelings. We in our country from the earliest times 
adopted the great principle of ‘reverence for reverence’. Whatever 
is held sacred by any group of people must be respected by others. 
It is the only basis on which a world society could be built, As 
we shall see, books are produced in other countries neatly and 
cheaply, sometimes with Paper covers, and such books which 


fare of the world, for loka-samgraha. These Exhibitions ought in a 
small way to contribute to the development of such & consciousness. 


MESSAGE TO UNESCO NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


I AM happy to say a few words to the delegates assembled at the 

Sixth Conference of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
meeting at San Francisco. Our age is remarkable not only for the 
great advances in science and technology but also for the increasing 
unification of the world. If the U. N. Charter is not working satis- 
factorily, it is not due to any deficiencies in the Charter but to the 
political differences Which divide the Member-States. uNEsco 
should attempt to rise above these differences and stress the large 
area of agreement in science, education and culture, which binds 
nations. The future world order is to be built in the minds of men. 

The meeting of East and West dreamt of by the ancients is 
now coming about not merely through material contacts but 
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through spiritual encounter. Nations may be divided as political 
entities but their human identity is still there. We must look upon 
the whole of humanity as one, work for a united, not a uniform 
world, for variety is the source of richness and joy, and make the 
U. N. into a federation of friendly inter-dependent States. No 
nation can prosper except as an integral part of the whole. This is 
the lesson of the diminished world, the shrunken globe. Mutual 
understanding is the price not of prosperity but of survival. The 
differences which separate nations need not be sources of fear, sus- 
picion and mistrust. The peoples of the world are like one another, 
and if we look closely, we find that they are only more so. They 
hate folly and cruelty and if they indulge in them, it is because 
their minds are warped and their values distorted by indoctrination. 
But there is nothing irrevocable in human affairs. There is no 
hatred, no misunderstanding, no dividing line between peoples, 
that cannot be overcome. Even deep-seated prejudices can be got 
over by education and cultural fellowship which are the main 
objectives of unesco. We need today not mere social improvement 
but spiritual redemption. 

Truth, freedom and righteousness are essential for peace; we 
must nourish these qualities, see whatever good there is even in 
our enemies, cherish generosity of judgement and prefer forgiveness 
to punishment. It is the only way of release from our afflictions. 


INAUGURATION OF UNESCO HEADQUARTERS 
PARIS 


R President, Mr Secretary-General, Mr Director-General, 
Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As one connected with the activities of UNESCO in some 
capacity or other from its foundation in 1946, it is a matter of pride 
to me that as the Leader of the Indian delegation I happen 
to be the President of the General Conference on this significant 
and auspicious occasion. On behalf of the General Conference 
and member States of this organization, I accept with great pleasure 
from the Director-General these noble and inspiring buildings full 
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of light and warmth, colour and beauty. It is a day of rejoicing 
for all connected with this Project, the Director-General and his 
Secretariat, the Executive Board, the Headquarters Committee, 
the architects, the engineers, the contractors and the workmen and 
many others that their labours have reached fulfilment. To the 
Government and people of France and the Municipal Council 
of Paris, who have, in many ways, generously helped us, our 
special thanks are due. This city with its intellectual countenance 
and luminous memories, which attracts all but yields to none its 
mysteries will now have this additional title to architectural fame. 

The representatives of the peoples of the world will meet in 
this new home, draw inspiration and strength from their varied 
experiences and strive to establish the great fellowship of mankind 
which is the goal of human effort. Itistrue that today we are deeply 
divided and yet we are divided only to be made one, though we 
of this generation may not live to see the distant scene. It is not an 
orthodox theologian but a great rationalist, your Joseph de Maistre 
who wrote shortly after the French Revolution: ‘Providence 
never wavers and it is not in vain that it shakes the world. Every- 
thing proclaims that we are moving towards a great unity, which, 
to use a religious expression, we must hail from afar. We have been 
grievously and justly broken, but if such eyes as mine are worthy 
to foresee the divine purpose, we have been broken only to be made 
one.’ If we penetrate the Political changes and see the deeper cur- 
Tents of thought and feeling, we will discern the working of a social 
dynamism, a new experiment in human co-operation, in human 
helpfulness, 

The world has been shattered by fanaticisms. The means of 
destruction have increased beyond anything we knew or even 
imagined when the Second World War ended. Peace has become 
à matter of life and death for all of us, and the only way of securing 
it is by the appreciation of eternal values, truth, integrity, under- 
Standing, love. We must maintain our love of these values even 
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knowledge and virtue denied to other creatures. The way to over- 
come evil propensities is not by a mere increase of knowledge but 
by the growth of charity. We must grow in greatness, if we are to 
achieve a human order, tolerably free from want and fear. If 
we cannot change our minds and hearts, we cannot change 
anything. 

Catastrophe may be impending but is still a little way off in 
the future, and if the human in us asserts itself, it may be averted 
altogether. We should repudiate the false doctrine of man's help- 
lessness against world events. Man is higher than the forces which 
threaten to destroy him. If we act with firmness the collective 
contagious insanity can be broken and will be broken. 

The meeting together of educators and thinkers, scholars and 
scientists, artists and creative writers reminds the world lost in the 
crazy tangle of power-politics that all is not lost, that there are 
brave men and women filled with a vision of human future, 
fighting for the values of civilization, dignity and decency, freedom 
and truth. In his great play of Antigone Sophocles had made it 
clear that there is something above and beyond human enactments 
which men must respect as superior to them. We should obey 
the law of dharma, of truth, of love. Ata time like this full of 
wrath and insecurity, when the forces of evil, the rule of might and 
the madness of men seem to triumph with an insolence hardly 
equalled, the work of our organization calling upon the peoples 
of the world to be human, to be humane, to be humble, to be re- 
pentant, to be understanding is of great significance in the general 
frame-work of the United Nations Organization. International 
Co-operation is the way to international understanding which is 
the essential condition of enduring peace. A commonwealth of 
mind and spirit is the foundation for the commonwealth of nations. 

When each one of us enters these buildings, he should get to 
his desk as to an altar and remember the noble words of William 
Lloyd Garrison : ‘Our country is the world; our countrymen are 
all mankind,’ an echo of the ancient Sanskrit saying: 

bhrataro manujas sarve, svade$o bhuvana-trayam. 
All men are brothers; the three worlds are my native home. 
All who work here are the servants of the human race, the apostles 
of the world to be, civitas mundi. 

May I conclude with an ancient prayer: 

*Let all be happy,let all be healthy, let all see the face of 
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happiness, let no one be unhappy. Peace! Peace ! Peace ! 
sarve bhavantu sukhinah, sarve santu nirāmayāh, 
sarve bhadrüni paśyantu, mà kaścit duhkhabhāg bhavet. 
santih ! Santih ! Santih ! 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


E are celebrating today the tenth Anniversary of the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights. The United Nations’ Charter 
in its first article provides for the adoption of all measures neces- 
sary for maintaining international peace and security. If we want 
peace we should also want the conditions necessary for securing 
peace. Men generally resort to war if they are oppressed by despots, 
if they suffer from poverty and privation, illiteracy and disease, 
if they are humiliated by foreign domination and if political ins- 
titutions subject them to degradation. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights holds that ‘the recognition of the inherent dignity 
and of the equal and inalienable rights of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world.’ In 
our country we have a tradition which regards every human being 
as having a spark of the divine in him. This is the basis for human 
brotherhood. No wonder that our Constitution in Part III gives 
our people Fundamental Rights and in Part IV gives the Di- 
rective Principles of the State’s policy. 

In the Declaration of Human Rights the conscience of the 
world gives utterance to its deepest longings. The declaration is 
an act of faith, and each nation has to chalk out a programme for 
action to implement the faith. The faith is inconsistent with policies 
of colonialism, race discrimination, slavery where human beings 
are treated as commodities to be bought and sold. We cannot have 
peace without respect for human rights. 

World brotherhood is no more a distant goal or remote ideal. 
It is an insistent, demanding necessity. It is the ancient prophecy 
as well as the modern dream. Science and technology have broken 
down the boundaries that have before separated the peoples of the 
world. None of the differences separating the peoples of the 
World are so important as membership in the human family. 
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All critical situations are pregnant with the two forces of hope 
and fear. Today we feel that the greatest era of human history on 
earth is within our reach. If we are not to betray the human race 
we have to work with faith and strength to realize the ideals 
enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. When 
Socrates was describing the ideal way of life and the ideal society 
Glaucon countered: ‘Socrates, I do not believe that there is such 
a City of God anywhere on earth’ ; Socrates answered whether 
such a city exists in heaven or ever will exist on earth, ‘the wise man 
will live after the manner of that city, having nothing to do with 
any other, and in so looking upon it, will set his own house in 
order’. 


ANDHRA PRADESH SAHITYA AKADEMI 
HYDERABAD 


i glad to take partinthe functions of this evening. This 
Academy is established for the purpose of encouraging the growth 
of true literature. It is a commonplace to say that while politics 
and economics, even dogmatic religions divide peoples, literature, if 
it is not propagandist, brings people together. 

Andhra has had a long and continuous literary history of over a 
thousand years. Contemporary Andhra literature reilects modern 
influences. It is therefore, alive and real. 

It is the function of literary artists to give a proper vision to the 
people. Without ideals man’s life has no value nor a nation’s life. 
At the present moment the ideals which should animate the peo- 
ple are the unity of the country, social betterment and the vision of 
human unity and fellowship. In every language of our country we 
have great translations of our classics. Thus a certain community 
Of ideals has grown up. To return to the classics is not to be 
guilty of intellectual archaism. They embody enduring truths. 
Through mutual exchange we help the cultural integration of 
our country. 

What happens in the author’s mind isa state of vision, a kind 
of magic. The most creative of man’s activities are the most 
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personal. Our people have taught us that great literature is the 
outcome of study and reflection. 

“Great things are done when men and mountains meet, 

This is not done by jostling in the street.'—Blake 

There are many people who say something or other because 
they have to say something. The true artist says because he has 
something to say. A casual encounter with life is not enough for 
great literature. It is not what happens to us but what we do with 
what happens to us. 

Though Andhra literature may be rooted in the soil, its aim 
is universal. It is the possession of humanity at large, not of any 
race or nationality. Literature raises the voice of spirit above the 
turbulent stream of history and directs our vision to the brotherhood 
ofspirit. In this age of linguistic fanaticisms, regional and commu- 
nal loyalties and group conflicts, where trivialities are engaging our 
energies, our literary men should hold up before us the fundamental 
unity not only of India but of the world. This does not mean the 
obliteration of the distinctions which are as vital as the unity. 
The Rg Veda says: 

eka evagnir bahudhà samiddha 
ekah suryé vi$vam anuprabhiitah 
ekaivósah sarvam idam vighàty 
ekam và idam vi babhüva sarvam. 
One is Agni kindled in many a spot; 
One is Sürya shining over all; 

One is Usas illumining all this; 

That which is One has become this All. ! 

Again we cannot remain deaf to the cries of suffering humanity. 
The need for social and economic reconstruction should be felt 
by the common people. We must raise the standards of social 
morality. We must defend the human person against abuse and 
degradation. If we fail to appreciate the good and the beautiful, 
we are sunk in barbarism. We must work for a full and satisfying 
life for our people. By our writings we should help ordinary people 
to participate in schemes for raising the standards of public health 
and sanitation and work for greater agricultural production and 
industrial development. 

Nothing greater ever happens in history than the rise of a new 


hope. It is for literature to give a sense of hope to this troubl- 
ed generation. 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 


HIS is the second time I have the honour to address the 

Convocation of this University. Since I last came here, the Uni- 
versity has made steady progress under the able guidance of two 
distinguished scholars—Mahajani and Chatterji I have no doubt 
that the University will continue to fulfil its proper functions for 
many years to come. 

It is my pleasant duty to congratulate all those who have taken 
degrees today, specially those who have won distinctions in their 
examinations. Their hard work has earned for them these rewards. 

The life you are entering is one which calls for the utmost 
effort and disciplined behaviour. We are living in a competitive 
world. Startling achievements are recorded in the world of science. 
We are gradually moving to the space age. We are sending out 
satellites and conquering space. If we are not alert, we will be left 
behind. The race is to the swift and the strong and not to the lazy 
and the weak. We require scholars, scientists and technicians to 
fight the battle against poverty, unemployment, hunger, disease 
and human degradation. 

It is for the universities to furnish society with men of lear- 
ning and science who have the requisite intellectual habits 
and technical skills. No modern society can progress without 
a band of earnest students of science and scholarship. This 
contribution to society can be made only if we have a proper 
outlook, 

True education should deepen our insight, widen our horizon, 
create a meaningful outlook. Initiation into a life of spirit has been 
our ideal for centuries. We are asked to realize that we live in the 
midst of a spiritual world which dominates the material. The great- 
est thinkers of the West had also a similar outlook. Plato held that 
the purpose of education was ‘not as it were to fill an empty vessel 
but to turn the eye of the soul toward light’. When our vision is 
turned toward the light, we develop an inward restraint of con- 
science, of love, which is quite distinct from the outward restraint 
of authority. If we neglect this essential side of education, we are 
likely to become irresponsible in our behaviour and expose our- 
selves to exploitation by trouble-makers. If there is today a fall 
in our intellectual standards, if we are generally unable to compete 
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with the best minds of the world, it is because of the lack of this 
inward discipline. We see all around us signs of self-centredness, 
cynicism and indiscipline. We read frequently in the newspapers 
about students resorting to rowdyism and violence. Whatever 
the grievances may be, such undignified protests are unworthy of 
our students. Differences with the authorities are no excuse for 
discourtesy and bad manners. They damage the reputation of our 
youth and the good name of the country. They area negation of 
democracy where the rule of law prevails over the rule of force. 
They disable the students from putting in their best while at 
college. To a large extent, lack of inhibition is responsible for 
the decline in the standards of scientific learning and scholar- 
ship. 
I have lived with students for over fifty years in different parts 
of this country and elsewhere. I know that idealism is there in our 
youth in spite of eccentricity, exhibitionism, passion and anger. 
While we are at college, our main duty is to devote ourselves to our 
studies. If various non-academic preoccupations divert us from our 
legitimate activities, we will fail to help our country to move forward 
to its great destiny with all that it involves. 

When we speak about the destiny of our country, we refer to 
the heritage of the past, the obligations of the present and the hopes 
for the future. “Know thyself’ is a wise a maxim for nations as for 
individuals. In an unstable and stormy world, we must have firm 
roots. We have lived through many centuries, have had our 
periods of triumph and of tragedy, of glory and of gloom. We 
have faced many troubles from within and from without. We have 
suffered serious wounds and today when we have our independence, 
we have a chance to escape from doubt and despair and recapture 
whatever is valuable in the heritage of our country. There is much 
in it which is unworthy which has to be cast aside, but there is 
a great deal which is valuable and vital, which we should take 
hold of. 

One great lesson which the past tells us is that man’s fulfilment 
does not consist in mere physical fitness or intellectual alertness, 
though they are important. He must also develop a spiritual out- 
look: sā vidya ya vimuktaye. That is true learning which frees our 
spirit from the shackles of superstition and obscurantism, from the 
prejudices of caste and community, race and religion, province and 
language. All these are important but they should be subordinated 
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to the national welfare. A free mind is not a victim of these small 
group loyalties. These differences have led us often to subjection 
in our chequered history. In these days of national anxiety 
when the light of great hopes appears on the horizon, what is 
needed is this larger patriotism, this dedication to the nation’s 
good. 

Our great thinkers have emphasized the importance of national 
coherence, If we lose our sense of belonging to one nation, we will 
lose our identity and our capacity to control our future will be 
diminished, if not destroyed. 

When we recognize that it is our duty to realize the spiritual 
possibilities of our nature, we also recognize that there is no one 
royal road to the attainment of spiritual development. The Upani- 
sads, the Gita, the teachings of the Buddha and Sarhkara and other 
teachers require us to let everyone grow according to his own 
temperament. A$oka in his Edicts speaks not so much of Buddhism 
as a religion as of sad-dharma, good behaviour which is more im- 
portant than the doctrines we adopt. Even a conservative writer 
like Manu tells us that the greatness of this country rests in the hos- 
pitality which it provides for all traditions to grow until they reach 
their consummation. svam svam cartitram sikseran prthivyam sarva- 
münavàáh. Each tradition has its power, pride and glory. This spirit 
of comprehension influenced many Muslim saints, Sikh gurus 
and Christian divines. This outlook is reflected in the provisions 
of our Constitution about freedom of faith and worship and res- 
pect for minorities. It is the basis of the philosophy of co-existence 
and co-operation which we have adopted even in our foreign 
policy. It is symbol not of isolationism but of inter-dependence, 
not of weakness and vacillation but love of peace and enlighten- 
ment. 

If we have these ideals in view, we will be able to develop 
a proper national ethos, a code of decent behaviour which will 
enable us to heal the nation's wounds and give every citizen scope 
for full development. We need today a large number of kindly, 
incorruptible, unself-seeking men for our administration, business 
and public life. Man's greatness consists not in gaining outer 
possessions but in giving oneself up to a cause which is greater 
than oneself, the service of the nation, the service of man. It is my 
earnest hope that you will dedicate your lives to this great 
cause. 
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our Royal Highness, Members of the Convocation, Distin- 
bons Guests, and Friends: 

It is a real happiness for us to welcome you to our fellow- 
ship. This University has today the honour of counting among 
its Graduates a member of the Royal family of Britain, a country 
which has been closely associated with us for nearly two hundred 
years. While her power and authority ceased in 1947, understand- 
ing and goodwill continue. 

Last month we had the privilege of admitting into our academic 
community the Prime Ministers of Canada and of Ghana, 
members of the Commonwealth of Nations of which the Head is 
Her Majesty the Queen, whose dignity, grace, charm and ease are 
as impressive as her judgement, imagination, character and high 
sense of duty. The Commonwealth is based on equality of status 
and freedom of association and is bound by a community of ideals, 
of freedom, democracy, social progress and pursuit of peace, though 
all members do not adhere to them. This experiment in inter- 
national co-operation, we hope, is a prelude to a wider grouping of 
free and equal nations, a brotherhood of mankind, a common- 
wealth of man which is the only way of saving this mad world 
which is preparing for a war which no one wants. Why do we 
prepare for a nuclear war when its results are well known? Why 
do we indulge in these test explosions when we know that they 
have injurious effects on unborn generations ? The Biblical state- 
ment seems to be literally true that the iniquities of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth generation. 
We love life and yet court death. That is the paradox of the human 
predicament. 'The good that I would, I do not ; the evil that I 
would not, that I do,’ says St. Paul. The Mahd bhürata observes: 
jānāmi dharmam na ca pravrttih, jandmy adharmam na ca me ni- 
vrttih. I know the right, but I do not adopt it. I know the wrong, 
but I cannot abstain from it. Tt is the crisis in the human soul which 
is reflected in the crisis in the world. Unless we overcome it in the 
minds and hearts of men, there will be fear for the future. 

As the President of the Science Congress said yesterday, it 
is no use throwing the blame on science and technology. They have 
been instruments of liberation of man and not his enslavement; 
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they have made human life less painful and more significant. The 
latest inventions need not be regarded as portents of disaster. They 
are a preparation for a new society, a new world. We can build 
a paradise on earth for our people if we use the resources of science 
for human welfare. The fences which separated the peoples of the 
world have broken down; it is time we break down the fences in 
our minds. If we do not wish to destroy ourselves we have to 
control ourselves. The old patterns of national idolatry, racial 
bigotry and religious dogmatism are inconsistent with the new 
developments, which are a call for fundamental rethinking, for 
the re-education of the people. The scourge of the past threatens 
the future of humanity. Our true nationality is that of mankind. 
It is bad to fear and hate, it is worse to be feared and hated. So 
the scientists and the scholars, university men are to lead humanity 
in the path of peace and encourage the adoption of a flexible, 
relaxed attitude in regard to other peoples who seem to be estranged 
from us now. We should promote friendship among nations. 

Our new graduate is a citizen of the world, the world not of 
yesterday or of today but the world of tomorrow. We are proud, 
Prince Philip, to add your illustrious name to the list of our honorary 
graduates. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


MAHABODHI SOCIETY, SANCHI 


AM happy to be here on this auspicious occasion when the 

Mahabodhi Society is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee and the 
sacred relics of Sáriputta and Mogallana arhats are being installed 
in this ancient Buddhist site. 

The Mahabodhi Society owes its origin to the enterprise, zeal 
and devotion of Anagarika Dharmapala whom I had the honour 
of meeting in Calcutta in the last years of his life. Today when 
we celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of the Mahabodhi Society, we 
should think of him in grateful memory. The Society is fortu- 
nate in having for its Secretary such a devoted and ardent worker 
as Devapriya Valisimha, to whose energetic enterprise we largely 
owe the return of these sacred relics to India. 

Gautama the Buddha is the voice of Asia, he is the conscience 
of the world. His message spread to Tibet, Burma and Ceylon, 
Cambodia, Annam, China and Japan. Buddhist religion and phi- 
losophy, literature and art have civilized a large part of humanity. 
Its spirit of reason and its ethics of love make it attractive to the 
modern mind. I may give one or two instances. Schopenhauer 
kept a golden Buddha in his modest bedroom. Anatole France 
observes that ‘Buddhism has a singular attraction for free minds’ 
and that ‘the charm of Sakyamuni works readily on an unprejudiced 
heart. And it is, if one thinks of it, wonderful that this spring 
of morality, which gushed from the foot of the Himalayas before 
the blooming of the Hellenic genius, should have preserved its 
fruitful purity, its delicious freshness; and that the sage of Kapila- 
vastu should be still the best of counsellors and the sweetest of con- 
solers of our old suffering humanity.’ ‘On the first of May 1890 
chance directed me into the peaceful halls of Musée Guimet, and 
there alone, among the gods of Asia, in the shadow and silence 
of meditation, but still aware of the things of our own day, from 
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which it is not permitted to any one to detach himself, I reflected 
on the harsh necessities of life, the law of toil, and the sufferings of 
existence ; halting before a statue of the antique sage whose 
voice is still heard today by more than 400 millions of human beings, 
I admit that I felt tempted to pray to him as to a god, and to demand 
the secret of the proper conduct of life for which governments and 
peoples search in vain. It seemed as though the kindly ascetic, 
eternally young, seated crosslegged on the lotus of purity, with his 
right hand raised in admonition, answered in these two words, wis- 
dom and compassion (prajfià and karund).’ Like all great religions 
in their purity, if we set aside the gross superstitions and the mean 
practices that disfigure them, Buddhism is compact of wisdom 
and love. Its philosophy of life and its code of conduct appeal 
to the modern mind steeped in the spirit of science, for the Buddha's 
approach is rational and empirical. 

The Buddha does not ask us to accept anything on authority. 
He does not say, ‘Thus is it said’ but ‘thus have I felt or experi- 
enced.’ 

pariksya bhiksavo grahyam madvaco na tu gaurayat. 

He asks us to accept his words, after testing them. We are 
not to rely on any external support but we should make our 
own self our support, the Eternal Law our refuge. The Buddha 
says : ‘I leave you, I depart, having made the self my refuge." 
The voice of Spirit in us must be satisfied. The Buddhas do but 
tell the way, it is for each one of us to swelter at the task.* The 
Buddha’s authority, mahdpadesa, rests on his own personal ex- 
perience. 

When, according to the legend, he saw a decrepit old man, 
a dead man, a diseased man, and a religious mendicant, he dis- 
covered poverty and pain, sickness, old age and death. The shock 
of this discovery led him to renounce his luxurious home and 
become an ascetic. The affliction of the world roused the Buddha’s 
compassion. The fallen and stricken state of the world at the 
deepest level of its being became a problem for him. He studied 
contemporary systems, consulted the great teachers of the 
time and after disciplined meditation, discovered the truth of 
things. 

The Buddha is he whose name is truth, saccandma. What is 

1 Digha Nikaya, II. 120 
2 Dhammapada, 276 
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real, sat is the truth, satya. Whatever is impermanent is asat 
or unreal. For those who have eyes to see and the spirit to res- 
pond, the world in which we live is a world of birth and death, 
growth and decay, in which nothing remains and nothing is ever 
repeated. There is nothing stable, nothing permanent in this world. 
marandntam hi jivitam. The theme of impermanence, of flux, of 
change is presented in different ways. The image of the turning 
wheel is used as a symbol of the world of becoming or 
existence. 

What is the remedy for the mortality which is inherent in all 
composite things ? The Buddha resolved to discover the secret 
of life eternal. So long as we cling to the contingent, caused exis- 
tence, sarmiskrta, we are in bondage to time but there is ‘an un- 
composite, asamskrta, an unborn, ajáta, and uncaused, an immut- 
able’. If we know and realize it, we pass from death and rebirth 
to nirvana and peace. The law of karma governs the world of 
objects, of existence in the world of time, of cause and effect, and 
nirvana relates to the world of freedom, of the subject which trans- 
cends the object, of the centre of being. Man’s existence includes 
the power, the determination to stand out of existence and on the 
truth of being. If man fails to transcend his existential limits, he 
is condemned to death, to nothingness. He must first experience 
the void, the nothingness, to get beyond it. 

To stand out of objective existence, there must come upon the 
individual a sense of crucifixion, a sense of agonizing annihilation, 
a sense of the utter nothingness of all this empirical existence which 
is subject to the law of change, death. We cry with St. Paul : 
‘Who shall save me from the body of this death ? ‘Lead me 
from death to immortality.” mrtyor mā amrtam gamaya. 

If this world were all, suffering would be the permanent condi- 
tion of human life. Our life would be reduced to a nullity, negation, 
death. If existence were all, if the objective time series were all, if 
samsdra were all, there would be no escape from fear and suffering. 
When the Buddha asks us to seek for liberation and strive for it, 
he affirms the reality of another world. He tells us that it is possible 
for hes to circumvent the time process and attain enlighten- 
ment. 

There is being by itself, which transcends the time order. 
Existence is in being : sazisara is in nirvana. Eternity is centred 
in time. That art thou. In all of us there dwells a secret power of 
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freeing ourselves from the changes of time, of withdrawing our 
secret self away from external things, of discovering to ourselves 
the Eternalin us. At that moment we annihilate time ; we are no 
longer in time but the timeless is in us. This awareness of the time- 
less in time is nirvana. It is that ultimate primordial mystery 
which all religions have sought for and tried to express by means 
of faltering, imperfect symbols and images. It is not absolute 
void. It is positive being paradoxically affirmed, Paradox is the 
only way by which we can express in human terms the apprehension 
of ultimate reality. It is the way to signify both human insight and 
human weakness. Look at St. Augustine’s confession : ‘What 
art Thou then, my god, what, I ask, save the Lord God....most far 
and yet most near....ever busy, yet ever at rest ; gathering, yet 
never needing....seeking, though Thou hast no lack....What can 
any one say when he speaks of Thee ?" Bodhi, enlightenment, is 
a gnosis that cannot be communicated. Paradox does not pre- 
clude enquiry as premature definition does. All vital religions 
are open religions and not closed systems. 

Nirvana which is freedom from subjection to time can be 
achieved in this life. Time and eternity are not incompatible and 
this life is a point of intersection between time and eternity, samsára 
and nirvana. When we live from moment to moment like plants 
and animals, we live in bondage to time. Our existence becomes 
time-conditioned. Even in such a mode of existence there may 
be moments which are hints and suggestions of the eternal. These 
moments, intense and isolated, with no before and no after, in 
which we are lost in timeless contemplation, are the closest most 
of us ever get to freedom from the flux of events, from bondage 
totime. This deliverance from death and rebirth is the crown and 
completion of a life of discipline and meditation. It is to be 
achieved by the ethical path suggested by the Buddha. It contains 
the oldest and the most permanent truth of the human race. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad asks us to give, be compassionate and prac- 
tise self-control; datta, dayadhvam, damyata. What is demanded 
is a wise and compassionate heart. The Buddha asks us to avoid 
the extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification. As Matrceta 
puts it : ‘What harm has your hair done ? Perform the tonsure on 
your sins. What earthly good is a monk’s robe to a mind 
besmirched ? 

1 Confessions, Bk. I, Ch. IV, E. T. by C. Bigg 
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kesah kim aparüdhyanti klesanam mundanam kuru 
sakasayasya cittasya kdsdyaih kim prayojanam. 
The Buddha was more aware of human unhappiness than of human 
sin. By affirming that every human being contains the possibility 
of arhatship or Buddhahood, Buddhism gives abiding value to the 
individual soul. The preciousness of the human soul is the basis 
of all civilization and the hope of our troubled world. 

The fear of war remains today the one obsession that domi- 
nates our lives. We seem to live in an atmosphere of impending 
catastrophe which may result in a renewal of barbarism, a new age 
of darkness, of spiritual blindness in which the gains of science 
and the glories of culture will be lost. We need today a great 
manifestation of the spirit of love, of understanding and com- 
passion to break through the encircling gloom. It alone can give 
to those whose life is void of purpose, a motive for existence, a 
reason for courage and a guide for action. 


92ND BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, NEW DELHI 


| Ge happy to be here and distribute prizes for recitation and 
speech competitions. I congratulate those who have won these 
rewards on their achievements. The students who won the prizes 
and the many others who competed for them had the great oppor- 
tunity of reading some of the writings of Swami Vivekananda. I 
have no doubt they have been impressed and inspired by what 
they have read. Vivekananda’s life and teachings have prepared 
us for the new age of freedom in which we live. They tell us how 
best we can consolidate the freedom we have recently won. He 
was one of the great leaders of the Indian Renaissance. 

Like all the great teachers of India, Vivekananda did not pro- 
fess to be the formulator of a new system of thought. He inter- 
preted for us and the world India’s religious consciousness, the 
treasures of her past. His writings and speeches are all fortified 
by quotations from the Indian scriptures and the life and sayings 


of his great Master, that transcendent religious genius, Shri Rama- 
krishna. 
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In the short time at my disposal it will not be possible for meto 
speak on more than one or two aspects of Vivekananda's teachings. 

The two dominant features of our age are science and demo- 
cracy. They have come to stay. We cannot ask educated people 
to accept the deliverances of faith without rational evidence. What- 
ever we are called upon to accept must be justified and supported 
by reason. Otherwise our religious beliefs will be reduced to wish- 
ful thinking. Modern man must learn to live with a religion which 
commends itself to his intellectual conscience, to the spirit of 
science. Besides, religion should be the sustaining faith of de- 
mocracy which insists on the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of every human being irrespective of his caste, creed, com- 
munity, or race. Any religion which divides man from man or 
supports privileges, exploitation, wars, cannot commend itself to 
us today. 

If we are passing through a period of the eclipse of religion, 
of the light of heaven, it is because religions as they are practised 
seem to be both unscientific and undemocratic. 

Vivekananda showed that the Hindu religion was both scientific 
and democractic, not the religion as we practise it, which is full 
of blemishes, but the religion which our great exponents intended 
it to be. 

The most obvious fact of life is its transience. Everything 
in this world passes away, the written word, the painted picture, 
the carved stone, the heroic act. Great civilizations are subject to 
thelaw of time. The earth on which we live may one day become 
unfit for human habitation as the sun ages and alters. Our acts 
and thoughts, our deeds of heroism, our political structures are a 
part of history, of becoming, or process. They all belong to the 
world of time, Time is symbolized in India's tradition by birth 
and death. Is this all-devouring time, Jokaksayakrt, this void, 
$ünya, this maya, this samsdra, is it all, or is there anything else? 
Is this world which is a perpetual procession of events, self-sustain- 
ing, self-maintaining, self-established, or is there a Beyond under- 
lying it, unifying it and inspiring it, standing behind it and yet im- 
manent in it ? Is becoming all or is there being behind it ? 

Will man annihilate nothingness or will nothingness annihilate 
him ? This very problem, this dread, this anxiety that we have, 
this feeling of the precariousness of the world bears witness to the 
world beyond. It is a longing for life eternal in the midst of time. 
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Because of the implicit awareness of the ultimate reality we have 
the sense of godforsakenness. 

By logical investigations and by personal experience, our great 
thinkers came to the conclusion that there is a Beyond of which 
all this world is the expression. The Upanisads give us an ex- 
planation of this fundamental problem. They mention logical 
arguments and also experiences of men who bear witness to the 
reality of the Supreme. What we call the Vedas are merely the 
registers of the spiritual experiences of the great seer. Says Viveka- 
nanda : 'By the Vedas no books are meant. They mean the accu- 
mulated treasure of spiritual laws discovered by different persons in 
different times.’ They are therefore ever-expanding. What is built 
for ever is for ever building. For Vivekananda religion is Yoga. It 
is personal change, adjustment, integration. Itis not profession of a 
doctrine, It is the reconditioning of one’s nature. It is not intel- 
lectual orthodoxy. It is awakening of the life of spirit in man. 
He wrote books on Jñāna Yoga, Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma 
Yoga and urged that the goal of spiritual realization can be reached 
by any one of these different methods. 

When we express the truths of spiritual life in intellectual 
forms, these latter are abstractions from live experience. They do 
not deal justly with the immensity and mystery of spiritual life. 
If we exalt the particular creeds over the universal truths, we tend 
to become intolerant. The famous words of S. T. Coleridge are 
very much to the point. ‘He who begins by loving Christianity 
better than truth will proceed by loving his own sect or church better 
than Christianity and end by loving himself better than all.’ In- 
tolerance is an expression of religious conceit and not humility. 

We today speak of our secular attitude. We are not secular in 
the sense that we are indifferent to religion. We are secular because 
We regard all religions as sacred. We believe in freedom of con- 
science. Each soul has the right to choose its own path and seek 
God in its own way. Secularism Tequires us not merely to tolerate, 
but to understand and love other religions. Bearing in mind 
Shri Ramakrishna’s experience, Vivekananda said : ‘We Hindus do 
not merely tolerate. We unite ourselves with every religion, praying 
in the mosque of the Mohammedan, worshipping before the fire of 
the Zoroastrian and kneeling to the Cross of the Christian.’ 

In his travels abroad, Vivekananda felt miserable about the 
backwardness of India in several matters, the way in which religion 
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is confused with so much obscurantism and superstition. He pro- 
tested vehemently against the abuse of religion, about our insistence 
on touchability and untouchability. All this was inconsistent with 
the great principle of our religion that the Divine is in us, in all of us, 
operative and alive, ready to come to the surface at the first suitable 
opportunity. The light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, this antar-jyoti cannot be put out. Whether we like it or 
not, whether we know it or not, the Divine is in us, and the end 
of man consists in attaining union with the Divine. 

The ultimate tests of true religions are recognition of truth and 
reconciliation with human beings. To overcome enemies we must 
possess that which far surpasses enmity, ahirisd, or renunciation of 
hatred. 

Vivekananda raises work to the level of worship and exhorted 
us to seek salvation through the service of God in man. If we in 
our country are to profit by the teachings of Vivekananda, it is 
essential that we should all be interested in not only constructive 
work, but become dedicated spirits, spirits dedicated to the task of 
establishing a spiritual religion which transcends ecclesiastical orga- 
nizations and doctrinal sophistries and subtleties, a religion which 
leads to the transformation of human society and brings it nearer 
to the Ramrajya or the Kindgom of God, which our prophets 
have set before us. 


RELIGION AND ITS PLACE IN HUMAN LIFE 


M I thank you for this opportunity to be here and speak to 
you a few words on religion and its place in human life? In 
our country, as in many others, the end of religion is experience 
of ultimate reality—Brahmäānubhava or personal encounter with 
God, Krsnarjuna-samvüda. The goal of religion is the opening 
of a new realm of consciousness. When this consciousness arises, 
we see that the individual parts of the universe derive their signi- 
ficance from the central unity of spirit. This renewal of conscious- 
ness is the second birth. To have this second birth, to be reborn 
to be renewed, is the goal of the religious quest. 
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All seers, whatever be their sects or the religions to which 
they belong, ask us to rise to the conception of a God above gods, 
who is beyond image and concept, who can be experienced but 
not known, who is the vitality of the human spirit and the ulti- 
macy of all that exists. This is the highest kind of religion, the 
practice of the presence of God. 
We attain to this through meditation, contemplative prayer. 
To aid the concentration of mind, as a support for contemplation, 
we have image worship. By the visible aspect our thoughts are 
drawn up in a spiritual flight and rise to the invisible majesty of 
God. We adore the Divine through the symbol or the image. 
Temples, like churches and mosques, are witnesses to man's 
search for God. We have in our country many temples, some 
in ruins, some deserted, and there does not seem to be any justi- 
fication for another unless we, through it, are able to capture the 
true spirit of religion. It is in these sacred precincts that we have 
to fix our minds for some brief intervals in the routine of life on 
what is permanent. In the modern age when we depend a great 
deal on the mechanical devices whose smooth functioning enables 
us to live a life of comfort at the material level, we tend to become 
estranged from an awareness of the inner reality. When the centre 
of life shifts to the objects, we overlook our own free subjectivity. 
{ In our country we have suffered a great deal on account of the 
abuse of religion. We affirm in loud tones that the service of man 
ja the worship of God. But we have tolerated beliefs and practices 
which are anti-social. If paropakāra and bhütadayá are to be 
| regarded as the central features of religion, no one who claims to 
‘be religious should tolerate practices which disintegrate society. 
No temples should be raised in the country which permit social 
discrimination. Temples should foster social discipline and 
solidarity. 

This is a place where we have*many sádhus and samnyasins. 
They are treated with respect by the community as the representatives 
of our religion. While laymen have their responsibility, sidhus 
and samnydsins have a higher responsibility. Tt cannot be said 
that they are all today men without selfish longings and personal 
ambitions. The Buddha remarked : "What harm has your hair 
(kesa) done? Remove defects (k/esa) from your hearts.” The sádhus 
and samnyasins inherit a great tradition from Yājñavalkya, 
Buddha, Sarhkara, and Rámánuja and they must endeavour to live 
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up to this great tradition. May I, in all humility, appeal to them 
that the robes they wear will be sullied if they do not act in 
conformity with the ideals their robes proclaim ? 

We are today facing many problems of an unprecedented 
character. If we have to solve them, we must have men and 
women who have the spirit of religion. What is needed is not tex- 
tual learning, vakyàrtha-jiàna but ātma-jñāna or self-knowledge. 

When India is said to be a Secular State, it does not mean 
that we as a people reject the reality of an Unseen Spirit or the re- 
levance of religion to life or that we exalt irreligion. It does not 
mean that secularism itself becomes a positive religion or that the | 
State assumes divine prerogatives. Though faith in the Supreme 
Spirit is the basic principle of the Indian tradition, our State will 
not identify itself with or be controlled by any particular religion. 
This view of religious impartiality has a prophetic role to play with- 
in our national life. No group of citizens shall arrogate to itself 
rights and privileges which it denies to others. No person shall | 
suffer any form of disability or discrimination because of his reli- 
gion. All alike will be free to share to the fullest degree in the, 
common life. This is the meaning of secularism. 


THE ANCIENT ASIAN VIEW OF MAN 


‘JN Columbia University, students of different cultures, from 

different parts of the world, are brought together, and this 
provides an opportunity for redefining man’s cultural destiny and 
rediscovering his larger heritage. Those who are organizing this 
series of broadcasts are persuaded that our great need today is 
a deeper understanding and appreciation of other peoples and 
their civilizations, especially their ethical and spiritual achievements. 
The Asian view of man is not very much different from the 
ancient European view of man. I do not believe in the pseudo- 
science of national or continental psychology which affirms that all 
Asians are this and all Europeans are that. The history of any 
people is slightly more complicated than these sweeping statements 
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would suggest. As a matter of fact, the Asian and the European 
peoples had common beginnings and developed from them rela- 
tively independent views and acquired certain features which mark- 
ed them from each others. 

In spite of varying developments, the different peoples of 
Asia possess a number of features in common, which will justify 
our speaking of an Asian view of man. This view is essentially 
a religious one. All the living faiths of mankind had their origin 
in Asia : Confucianism and Taoism in China ; Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, and Sikhism in India ; Zoroastrianism in Iran ; 
Judaism and Christianity in Palestine; and Islam in Arabia. The 
religions adopted by the Western people are all derived from Asia. 
In a short discourse it will not be possible to deal in detail with the 
different religious developments. I shall content myself with a 
statement"of the Indian point of view, with which I happen to be 
somewhat familiar. Besides, Indian culture has influenced a large 
part of Asia’s thought and art and affected other parts of the 
world also. Peoples of different races, languages, and cultures 
met on the soil of India ; and, though we read of occasional clashes, 
they have settled down as members of a common civilization whose 
primary characteristics are faith in an unseen reality, of which all 
life is a manifestation, the primacy of spiritual experience, a rigid 
adherence to intellectual norms, and an anxiety for harmonizing 
apparent opposites. 

The one doctrine by which Indian culture is best known to 
the outside world is that of tat tvam asi. The eternal is in one’s 
self. The Real which is the inmost of all things is the essence of 
one’s own soul. The sage whose passions are at rest sees within 
himself the majesty of the great Real. Because there is the re- 
flection of the Divine in man, the individual becomes sacred. If 
we try to possess man as flesh or as mind to be moulded, we fail to 
recognize that he is essentially the unseizable who bears the image 
and likeness of God and is not the product of natural necessity. 
Man is not something thrown off, as it were, in a cosmic whirl. 
As a spiritual being, he is lifted above the level of the natural and 
the social world. He is essentially subject, not object. Modern 
existentialism points out that a type of thought which dominates 
the treatment of objects is inadequate to the thinker, the existing 
individual. His inward reality is not to be equated with the qualities 
by which he is defined or the external relations by which he is 
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bound. We know the self not in the sense we know the object. 
When we look inwards we find a limit to our knowledge of the 
inner life. The self is deeper than the perceptions, thoughts, and 
feelings. We cannot see it or define it, for it is that which does 
the seeing and the defining. 1t is the eye which is not the object 
but the subject of our knowing. It can be grasped, not by thought, 
but by our whole being. Then we realize the existential presence of 
the ultimate reality in each individual. 

The Indian classic, the Bhagavadgita, speaks of the spirit 
of man as immortal. Weapons do not cleave the Self, fire does 
not burn him, waters do not make him wet, nor does the wind 
make him dry. He is uncleavable, he cannot be burnt, he can be 
neither wetted nor dried ; he is eternal, all pervading, unchanging, 
immovable ; he is the same forever. 

The term ‘personality’ is derived from the latin persona, which 
means literally the mask that is worn over the face by the actor 
on the stage, the mask through which he sounds his part. The 
actor is an unknown, anonymous being who remains intrinsically 
aloof from the play. He is unconcerned with the enacted sufferings 
and passions. The real being is concealed, shrouded, veiled in the 
costumes of the play. To break from the confines of personality 
into the unfathomed reaches of his true being requires disciplined 
effort. By penetrating through the layers of the manifest persona- 
lity, the individual arrives at the unconcerned actor of life. Man 
is more than the sum of his appearances. When Crito asks : ‘In 
what way shall we bury you, Socrates? Socrates answers : ‘In 
any way you like, but first catch me, the real me. Be of good 
cheer, my dear Crito, and say that you are burying my body only, 
and do with that whatever is usual and what you think best." 

The Indian thinkers do not oppose nature to spirit When 
the natural life of man comes to itself, his spiritual being becomes 
manifest. Man's final growth rests with himself. His future is 
not solely determined, like that of other animals, by his biological 
past. It is controlled by his own plans for the universe. Man is 
not an insignificant speck in a depersonalized universe. When we 
overlook the inward subjectivity of man, lose ourselves in the 
world, we confuse being with having ; we flounder in possessions 
as in a dark, suffocating bog, wasting our energies, not on life, 
but on things. Instead of using our houses, our wealth, and our 
other possessions, we let them possess and use us ; we thus become 
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lost to the life of spirit and are soulless. It is attachment to nature 
that is inconsistent with spiritual dignity. It is not necessary for 
us to throw off the limitations of nature. Our bodies are the tem- 
ples of the Divine. They are the means for the realization of value, 
dharma-südhana. When human beings are most clearly aware, 
most awake, they feel that in some sense which cannot be clearly 
articulated, they are the instruments for the expression of the spirit, 
vessels of the spirit. When we realize this, we outgrow individua- 
lism, we see that we and our fellow-men are the expressions of the 
same spirit ; the distinctions of race and colour, religion and nation 
become relative contingencies. We are reminded of Socrates’ 
death-bed statement : ‘I am not an Athenian or a Greek but a citizen 
of the world.’ To the large-hearted, all men are brothers in blood, 
says a well-known Sanskrit verse. The Bhagavadgità tells us that 
a truly religious man sees with equality everything in the image 
of his own self, whether in pleasure or in pain. 

From the emphasis on the immanence of the Divine in man, 
it follows that there is not one single individual, however criminal 
he may be, who is beyond redemption. There is no place at whose 
gates it is written : Abandon all hope, ye who enter here. There 
are no individuals who are utterly evil. Their characters have to 
be understood from within the context of their lives. Perhaps 
the criminals are diseased fellow-men whose love has lost its proper 
aim. All men are the children of the Immortal, amrtasya putrah. 
The spirit is in everyone as a part of one's self, as a part of the very 
substratum of one's being. It may be buried in some like a hidden 
treasure beneath a barren debris of brutality and violence—but 
it is there all the same, operative and alive, ready to come to the 
surface at the first suitable opportunity. The light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world cannot be put out. Whether 
we like it or not, whether we know it or not, the Divine is in us and 
the end of man consists in attaining conscious union with the 
Divine. A Japanese Zen Buddhist teacher observes : "There is 
no hamlet so forlorn that the rays of the silver moon fail to reach it. 
Nor is there any man who by opening wide the windows of his 
thought cannot perceive divine truth and take it into his heart.' 

The distinction between the kingdoms of light and of darkness, 
between heaven and hell becomes untenable. The cosmic power 
of the Eternal, His universal love will not suffer defeat. Hindu 
and Buddhist systems aim at universal salvation. According 
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to Mahayana Buddhism, the Buddha deliberately refrained 
from coming to the final term of enlightenment in order to help 
others on the way. He has taken a vow that he will not enter 
into nirvana until everything that exists, every particle of corruptible 
dust, has reached the goal. 

This does not mean that the Hindu and the Buddhist religions 
cancel the distinction between good and evil. It only means that 
even the evil have other chances. The Divine provides the soul 
with a succession of spiritual opportunities. If there is only one 
chance given to human beings, they have at the end of this one 
life to be redeemed if good or condemned if evil. Such a doctrine 
is not consistent with the view that God is infinite love, infinite 
compassion. India has stood for an ideal that does not make 
man merely a creature of time, dependent solely on his material 
conditions and possessions, and confined to them. We have pro- 
claimed that the world is under moral law, that the life is the scene 
of man's moral choice. It is dharma-ksetra. It is never too late 
for man to strive and attain his full stature. For the Hindu and 
the Buddhist, religion is a transforming experience: It is not a 
theory of God ; it is spiritual consciousness, insight into Reality. 
Belief and conduct, rites and ceremonies, dogmas and authorities 
are subordinate to the art of conscious self-discovery and contact 
with the Divine. When the individual withdraws his soul from 
all outward events, gathers himself together inwardly, strives with 
concentration, there breaks upon him an experience sacred, strange, 
wondrous, which quickens within him, lays hold on him, becomes 
his very being. The possibility of this experience constitutes the 
most conclusive proof of the reality of God. Even those who are 
the children of science and reason must submit to the fact of spi- 
ritual experience which is primary and positive. We may dispute 
theologies, but we cannot deny facts. The fire of life in its visible 
burning compels assent, though not the fumbling speculations of 
smokers sitting around the fire. 

While realization is a fact, the theory of reality is an inference. 
There is a difference between contact with reality and opinion about 
it, between the mystery of godliness and belief in God. 

Rationalistic self-sufficiency is dangerous. The human mind 
is sadly crippled in its religious thinking by the belief that truth has 
been found, embodied, standardized, and nothing remains for man 
but to reproduce in his feebleness some treasured feature of an 
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immutable perfection which is distant from him. Claims to 
infallible truth, based on alleged revelations, are not compatible 
with religion as spiritual adventure. The fulfilment of man's life is 
spiritual experience in which every aspect of man's being is raised 
to its highest point ; all the senses gather, the whole mind leaps 
forward and realizes in one quivering instant such things as cannot 
be expressed. Though it is beyond the word of tongue or con- 
cept of mind, the longing and love of the soul, its desire and anxiety, 
its seeking and thinking are filled with the highest spirit. This is 
religion. It is not mere argument about it. 

When we frame theories of religion, we turn the being of the 
soul into the having of a thing. We transform what originally 
comprehended our being into some object which we ourselves 
comprehend. Thus the total experience becomes an item of know- 
ledge. Our disputes about dogmas are in regard to these partial 
items of knowledge. At its depth, religion in its silences and ex- 
pressions is the same. There is a common ground on which the 
different religious traditions rest. This common ground belongs 
of right to all of us, as it has its source in the non-historical, the 
eternal ; the universality of fundamental ideas which historical 
studies demonstrate is the hope of thefuture. It will make for 
religious unity and cultural understanding. The essential points 
of the Asian outlook on life, which are also to be found in the 
great tradition of spiritual life in the West, give us the basic certain- 
ties for the new world which is on the horizon. These are the 
divine possibilities of the soul, faith in democracy, unity of all life 
and existence, insistence on the active reconciliation of different 
faiths and cultures so as to promote the unity of mankind. 

Modern civilization, which is becoming increasingly techno- 
logical, tends to concentrate on a limited order of truth. It accepts 
the scientifically verifiable as the only basis for action. Some 
Scientists and technicians who have emerged as the leaders of our 
age speak of man as a purely mechanical, material being, a creature 
made up of automatic reflexes. They emphasize the more earthly 
propensities of men and women. They seem to be blind to 
the higher sanctity which lives in man. Those who are born in 
this age feel the loss of faith ; they are the spiritually displaced ; 
they are the culturally uprooted ; they are the traditionless. The 
only hope for man is a spiritual recovery, the realization that he 
is an unfinished animal and his goal is the Kingdom of God which 
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is latent in him. ‘All epochs dominated by belief, in whatever 
shape, have a radiance and bliss of their own and bear fruit for their 
people as well as for posterity. All epochs over which unbelief, 
in whatever form, maintains its miserable victory are ignored by 
posterity, because nobody likes to tug his life out over sterile things." 
Few people would deny the truth of this statement of Goethe or 
that this is an age of unbelief. It is an age not so much unlit by 
belief as lacking the very capacity to believe. The modern com- 
munity, as a community, has lost its sense of the relatedness of things. 
There is a void today in men's minds which dogmatic religions 
are unable to fill. When the old gods, the old verities, the old 
values are fading, when life itself has become dim and its very 
forms are stiffening, there are always some intense natures to whom 
it is intolerable that there should not already be new and greater 
faiths in sight. We are too profoundly religious to be able to 
endure this precarious predicament. 

When Graeco-Roman civilization was triumphant, it failed 
to supply its conquered peoples with a religion and, instead, was 
itself conquered by a religion supplied by them. May it not be 
that today the peoples of Asia may supply a spiritual orientation 
to the new world based on science and technology ? By its material 
and political devices, the West is able to provide a secure frame- 
work of order within which different civilizations could mingle, 
and fruitful intercourse between them can take place by which 
the spiritual poverty of the world can be overcome. Without a 
spiritual recovery, the scientific achievements threaten to destroy 
us. We are living in days of destiny. Either the world will blow 
up in flames or settle down in peace. It depends on the seriousness 
with which we face the tasks of our age. A human society worthy 
of our science and the mobilized wisdom of the world can be built 
if those in power and position are willing to submit to severities 
which are not so drastic as a war will demand. 

Let me end with an ancient prayer: Let all here be happy, 
let all be healthy, let all see the face of happiness, let no one be 
unhappy. Peace! Peace! Peace! 

sarve bhavantu sukhinah, 
sarve santu niramayah, 

sarve bhadrāni paśyantu, 
mā kaścit duhkhabhāg bhavet. 
Santih ! $üntih ! śāntih ! 
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AY I, at the outset, offer you, Cardinal Gracias, our 
M warm congratulations on your appointment as Papal 
Legate ? 

Iam happy to be here and take part in this ceremony, convinced 
as I am, that the great need of our age is revival of spiritual values. 
The two wars in our generation and the alarming advances in nuclear 
weapons, the social strains and upheavals that have become chronic, 
the lack of any clear vision of the future have had vastly disintegrat- 
ing effects on our minds and morals. 

Many observations are made on the place of religion in modern 
life and it is said that it imposes shackles on the human mind, that 
it blinds reason, that it deadens sensibility, that it asks us to sur- 
render our integrity and submit unthinkingly to authority in 
belief and practice. Socially it is argued that it disdains the 
world, that if it takes interest in it, it is only to defend the 
Status quo and justify existing wrongs and evils. The leaders of 
religions are doing little to check the process of decivilizing men in 
the name of vast organizations, of destroying the springs of tender- 
ness, of compassion, of fellow-feeling in the human heart. The 
need of the world today is human unity and religions are proving 
to be great obstacles in its way. They have departed from their 
original purity, lost their dynamic vigour and degenerated into 
arrogant sects. The spiritual inspiration is buried under irrational 
habits and mechanical practices. 

It is therefore most appropriate that you should have selected 
for the motto of this Congress the seventh verse of the first chapter 
of the second epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy : ‘The spirit 
he has bestowed on us is not one that shrinks from danger ; it is 
a spirit of action, of love and of discipline.’ 

Freedom from fear, abhaya, which does not shrink from 
danger, a state of peace and power—this is the inward grace of a 
religious mind ; its social expression is action and love. Love of 
God and love of neighbour are the two sides, inward and outward, 
of a truly religious soul. 

3 Love of God is not a mere phrase, not an intellectual proposi- 
tion to "Which we consent with our minds. It isa transforming 
experience, a burning conviction. Life eternal cannot be had from 
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mere knowledge of the meaning of texts. It is the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth. It is what is called dvitiyari janma, a second 
birth, We are born into the world of nature and necessity, of dark- 
ness and death ; we must be reborn into the world of spirit and 
freedom, of light and life. The destiny of man is not natural 
perfection, but it is life in God. Human nature finds its fulfil- 
ment in God. 

Religion, in all its forms, declares that the human being should 
be made into a new man. Man, as he is, is the raw material for_ 
an inward growth, an inner evolution. As he is, he is incomplete, 
unfinished, imperfect. He has to reach inner completion through 
meta-noia which is not adequately translated as repentance. Unless, 
in Jesus' words, we repent, unless we are reborn, unless we are 
renewed in our consciousness, unless we become like a little child 
responsive to the magic and mystery of the world, we cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God. When a man is reborn in the 
world of spirit, gains insight into reality, his lostness is no 
more, his loneliness disappears and he has communion with the 
Divine. 

Discipline of human nature is essential for the attainment of 
the goal. Purity of mind and body is the means for perfection. 
Models of purity as the one you are celebrating this year help us to 
purify ourselves. Peace of mind can be attained only by self-control, 
the control of our emotions and desires. 

Such a redeemed soul participates in the work of the world : 

sva-dharma-karma-vimukhah krsna krsneti vádinah 
te harer dvesino midhah dharmartham janma yadd hareh. 

Those who merely say, Krishna, Krishna, and are indifferent 
to their respective duties are enemies of God, foolish, for the very 
Lord takes birth for the sake of righteousness. God is not merely 
justice and power ; He is love and understanding. If we are to 
imitate the Divine, we must work for the betterment of the world. 
In spite of pettiness and defeat, treachery and disappointment, des- 
pite death itself, the authentic religious soul feels that it is better to 
live in accord with the ideals of truth and love than retreat into 
cynicism, denial and despair. Even when misfortunes befall us, 
we should not shrink from danger but be ‘steady like a lamp in a 
windless place’, (Bhagavadgita) or as Dante puts it, ‘stand like a 
tower whose summit never shakes.’ Jackals may howl in the 
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fields but up above the stars shine. Goodness is more deeply rooted 
in the nature of things than its opposite. Life has a destiny which 
justifies any sacrifices to which it is called. 

€, All our activities whether they relate to our society or the world 
should be permeated by the spirit of religion? When we know 
what a frightful evil war would be in this atomic age, it isour 
religious duty to do everything in our power to avertit. The world 
is not for hate and malice, for revenge and destruction. We must 
stand up for the spirit of just and merciful dealing and work for 
love and charity on earth. If the brotherhood of peoples is to 
be realized, all nations must go through a process of inner 
renewal. 

On the 23rd of November I had the honour of a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII whose purity of life and penetration of 
mind are well known. He has issued a prayer for the year which 
asks us to strive for peace and fellowship. 

Convert the wicked, dry the tears of the afflicted and oppressed, comfort 
the poor and humble, quench hatreds, sweeten harshness, safeguard the 
flower of purity in youth, make all men feel the attraction of goodness. 
May they recognize that they are brothers, and that the nations are 
members of one family, upon which may there shine forth the sun ef a 
universal and sincere peace. 

Religion is the force which can bring about this inward renewal. 
The different religions are the windows through which God’s light 
shines into man’s soul. There can be differences about the rays 
they transmit or the intensity of their splendour, but these differen- 
ces do not justify discords and rivalries. We must distinguish 
between the eternal light and its temporal reflections. The 
followers of different religions are partners in one spiritual 
quest, pursuing alternative approaches to the goal of spiritual 
life, the vision of God. It is this view that has been adopt- 
ed by this country from ancient times. We have here Jews, 
Christians, Catholics and Protestants, Parsees, Hindus, Mus- 
lims, who are exhorted by the spirit of this country which 
is incorporated in our Constitution, to learn from one an- 
other. May this Congress contribute to the process of co-opera- 
tion among the different religions and further the spirit of 


kno understanding and religious enlightenment and fellow- 
Ship ! 
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I AM glad to be here today and inaugurate the thirty-ninth 
session of the All-India Shia Conference. We are meeting on 
Christmas Day, known throughout the world for its spirit of good- 
will and fellowship. It is that spirit which is India's supreme need 
today. We are living at a time when we should subordinate all 
considerations to the great cause of building up India. The people 
inhabiting this vast land may differ in a number of ways, but they 
are bound together by an essential unity. The history of India, 
even as that of the city of Delhi where this Conference is being held, 
is ample proof that whatever worth-while the present generation 
has inherited from the past is not exclusive but composite. Con- 
tributions to it have been made at different points of history by 
people belonging to different religions and races. Many Shia 
religious teachers and men of letters brought the refinement and 
culture of West Asia to the heritage of India; and it is this 
universal nature of our heritage that we must seek to keep 
alive. 

Ours is a Secular State. This does not mean that we believe 
only in material values and have scant regard for the spiritual. 
Happiness should not be confused with material comfort or sense 
of satisfaction. It is really intellectual refinement and spiritual joy. 
The ideal of secularism means that we abandon the inhumanity of 
fanaticism and give up the futile hatred of others. In a Secular 
State there will be the spirit of true religion, and the environment 
necessary for the development of a gentle and considerate way of 
life. The saints of the world, belonging to all religions, including 
Shia saints, were leaders of redemptive work, of voluntary sacrifice 
and of steadfastness against tremendous odds. 

The existence of various religions, communities and languages 
in India should not come in the way of its solidarity. The prob- 
lems facing the Shia community—social, economic, spiritual— 
are by no means peculiar to them. Everybody in this country, 
irrespective of his caste or creed, stands in some need of spiritual 
or material rehabilitation. Let the Shias therefore not look upon 
themselves as being in competition with others for this or that 
facility. While it is your aim to work for the social betterment and 
the cultural advance of the members of the Shia community, you 
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must guard against the danger, which all community consciousness 
has, of militating against national solidarity. Whether we are Shia 
or Sunni, Hindu or Moslem, we all face the same problems and I 
hope you will work as devoted citizens of this country, which 
is now engaged in the noble enterprise of building a great and 
prosperous nation. We are all partners in the task of national 
reconstruction. We here could look with profit to the example of 
Yugoslavia, whose President, Marshal Tito, was in Delhi recently. 
With a population of less than twenty million, Yugoslavia has 
two scripts, three religions, four languages, five nationalities and 
six republics—and yet it is one nation. It is to achieve national 

. Solidarity in the truest sense of the term that all efforts in this 
country should be canalized. 

Pd If religions are to continue to have their original appeal, they 
must adapt themselves to the needs of the times. For religion as 
for many other things there is no such thing as standing still. Stag- 
nation is bound to overtake a religion unless it is alive to the changes 
taking place around it. In the Middle Ages, the days of its vigour, 
Islam produced great thinkers and humanitarians who profoundly 
affected contemporary human thought. But if a religion aspires 
to immortality it has to be constantly young, which is only another 
way of saying that it must be alive to the demands of the times. 
I have said it at Al-Azar in Egypt and elsewhere and I say it here, 
that Moslems would do well to examine the need of making some 
changes in customs and manners while adhering to the two 


fundamental precepts of Islam—faith in God and the welfare of 
humanity. 


MAHAVIRA JAYANTI CELEBRATIONS 
NEW DELHI 


[ys period between 800 to 200 m.c. has been characterized as 

an axial period of history. Inot her words, the axis of world's 
thought shifted from a study of nature to a study of the life of 
man. In China, Lao Tse and Confucius ; in India, the seers of 
the Upanisads, Mahàvira and Gautama the Buddha ; in Iran, 
Zoroaster ; in Judea, the great prophets; and in Greece, the 
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philosophers Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato ; all of them turned 
their attention from outward nature to the study of the human self. 

Today, we are celebrating the jayanti of one of those great 
figures of humanity, Mahavira. He is called the Jina, the con- 
queror. He did not conquer kingdoms; but he conquered his 
own self. He is called Mahavira, the great hero, not of the 
battles of the world but of the battles of the inward life. By a 
steady process of austerity, discipline, self-purification and under- 
standing he raised himself to the position of a man who had 
attained divine status. We are therefore celebrating his jayanti 
because his example is an incentive to others to pursue the same 
ideal of self-conquest. 

This country has from the beginning of its history down till 
today stood for this great ideal. When you look at the symbols, 
the statues, and other relics which have come down to us from the 
time of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa down to our own day, we 
are reminded of the tradition that he who establishes the supremacy 
of spirit and its superiority to matter is the ideal man. This ideal 
has haunted the religious landscape of our country for four or five 
millennia. 

The great statement by which the Upanisads are known to 
the world is tat tvam asi—that art thou. The potential divinity of 
the human soul is asserted thereby. We are called upon to under- 
stand that the soul is not to be confused with the body which can 
be broken, or the mind which can be moulded, but it is something 
which is superior to the relics of the body or the fluctuations of the 
mind—something which each individual has, which is unseizable so 
to say, which cannot be merely objectified. The human being is 
not something thrown off, as it were, in a cosmic whirl. As a 
spirit he is lifted above the natural and the social world. Unless 
we are able to realize the inwardness of the human self, the principle 
of subjectivity, we lose ourselves. Most of us are always lost in the 
pursuits of the world. We lose ourselves in the things of the 
world—health, wealth, possessions, houses, property—we let them 
possess us, we do not possess them. Such people are those who 
kill their own selves. They are called atma-hano janah, so it is that 
in our country we have been asked to possess the soul. 

Of all sciences the science of the self is the greatest. adhyatma- 
vidya vidyGnam. The Upanisad tells us : atmanarm viddhi, know 
thyself. Sarhkara lays down as an essential condition of spiritual 
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life, Gtma-andtma-vastu viveka : the knowledge of the distinction 
between the soul and the non-soul. There is nothing higher in this 
world than the possession of one's soul. So it has been said to us 
by different writers that the true man is he who uses all the posses- 
sions ef the world for the purpose of realizing the innate dignity 
of the soul. The Upanisad in a series of passages tells us that 
husband or wife or property—these are opportunities for the 
realization of one's own self: dtmanastu kāmāya. He who 
achieves through discipline, through a blameless life his highest 
status is a paramütman. He who achieves complete freedom 
is an arhat, free from all chances of rebirth or subjection to 
time. 

In Mahavira we have an example of a man who renounced 
the things of the world, who was not entangled in the bonds of 
matter but who was able to realize the inward dignity of his own 
self. How can we pursue this ideal ? What are the ways by which 
we can attain this self-realization, this self-possession ? Our scrip- 
tures tell us, if we wish to know the self, sravana, manana, nididhyá- 
Sana are to be practised. The Bhagavadgita says: tad viddhi prani- 
pàtena pariprasnena sevaya. The same three great principles were 
asserted by Mahavira when he mentioned darsana, jfidna, caritra. 
We must have vifvása, faith, sraddha, that there is something 
superior to the things of this world. Mere faith, blind unthinking 
faith, will not do. We must have knowledge, manana. By reflec- 
tion we convert the product of faith into a product of enlighten- 
ment. But mere theoretical knowledge is not enough. vakyártha 
Jlianamátrena na amrtam—we cannot get life eternal by mere tex- 
tual learning. We must embody these great principles in our own 
life. caritra, conduct is equally essential. We start with darśana, 
pranipáta, or Sravana. We come to Jāna, manana, or paripraśna; 
then we come to nididhyásana, Seva, or caritra. As the Jain 
thinkers put it, these are essential. 

What are the principles of caritra, or good conduct, sadácarana? 
The Jain teachers ask us to undertake different vows. Every Jain 
has to take five vows: not to kill anything, not to lie, not to take 
what is not given, to preserve chastity and to renounce pleasure 
in external things. But the most important of them all is the vow 
of ahirisá, the vow of non-violence, of non-injury to living beings. 
Some even renounce agriculture for it tears up the soil and crushes 
insects. In this world it is not possible for us to abstain from 
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violence altogether. As the Mahābhārata has it, jivo jivasya 
jivanam—Life is the food of life." 

What we are called upon to do is to increase the scope, so to 
say, of non-violence—yatnat alpatarà bhavet. By our self-effort 
we must reduce the scope of force and increase the scope of per- 
suasion. So ahirisü is the ideal which we have set before ourselves. 

If we adopt that ideal we will get another consequence of it 
which is framed in the Jain doctrine of anekdntavdda. The Jains 
tell us that the absolute truth or kevala-jfidna is our ideal. But 
so far as we are concerned we know only part of the truth. vastu is 
anekadharmütmakam; it has got many sides to it; it is complex; 
it has many qualities. People begin to realize this side of it or that 
side of it, but their views are partial, tentative, hypothetical. The 
complete truth is not to be found in these views. It is only reali- 
zable by the souls who have overcome their own passions. This 
fosters the spirit which makes us believe that what we think right 
may not after all be right. It makes us aware of the uncertainties 
of human hypotheses. It makes us believe that our deepest convic- 
tions may be changeable and passing. The Jains use the fable of 
the six blind men dealing with the elephant. One takes hold 
of the ears and says it is a winnowing fan. Another embraces it 
and says it is a pillar. But each of them gives us only one partial 
aspect of the ultimate truth. The aspects are not to be regarded as 
opposed to each other. They are not related to each other as light 
is related to darkness; they are related to each other as the different 
colours of the spectrum are related to one another. They are not 
to be regarded as contradictories, they are to be taken merely as 
contraries. They are alternative readings of reality. 

The world today is,in the throes of a new birth. While we 
aim at one world, division rather than unity characterizes our 
age. In a two-world pattern there is a temptation for many of us 
to think that this is right and that is wrong and we must therefore 
repudiate the other. Well, these are to be regarded as alternatives, 
so to say, as varying aspects of one fundamental reality. Over- 
emphasis on any one aspect of reality is analogous to the attitude 
of the blind men in the fable each of whom described the shape 
of the elephant according to the part of the animal he touched. 

Individual freedom and social justice are both essential for 
human welfare. We may exaggerate the one or underestimate the 
other. But he who follows the Jain concept of anekàntavada, 
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saptabhanginaya, or syádváda, will not adopt that kind of cultural 
regimentation. He will have the spirit to discriminate between the 
right and the wrong in his own and in the opposite views, and 
try to work for a greater synthesis. That should be the attitude 
which we should adopt. So the necessity for self-control, the 
practice of ahinisá and also tolerance and appreciation of others’ 
point of view—these are some of the lessons which we can acquire 
from the great life of Mahavira. We would have paid a small 
part of the debt which we owe him if we remember these things 
and go away from here with these principles implanted in our 
hearts. 


UNION FOR THE STUDY OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS 
(INDIA BRANCH) 

world has been shrinking at an increasing pace, with the 
advance of communications and technology. We have now 
Cie physical basis for a unified world community. We do not any 
nore live in separate worlds. Asia and Africa cannot raise the 
living standards of their peoples without technical aid from Europe 
and America. These latter cannot subsist without the commoditics 
and raw materials of other parts of the world. Besides, science and 
technology have put great powers in the hands of men, which 
rightly used can give strength, freedom and better life to millions 
of human beings, or abused will bring chaos and destruction. 
Professor Adrian, President of the Royal Society of England, in 
his inaugural address on ‘Science and Human Nature’ at the 116th 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, said that the control achieved over the forces of nature 
was so complete ‘that we might soon become able to destroy two- 
thirds of the world by pressing a button.” The destructive power 
now in the hands of men has reached such terrifying proportions 
that we cannot afford to take any risks. World solidarity, lokasari- 
graha, is no more a pious dream. It is an urgent practical necessity. 
The unity of the world is being shaped through the logic of events, 
material, economic and political. If it is to endure, it must find 
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sychological unity, spiri: rence. The world, unified as a 


body, is groping for its soul. If mankind is to save itself, it must 
change the axis of its thought and life. There is throughout the 
world an increasing spread of materialism, mechanical or Marxist. 
A few. of us who happened to be in Oxford some years ago felt 
that the contemporary religious situation was like a house divided 
against itself and so long as sectarian jealousies and religious 
rivalries continued, it would be difficult to ward off the growing 
evil of materialism. Convinced of the need for religion and the 
equal need for co-operation among religions, this Union for the 
study of the Great Religions of the World was started. It has 
no partisan or propagandist objectives. 1t calls for a sympa- 
thetic study and understanding of the great faiths which count 
millions of adherents and which possess, in spite of obvious 
defects, elements of strength and vitality. There are several centres 
of this Union in different parts of the world and I am happy to 
be here today and inaugurate the Indian centre. 

The need for religion, for a system of thought, for devotion 
to a cause which will give our fragile and fugitive existence signi- 
ficance and value does not require much elaborate argument. It is 
an intrinsic element of human nature. The question is, what kind 
of religion ? Is it a religion of love and brotherhood or of power 
and hate? Secular ideologies ask us to worship wealth and com- 
fort, class or nation. The question is therefore not, religion or no 
religion, but what kind of religion. 

So long as any religious system is capable of responding crea- 
tively to every fresh challenge, whether it comes by the way of outer 
events or of ideas, it is healthy and progressive. When it fails to 
do so it is on the decline. The break-down of a society is generally 
due to a failure to devise adequate responses to new challenges, to 
a failure to retain the voluntary allegiance of the common people 
who, exposed to new winds of thought and criticism, are destitute 
of faith, though afraid of scepticism. Unless religions reckon i> 


the forces at work and deal with them creatively, they are likely to 
fade away. 

We live in an age of science and we cannot be called upon to 
accept incredible dogmas or exclusive revelations. It is again an 
age of humanism. Religions which are insensitive to human ills 
and social crimes do not appeal to the modern man. Religions 
which make for division, discord and disintegration and do not 
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foster unity, understanding and coherence, play into the hands of 
the opponents of religion. 

The general impression that the spirit of science is opposed to 
that of religion is unfortunate and untrue. One of the main argu- 
ments for the religious thesis is the objective consideration of the 
cosmos. What is called natural theology is based on the study of 
the empirically observable facts and not from authoritative sources 
such as revelations or traditions. Those who attempt to construct 
by reasoned argument a theory of ultimate being from a survey 
of the facts of nature are adopting the scientific method. The 
Brahma Sütra which opens with the sūtra, athdto brahmajijiiasa, 
now therefore the desire to know Brahman, is followed by the other, 
Janmàdyasya yatah. Brahman is that from which the origin of this 
world (along with subsistence and dissolution) proceeds. The 
sūtra refers to the account in the third chapter of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad. There has been a steady ascent from the inorganic to 
the organic, from the organic to the sentient, from the sentient to 
therationallife. The rational has to grow into the spiritual which 
is as far above the purely rational as the rational is above the purely 
sentient. A spiritual fellowship is the meaning of history. The 
purpose of the cosmic process is the city of God in and out of time. 
Earth is the seed ground of the new life of spirit. Earth and heaven 
are intermingled.! 

The spirit of science does not suggest that the ultimate begin- 
ning is matter. We may split the atom. The mind of man which 
splits it is superior to the atom. The achievements of science stand 
as witnesses to the spirit in man. The nature of the cosmic evolu- 
tion with its order and progress, suggests the reality of underlying 
spirit. I need not refer to the metaphysicians trained in science 
like Lloyd Morgan, Alexander, Whitehead, and others. Albert 
Einstein in his book, The World As I see It, observes that the 
scientist's ‘religious feeling takes the form of a rapturous amazement 
at the harmony of natural law, which reveals an intelligence of such 

+The vision of a renewed creation finds poignant expresion in the 
Bene cad St. John : ‘Behold the tabernacle of God with men; and He 
pesos pec dg and they shall be his people; and God Himself with them 
‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes and death shall be no 
more. Nor shall mourning nor crying nor sorrow be any more, for the forme! 


things are passed away. And He that sat on the throne said : “Behold, I 
make all things new.” " 
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superiority that, compared with it, all the systematic thinking 
and acting of human beings is an utterly insignificant reflection. 
This feeling is the guiding principle of his life and work, in so far 
as he succeeds in keeping himself from the shackles of selfish 
desire. It is beyond question closely akin to that which has pos- 
sessed the religious geniuses of all ages.' Scientists are men dedi- 
cated, set apart. They bave renounced the life of action. Their 
life as the pursuit of truth is service of God, who is Truth : satya 
svarüpa, satyanárdyana. Erasmus delivered the great dictum: 
‘Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it as Christanity.’ 

The spirit of science leads to the refinement of religion. Re- 
ligion is not magic or witchcraft, quackery or superstition. 1t is 
not to be confused with outdated dogmas, incredible superstitions, 
which are hindrances and barriers, which spoil the simplicity of 
spiritual life. Intellectual authority should be treated with respect 
and not merely inherited authority. Besides, science requires us to 
adopt an empirical attitude. Experience is not limited to the data of 
perception or introspection. It embraces para-normal phenomena 
and spiritual states. All religions are rooted in experience. 

Among the relics of the Indus civilization are found figures 
which are the prototype of Siva, suggesting that he who explores 
his inward nature and integrates it is the ideal man. This image has 
haunted the spiritual landscape of this country from those early 
times till today. The Upanisads require us to acquire brahma-vidyà 
or átma-vidyàJ The Katha Upanisad says that man is turned out- 
ward by his senses and so loses contact with himself. He has lost 
his way. His soul has become immersed in outer things, in power 
and possessions. It must turn round, avrtta-caksuh, to find its 
right direction and discover the meaning and reality it has lost. 
The Jina is one who conquers his self. He is the mahdvira, one who 
has battled with his inward nature and triumphed over it. The 
Buddha asks us to seek enlightenment, bodhi. These different 
religions ask us to change our unregenerate nature, to replace 
avidyá, ignorance by vidya or wisdom. 

Of course, they do not mean by vidya textual learning. The 


1 Some aspects of Greek religion emphasize self-knowledge. Heraclitus 
said : ‘I sought myself.’ The injunction to know the self was written over the 
porch at Delphi. Socrates started his quest by becoming aware that he does 
not know himself and indeed, that he does not know anything. When we 
know that we do not know, we begin to know ourselves, 
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man who knows all about the texts is mantravit, not dtmavit. 
nüyamátmá pravacanena labhyo na medhayà, na bahund $rutena. 
*This self cannot be attained by instruction nor by intellectual 
power nor through much hearing.’ Religion is not mere intel- 
lectual conformity or ceremonial piety ; it is spiritual adventure. 
It is not theology but practice. To assume that we have discovered 
final truth is the fatal error. The human mind is sadly crippled 
in its religious thinking by the belief that truth has been found, 
embodied, standardized and nothing remains for us to do except 
to reproduce feebly some precious features of an immutable per- 
fection. Religion is fulfilment of man's life, an experience in 
which every aspect of his being is raised to its highest extent. What 
is needed is a change of consciousness, a rebornness, an inner evo- 
lution, a change in understanding. 

The distinction between time and eternity is qualitative. 
No quantity of time can produce eternity—ndsty akrtah krtena. 
Our thought must be lifted to another order of reality above time.” 
The change from reason to spirit is a qualitative one. 

There is no such thing as an automatic evolution of man, 
something that happens according to the laws of heredity and 
natural selection. Man’s evolution is bound up with his conscious 
effort. As he is, man is an unfinished being. He has to grow into 
a regenerate being and permit the currents of universal life to flow 
through him. Those who have evolved, who have realized their 
latent possibilities, who are reborn, serve as examples and guides 
to others. 

This is the teaching of Christianity. Jesus asks us to bring 
about this rebirth, the second birth, to become a new man. The 
change takes place by inner contemplation, not outer life. When 
Jesus rebukes the Pharisees, he is condemning the man of pretences 
who keeps up appearances, who conforms to the letter of the law. 
‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.? We must act not from the idea of reward but 
for the sake of what is good in itself. To attain heaven which is 
the higher level of understanding, of being, one has to undergo 


? Katha Upanisad, 1, 2.33 


: = Cf. Spinoza : ‘Eternity cannot be defined by time or have any relation 
o it. 
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inner growth, growth in wisdom and stature through prayer and 
fasting, through meditation and self-control. Jesus says of John 
the Baptist that he is the best of those born of women but the least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven was greater than he. John speaks 
to us of salvation through moral life. He tells us what to do, 
not what to be. Jesus insists on inner transformation. John 
symbolizes the man of external piety, Jesus, the man of inner 
understanding. John asks us to become better, Jesus asks us to 
become different, new. John the Baptist was puzzled when he 
heard that Jesus and his disciples ate and drank and did not fast. 
They plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath day. Jesus healed 
on the Sabbath day. John is still a man born of woman ; he has 
not experienced rebirth. ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God." The writer to the Ephesians says: 
“Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead." We are like 
dead people ; we should wake up. Christian teaching in its origin, 
before it became externalized and organized, was about awakening 
from sleep through the light shed by the inner wisdom. Jesus was 
one who had awakened and taught others the way of awakening. 
In this way, says the writer to the Ephesians, ‘you will redeem the 
time.'* 

The Kingdom of Heaven is the highest state attainable by man. 
It is within us. ‘He hath set eternity in the heart of man." 
Man stands between the visible and the invisible worlds. Our 
ordinary level of consciousness is not the highest form or the sole 
mode of experience possible to man. To get at the inner experience 
we must abstract from the outer. We must get away from the 
tumult of sense impressions, the riot of thoughts, the surgings 


1 Matthew, III, 2 : Luke, III, 10-14 

* Luke, XVII, 20 

? John, Ul, 3 

* IV, 14 

5 V, 16. William Law following Bóehme writes : ‘Do but suppose a 
man to know himself, that he comes into this world on no other errand but 
to arise out of the vanity of time. Do but suppose him to govern his inward 
thought and outward action by this view of himself and then to him every 
day has lost all its evil ; prosperity and adversity have no difference, because 
he receives them and uses them in the same spirit. The Works of William Law 
(1749), reprinted in 1893, Vol. VII, p. 1 

* John, VIL, 3 

* Ecclesiastes, III, II 
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of emotions, the throbs of desires. Béehme says that we come into 
the reality of our being and perceive everything in a new relation, 
*if we can stand still from self-thinking and self-willing and stop 
the wheel of imagination and the senses’, Karl Barth observes: 
*Men suffer, because bearing within them an invisible, they find 
this unobservable inner world met by the tangible, foreign, other 
outer world, desperately visible, dislocated, its fragments jostling 
one another, yet mightily powerful and strangely menacing and 
hostile.'* 

The great scriptures are the records of the sayings of the prophets, 
üpta-vacana. We do not prove the truth of an idea by demonstrat- 
ing that its author lived or that he was a respectable man. The 
evidence of truth lies in man's experience of it when it enters into 
him. The Buddha asks us to accept his words after examining 
them and not merely out of regard for him.* 

All religions require us to look upon life as an opportunity 
for self-realization—atmanastu kdmdya. They call upon us to 
strive incessantly and wrest the immortal from the mortal. God is 
the universal reality, wisdom and love and we are His children 
irrespective of race or religious belief. Within each incarnate soul 
dwells the god-consciousness which we must seek out and awaken. 
When mankind awakes to the truth, universal brotherhood will 
follow, the at-one-ment with the great fountain-head of all crea- 
tion. One whose life is rooted in the experience of the Supreme 
spontaneously develops love for all creation. He will be free from 
hatred for any man. He will not look upon human beings as 
though they were irresponsible things, means to other peoples' 
interests. He will boldly work for a society in which man can be 
free and fearless, a subject, not an object. He will oppose terror 
and cruelty and stand by the outcast and the refugee. He will 
give voice to those who have no voice. What gives Marxism its 
immense vitality is the vision of injustice made good, of the poor 
raised to power and the proud brought low. 

Religion in this sense will be the binding force which will 
deepen the solidarity of human society. The encounter of the 
different religions has brought up the question whether they could 
live side by side or whether one of them would supersede the others. 
Mankind at each period of its history cherishes the illusion of the 

1 Commentary on Romans, p. 306 
2 pariksya bhiksavo grahyam madvaco na tu gauravát. 
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finality of its existing modes of knowledge. This illusion breeds 
intolerance and fanaticism. The world has bled and suffered from 
the disease of dogmatism, of conformity. Those who are conscious 
of a mission to bring the rest of humanity to their own way of life 
have been aggressive towards other ways of life. This ambition to 
make disciples of all nations is not the invention of the Communists. 
If we look upon our dogmatic formulations as approximations to 
the truth and not truth itself, then we must be prepared to modify 
them if we find other propositions which enter deeper into reality. 
On such a view it will be illogical for us to hold that any system of 
theology is an official, orthodox, obligatory and final presentation of 
truth.! Reality is larger than any system of theology, however large. 
All great religions preach respect for other ways of life, what- 
ever their practices may be. It is well known that in the East reli- 
gious feuds have been relatively unknown. Early Christianity 
was not authoritarian. It was humanistic and tolerant so long as 
it was the religion of the poor and humble peasants, artisans and 
slaves, but when it became the religion of the Roman Empire 
authoritarianism became more prominent. The tension between 
the two never ceased. It is illustrated by the conflict between 
Augustine and Pelagius, between the Catholic civilization and 
the many heretical groups and between the various sects within 
Protestantism. So long as this attitude persists, intolerance is in- 
evitable. Faith without wisdom, without tolerance and respect for 
others' ways of life is a dangerous thing. The Crusaders who mar- 
ched their armies eastward could not conceive it to be possible that 
the God of Islam might be the same God on whom they themselves 
relied. The historian of the Crusades, Mr Steven Runciman, 
concludes his account with very significant words which have a 
bearing on the contemporary world situation. 
In the long sequence of interaction and fusion between Orient and Occident 
out of which our civilization has grown, the Crusades were a tragic and 
destructive episode. The historian, as he gazes back across the centuries 
must find his admiration overcast by sorrow at the witness that it bears to 


the limitations of human nature. There was so much courage and so little 
honour, so much devotion andso little understanding. High ideals were 


1 Cf. Charles E. Raven : ‘It is precisely this claim to an absolute finality 
whether in the Church or the Scriptures or in Jesus Christ or in anything else, 
this claim that revelation belongs to a totally different order of reality from dis- 
covery or that a creed is something more than a working hypothesis, that per- 
plexes and affronts those of us who have a proper sense of our own limitations.’ 
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besmirched by cruelty and greed, enterprise and endurance by a blind and 
narrow self-righteousness; and the Holy War itself was nothing more than a 
longact of intolerance in the name of God, which is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.! 

‘The Quran asks us ‘not to revile those whom others worship 
besides Allah lest they, out of spite, revile Allah in their ignorance.” 
The Quran says : ‘We believe in God and the revelation given to 
us and to Abraham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, and that 
given to Moses and Jesus and that given to other Apostles from 
their Lord. We make no difference between one and another of 
them, for we bow to Allàh." Muhammad thought of himself 
as one who purified the ancient faith and rid it of the extravagances 
that had crept into it. The Quran says : ‘The same religion has He 
established for you as that which He enjoined on Noah, which we 
have sent by inspiration to thee. And that which we enjoined on 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus, namely that you should remain 
steadfast in religion and make no divisions therein.” 

A religion which brings together the divine revelation in nature 
and history with the inner revelation in the life of the spirit 
can serve as the basis of the world order, as the religion of the future. 
Whatever point of view we start from, Hindu or Muslim, Buddhist 
or Christian, if we are sincere in our intention and earnest in our 
effort, we get to the Supreme. We are members of the one Invisible 
Church of God or one Fellowship of the Spirit, though we may 

. belong to this or that visible Church. 

In all countries and in all religions, there are creative mino- 
tities who are working for a religion of spirit. We feel the first 
tremors of the rebirth of the world. There are several organiza- 
tions working in the world today—World Congress of Faiths (1936), 
World Alliance for Friendship through Religion and Church 
Peace Union (1914), World Brotherhood (1950), World Spiritual 
Council (1946), Society for the Study of Religions (1924). 

Inter-religious understanding which is the aim of this Organi- 
zation, is native to this country. Aśoka in his twelfth edict pro- 
claimed : 

He who does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging the sects of others, 
wholly from attachment to his own, with intent to enhance the glory of his 
Own sect, in reality, by such conduct, inflicts the severest injury on 
: «i Peery of the Crusades, Vol. TII (1954), p. 480 
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his own sect. Concord, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, hearkening 
and hearkening willingly to the law of piety as accepted by other 
people. 

Gandhi said : ‘I hold that it is the duty of every cultured man 
or woman to read sympathetically the Scriptures of the world. 
A friendly study of the world’s religions is a sacred duty.’ We 
must have the richness of the various traditions. We are the heirs 
of the heritage of the whole of humanity and not merely of our 
nation or religion. This view is being increasingly stressed in 
western religious circles. Archbishop William Temple puts it in 
a different way : 

All that is noble in the non-Christian systems of thought or conduct or 
worship is the work of Christ upon them and within them. By the Word of 
God—that is to say, by Jesus Christ—Isaiah and Plato and Zoroaster and 
[the] Buddha and Confucius conceived and uttered such truth as they 
declared. There is only one divine light, and every man in his measure is 
enlightened by it. Yet, each has only a few rays of that light, which needs 
all the wisdom of all the human traditions to manifest the entire compass 
of its spectrum.* 

Dr Albert Schweitzer observes: ‘Western and Indian philoso- 
phers must not contend, in the spirit that aims at the one 
proving itself right in opposition to the other. Both must be moving 
towards a way of thinking which shall eventually be shared in com- 
mon by all mankind.? Professor Arnold Toynbee writes that he 
would ‘express his personal belief that the four higher religions 
that were alive in the age in which he was living were four variations 
on a single theme and that, if all the four components of this heav- 
enly music of the spheres could be audible on each simultaneously, 
and with equal clarity to one pair of human ears, the happy hearer 
would find himself listening, not to a discord, but to a harmony.’ 
In an article in The Observer, October 24, 1954, he writes 
that ‘this Catholic-minded Indian religious spirit is the way of 
salvation for human beings of all religions in an age in which 
we have to learn to live as a single family if we are not to destroy 
ourselves.’ This Union does not wish any religion to compromise 
or capitulate. It wishes to treat all religions as friendly partners 
in the supreme task of nourishing the spiritual life of mankind. 
When they begin to fertilize one another, they will supply the soul 
for which this world is seeking. 

1 Readings in Saint John’s Gospel, First Series (1939) 
? George Seaver : Albert Schweitzer (1947), p. 276 
3 A Study of History, Vol. VII (1954), p. 428 
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T is always a pleasure for me to come to Calcutta and I am 
I specially happy to be here on this sacred occasion. Yesterday 
I had the pleasure of opening the Durgapur barrage which will 
help to increase the food production of West Bengal. Many of our 
schemes of the Second Five Year Plan are calculated to effect our 
economic prosperity. But we must improve not only the circum- 
stances of man but man himself. If we look at what man has done 
to man, we will find that the task of his regeneration isa vital 
necessity. 

We are impressed by the great achievements of the modern 
world, the achievements of Welfare States—Justice, equality before 
law, universal education, telephones and radio, trains that run in 
time, etc. etc., but we cannot forget that these great advances 
in scientific progress have not prevented our descending into depths 
of horror—submarine warfare, napalm and atom bombs, oblitera- 
tion air attacks, liquidation of millions in camps of death. All this 
shows that we seem to be concerned more about the mastery of the 
environment than the mastery of our desires. We seem to be aim- 
ing at power and more power, mechanical, nuclear. In spite of 
many centuries of progress and enlightenment, we find great nations, 
leaders of civilization practise cruelty, persecution and superstition. 
But this does not mean that human nature cannot be changed. 
The power of Governments over men's beliefs has increased of late. 
We can inspire men with an ardent desire to kill one another or we 
can help to make them sane and reasonable people. Governments 
can turn large masses of men this way or that as they choose. We 
can generate collective enthusiasm for good or bad. 

This country from its early beginnings has looked upon the 
human being as a spark of spirit, an asa or fragment of God. 
To realize the divine destiny in him is his task. It has therefore 
worshipped the monk meditating in the cave and preferred him to 
the prince living in luxury in a palace or a military hero or an in- 
dustrial magnate. A Sanskrit verse says : ‘Holy is the family and 
blessed the mother, nay, the earth itself becomes sanctified by him 
whose mind is absorbed in the Supreme Brahman, the ocean of 
infinite knowledge and bliss.’ The aim of every human being is to 
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attain this unity, this communion with the Supreme Spiritual 
Reality. 

Shri Krishna in the Bhagavadgità tells us how best we can attain 
to this final end of man. We are not asked to accept anything on 
trust, take anything on authority but discover for ourselves the 
truth of things. The cosmic process which takes us from matter 
to life, life to mind, mind to intelligence, and intelligence to spirit, 
requires an underlying Reality to support and sustain it. As it is 
something which transcends the intellectual level, we cannot des- 
cribe it by words. We indulge in contradictory descriptions to 
indicate the immensity of the mystery. 

The avatdra, the incarnation, is not an event which happened 
once upon a time. Shri Krishna is not a long forgotten figure of 
a distant past, but a living presence. The birth of God, the mani- 
festation of God takes place, when we are able to break down the 
obstacles which shut in the divine splendour. The Bhdgavata says: 
Devaki is a devariipini. Each of us has a divine nature which is 
covered over by the undivine. If we are able to break down the 
shell, the outer walls, the imprisoned splendour reveals itself. There 
is the birth of God, the God who is with us, who is our friend, suhrt. 

How are we to realize the God in us? Different methods suited 
to different temperaments are suggested but devotion to the Sup- 
reme Lord is the easiest. The Ndrada Bhakti Sūtra says that among 
the devotees there are no distinctions of caste, learning, external 
appearance, birth, possessions, occupations, etc. No religion can 
justify or accept with equanimity these tragic distortions of human 
dignity. 

India's centuries span some five millennia. The message India 
holds for mankind that this world is not all and that it is sustained 
by a supreme spirit which can be defined and approached in various 
ways has still meaning for us. India did not believe in exclusive 
nationalism or chosen people. These are romantic myths. Above 
all nations is humanity, civilization, varanasi medini. The whole 
world is our sacred home. We are asked to work for world 
solidarity, Joka-samgraha. 

A culture is never static when alive. It is always seeking a stable 
equilibrium, a harmony, a stillness where all tensions—social, 
spiritual and personal—are resolved, a state of balancing where men 
are at peace with themselves, with their fellow-men and with forces 
of nature. 
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Our minds today are greatly confused, aneka-cittavibhranta. 
There is an irrationality, an impulsiveness among people, a moral 
anda spiritual vacuum. Strange voices are heard. If we are not to 
be seduced by false notes, if we are to preserve our national chastity, 
the message which has come down to us from ancient times will have 
to be revitalized. We must remind ourselves of the teaching of our 
prophet souls, Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanya. All of us may 
not be called to be saints, but whatever work we undertake, trade, 
business, or industry, teaching, or healing, we should undertake it 
in a spirit of worship. Our whole life, all our activity must become 
a vocation. 

Plato once remarked that when the modes of music change, 
the walls of the city are shaken. A change in the modes of our 
thought and beliefs is the first symptom of growing uneasiness and 
will soon manifest itself in political and economic arrangements 
leading to the shaking of walls. While we should respond to 
the changing conditions of the world, we should do so within 
the framework of our cultural heritage. 


GANDHI AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


AM glad to be here today and inaugurate a symposium on 
Gandhiji's teachings and the United Nations. Gandhiji is essen- 
tially a religious man. He has faith in the essential unity of 
mankind. We are the children of the One Supreme whatever be 
our caste or sex, creed or country. Every religious man believes 
that he has kinship with the whole of humanity. Socrates, for 
example, declared on his death-bed that he was not an Athenian or 
a Greek but a citizen of the world. Every authentically religious 
man looks upon the whole world as his home. The central features 
of religion are abhaya and ahimsda, freedom from fear and freedom 
from violence or hate. Airis is vaira-tyüga. These are the 
teachings of all religions. Buddha calls them prajfia and karunà. 
"Let a man overcome anger by non-anger; let him overcome evil by 
good; let him overcome the miser by liberality; let him overcome 
the liar by truth. Jesus names them truth and freedom. Truth 
Inaugural Address : 4 October, 1955 
1 Dhammapada, XVII, 3. Cf. Mahābhārata : 
akrodhena jayet krodham asddhurh sddhuna jayet 
jayet kadaryam danena satyendlika-vadinam. 
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will make us free. Our conduct to be right should be based on 
non-violence. Love overcomes and endures and hatred destroys. 
ahimsaá-laksano | dharmah, 
himsa ca adharma-laksanah. 
dayà dharmakà müla hai. 

If we are all children of the One Supreme, it follows that all 
wars are civil strife and all misunderstandings require to be clear- 
ed up not by violence but by peaceful methods. *Ye have heard 
that it has been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you “love your enemies." °! Gandhi asks us 
to recognize evil and combat it but he recognizes no enemy, for all 
men are brethren. So Gandhi advocated the method of peaceful per- 
suasion. He held up to us the power of non-violence, of 
gentleness. 

myduna@ dàrunam hanti mrdunà hanty adàrunam, 
nasddhyam mrdunā kificit tasmat tiksnataram hi mrduh. 

Though we have been relying on force all these years, gradually 
we are tending to displace force by persuasion, coercion by consent. 
In the relations of parent and child, teacher and pupil, warden and 
ward, employer and employee we are revising our notions and using 
sympathetic understanding in place of enforced obedience. In 
the field of international relations, violence has been the usual 
method of settling disputes. Reliance on military power has been 
an integral feature of the international policies of powerful nations. 
Recent developments in the weapons of war are making us rethink 
our traditional opinions. We stand today on the edge of a razor 
which divides the past from the future. We have reached a dead 
end on the military road. If we adopt the military methods, we 
will effect the death of civilization. There is heavy concentration 
of military power including the atom and hydrogen bombs in two 
centres and there is a perception that a war in this context will not 
serve any national, ideological, or human interests or values. If 
we hang on to old methods of security in the new world we 
will die. 

It is clear that peace is not for the strong but for the just. 
yato dharmah tato jayah. There will not be peace until men learn 
to be just and they will not learn to be just until they learn to re- 
nounce reliance on force. 

1 Matthew, V, 43-44 
* ksurasya dhàrà nisita duratyaya.—Katha Upanisad, Y, 3 
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The United Nations Organization requires us to adopt peaceful 
methods of negotiation, adjustment, and agreement. The United 
Nations Organization and its specialized agencies are trying to 
remove the causes which breed wars. When science has enabled 
us to provide the benefits of civilization for the whole human race, 
why is it that we have the great contrasts of poverty and wealth, 
hunger and food, insecurity and great power, bondage and freedom? 
Our hope remains in removing these paradoxes by radical changes. 
The conquest of physical poverty, the removal of misunderstandings 
and the liberation of the human spirit are the aims of the United 
Nations. 

If the United Nations is unable to achieve its objectives, it is 
because nations who have subscribed to the Charter are unwilling, 
unready, or unable to carry out their obligations. They are still ob- 
sessed by their national interests and security by military power. 
Instead of using the United Nations as an instrument for mediation 
and peace-making, we use it for the implementation of cold war 
strategy. When aggression takes place, in some cases collective ac- 
tion is encouraged, and in others it is discouraged. Military assist- 
ance through pacts to some countries is accepted as reasonable while 
even sale of arms to others is deplored as unreasonable. It is un- 
fortunate that strategic considerations supersede adherence to princi- 
ples. This weakens the moral authority of the United Nations. 
Again, the United Nations loses much of its value because many 
countries who should be its members are refused admission. 

Millions of men still under colonial rule are not represented in it. 
The universality of the United Nations is impaired by discriminating 
treatment. Policies of race discrimination, colonial domination are 
practised by many countries and though they are gross violations of 
human rights, the United Nations is unable to enforce the provisions 
of the Charter. The trouble in United Nations Assembly today 
about the Algerian issue is one evidence of it. All this is possible 
because powerful nations of the West set the course of debate and 
influence decisions and the largest Asian nation has no place in it. 

In human history it is often the days of great tribulation and 
deepest despair that are the prelude to a time of enlightenment. 
The scale of our distress is sufficient to prompt the question whether 
we have not, on the presumption of nationalism and pride of ma- 
terial achievements, brought the world towards the verge of anni- 
hilation. We have followed false roads in blind confidence. 
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What the world needs today is not political or military uni- 
fication but re-education. The individual should be trained to 
think in terms of humanity as a whole instead of in terms of this or 
that particular clan or country. Modern means of communication 
have widened inter-cultural and inter-racial contacts and sympathies. 
The time when different races and nations lived in comparative 
isolation under their own distinctive laws and institutions is over. 
We have to adjust ourselves to the new world. The differences are 
not to be fought out of existence. 

The United Nations, in spite of all its defects, represents a uni- 
que and valuable contribution to the cause of peace. It is a bridge 
between the two groups into which the world is divided. It is a 
platform for the debate of issues which divide men and a rallying 
point for co-operation concerning issues on which there is unity. It 
is an agency dedicated to the purpose of developing mutual under- 
standing. It should be our endeavour to make it approximate to a 
world organization with faith in democratic and social progress. 
True democracy and peace are organically related. Gandhi who 
pleaded for the adoption of non-violence in international relations 
was the greatest servant of the cause of man which the world has 
had in recent times. 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
MODERN CIVILIZATION 


I 

I Am greatly honoured by the invitation to preside over this session 

of the Oriental Conference. I received it with a certain surprise 
for I have not taken an active part in the deliberations of the 
Oriental Conference. I attended the Oriental Conference which 
was held in Calcutta in 1922 and had the honour of welcoming the 
Conference at Banaras in 1943. So it is extremely kind of you to 
have thought of me for this exalted position. 

You will be disappointed if you expect from me any broad 
survey of the work done in Oriental studies since the Conference 
last met. I have neither the knowledge nor the competence to 


Presidential Address at All-India Oriental Conference, Annamalai Uni- 
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undertake such a survey. My remarks will be limited to the subject 
of Indian philosophy and religion and even there to one or two 
points of contemporary interest. 

The constructive ideas on which civilization is built are con- 
ventionally traced to this or that country, Greece or Rome, China 
or India. There is an old Talmudic saying—The Rabbis ask, why 
was the Law given in the wilderness, and the answer is given: 
In order that no one country could claim proprietary rights over it. 
This is true of all ideas. They are by nature universal. They 
may arise in individuals and may develop their power through 
communities. But we cannot speak of them as belonging to this 
person or that community. This would be to violate their character 
as ideas. Ideas are not dead things. They have hands and feet. 


They are alive and challenging. They are charged with power. 
Their action is unpredictable. 


II 

Perhaps in this great religious centre, I may be forgiven if T refer to 
the fundamental spiritual values of the Indian tradition which may 
be helpful for fostering world unity. I must, however, caution that 
this brief and general discussion should not be taken as a complete 
or even an adequate account of the different religious traditions. 

d The problem of religion arises from the realization of the im- 
perfect condition of man. Life is not merely a physical pheno- 
menon or a biological process. Who shall save me from the body 
of this death, from the snares and dangers of this world? The 
need for redemption implies the presence of conditions and circum- 
stances from which we seek escape or liberation. 

The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life may be briefly 
indicated. The goal of life is communion with the Supreme. It is 
a life of realization, a gnosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, when 
man achieves absolute freedom and escapes from the blind servitude 
to ordinary experience. It is a subtle interwovenness with the reali- 
ties of the spiritual world. Itis not knowledge or the recognition of 
universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis of empirical 
data. It is analogous to Plato’s vision of an irresistible harmony 
with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained by the 
spiritual in us, 

asti brahmeti ced veda paroksam jiianam eva tat; 
asmi (aham) brahmeti ced veda aparoksam tat tu kathyate. 
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This brings out the distinction between intellectual recognition 
and spiritual realization. We can free ourselves from the shackles 
of the body and in a split second we can see the truth and be over- 
come by it. We see God so intensely that the soul is more certain 
and more possessed by the sight of God than the bodily eye by the 
light of day. 

tad visnoh paramam padam 
sadà pasyanti sürayah, diviya caksur átatam. 

The Brhadàáranyaka Upanisad tells us that through $ravana, 
manana and nididhydsana, we have to attain atma-darsana': dtma- 
eam nalipa. vedinta śravaņa manana nididhyāsanam kartav- 
yam ity arthah. The Mundaka Upanisad says: 

pranavo dhanuh śaro hy ātmā brahma tal lakşyam ucyate; 
apramattena veddhavyam śaravat tanmayo bhavet.* 
vedaham etam purusam mahāntam Gdityavarnam tamasah 
parastat.® 

anubhitim vinà müdho vrthà brahmani modate.* 

Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain knowledge. 
It gives us a sense of divine reality as a thing immediately certain and 
directly known. The sense of God penetrates the seer's conscious- 
ness but it does not come like the light of day, something external, 
something out there in space. The barrier that separates the seer 
from the divine life is broken down. It is the aim of the seer to 
live in the light and inspiration of this experience, to be one with 
God in an abiding union. 

The records of these experiences are the Vedas, ‘ever the same 
yet changing ever. The Vedas which constitute the essential 
foundation of the entire spiritual tradition of India are based on 
integral experience. The term Veda, derived from the root vid refers 
to a doctrine based not on faith or revelation but on a higher 
knowledge attained—through a process of intuition or seeing. The 
Vedas are seen by the rsis, the seers of the earliest time. The Vedas 
do not give us theories or theologies. The hymns contain reflection 
of a consciousness that is in communion with metaphysical reality. 
The gods themselves are not mere images but projections of the 
experience of significance, of forces directly perceived in man, in 
nature, or beyond. The Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. 


1 TV, 4-5 

2 H, 24 

3 See Svetasvatara Upanişad, Il. 8; sec also III. 21 
* Maitreyopanisad, 2 
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Spiritual truth is a far greater thing than the scriptures. We 
recognize the truth and value of much that has been proclaimed by 
non-Vedic prophets and we are led equally to perceive the insight 
of many religious teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record 
of inspired wisdom and deep inner experience." 

The second factor is the emphasis on the divine possibilities of 
man. The great text, tat tvam asi stresses this truth. The Supreme 
is in the soul of man. For the Upanisads, as for Plato? and Philo,* 
man is a celestial plant. 

Godhead can be described and approached in various ways. 
The Hindu thinkers were conscious of the immensity, the infinity, 
the inexhaustibility and the mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. 
A negative theology develops. Brahman is a reality which tran- 
scends space and time and so is greater than human understanding 
can grasp. Sünto'yam dtmd. Brahman is silence. Yet Brahman is 
the continuing power which pervades and upholds the world. He 
is the real of the real, the foundation on which the world rests. He 
is essential freedom. His different functions of creation, preservation 
and perfection are personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. The individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. 
When approaching the different conceptions and representations of 
the Supreme, the Hindu has a sense of humility, a deep awareness 
of human frailty. Even if religions claim to be the results of divine 
revelation, the forms and contents are necessarily the products of 
the human mind. J 

esa devo viśvakarmā mahātmā sada janünàm hrdaye sannivistah 

hrdà manisé manasábhikIpto ya etad vidur amrtàs te bhavanti. 

Religion reflects both God and man. As religion is a life to be 
lived, not a theory to be accepted or a belief to be adhered to, it 
allows scope and validity to varied approaches to the Divine. There 
may be different revelations of the Divine but they are all forms of 
the Supreme. If we surround our souls with a shell, national pride, 
racial superiority, frozen articles of faith and empty presumption of 
castes and classes, we stifle and suppress the breath of the spirit. 
The Upanisads are clear that the flame is the same even though the 


1 tad vacanád amndyasya prüámünyam.—Vaifegika Sütra 
? Timaeus, 90 
° * De plantatione, sec. 17 ; cf. Seneca : ‘The place which God occupies in 
this world is filled by the spirit in man." 
* Svetasvatara Upanişad, IV 17 
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types of fuel used may vary. Though cows are of many colours, 
their milk is of one colour; the truth is one like the milk while the 
forms used are many like the cows. Again, the Bhágavata says 
even as the several senses discern the different qualities of one object, 
so also the different scriptures indicate the many aspects of the 
one Supreme.? 

In the Upanisads we find a four-fold status of the Supreme 
Reality—dtma catuspat, Brahman, lévara, Hiranyagarbha and 
Viraj. While the world is the form of the divine, visvarüpa, the cause 
is three-fold. pado'sya sarvà bhütàni tripàdasyàmrtam divi.* 

The problem facing man is the conflict between the divine and 
the undivine in him.  Yoga-sütra-bhágya says that the stream of 
mind flows in two directions, the one leading to virtue, the other to 
vice: citta-nàdi nàma ubhayato vahini, vahati kalyānāya, vahati ca 
papaya. To overcome the conflict and integrate the personality 
is the aim of religion. This problem has no meaning for beasts and 
gods, as Aristotle says. It concerns the human predicament.5 

There are different recognized pathways by which the duality 
is overcome and perfection reached. In order to see in the world 
of spiritual reality, we must close our eyes to the world of nature. 
The Katha Upanisad says that man is turned outward by his senses 
and so loses contact with his own deepest self. His soul has 
become immersed in outer things, in power and possessions. It 
must turn round to find its right direction and find the meanings 
and realities it has missed. To hear the melodies of spirit, we 
must shut off the noise of the world. This is not to renounce the 
powers of sight, hearing and speech. It is to open the inner eye to 
spiritual realities, capture the sounds that come from the world of 
spirit, sing in silence the hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 

True religious life must express itself in love and aim at the unity 

1 gavam aneka varnánàm ksirasyasty eka varnata 
ksiravat pasyate jRánam linginas tu gavarh yathá. 
2 yathendriyaih prthag dváraih artho bahu-gundsrayah 
eko nānā tyate tadvat bhagavan $ástra-vartmabhi h. 
? Rg Veda 
41,12 
* dyau eva cintayá muktau paramánande Gplutau 
yo vimüdho jado balo yo gunebhyah param gata h. 
Two are free from care and steeped in bliss : the child inert and ignorant 
and he who goes beyond the (three-fold) attributes. 


Cf. Sarkara : nistraigunye pathi vicaratàm ko vidhih ko nisedhah. 
* 1, 1,1 ` 
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of mankind. Bead necklaces, rosaries, triple paint on forehead, 
or putting on ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, meditation, or 
image worship do not purify a man as service of fellow-creatures 
does. The Hindu dreamed of universal peace and clothed his 
dreams in imperishable language 

mata ca párvati devi pita devo mahesvarah 

bandhavah śivabhaktāś ca svadeso bhuvana-trayam. 

udàára-caritànàm tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam 

varanasi medini. 

The goal of world unity is to be achieved by ahimsa which is 
insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

The fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is claimed by different 
religious sects indicates its catholicity. Its emphasis on ahimsá 
or non-violence in its varied applications, ethical, economic and 
social, shows the importance which ancient Tamil culture gave to it. 
Tirukkural is used by the Buddhists and the Jains, the Saivites and 
the Vaisnavites. It is called podumurai or common scripture. 

The other two works of Tamil literature Silappathikaram and 
Manimekhalai, exalt the virtues of chastity and renunciation. 

Even Manu intended the message of India to be of‘ universal 
application. 

etad desa-prasütasya sakàsad agrajanmanah 

svam svam caritram Ssikseran prthivyám sarva-mánavàh. 
All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this 
country the lessons for their behaviour. 

There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look upon the 
world as an illusion and this view is attributed to Sarnkara. The 
Brahma Sütra clearly makes out that the world is not non-existent, 
nàbhàva upalabdheh, that it is not a mental aberration, na svapná- 
divat. Of course Sarhkara affirms that the world is not Brahman. 
As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only in a secondary 
sense; it has what is called vyavaharika sattà. By no means is it 
to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from pratibhdsika 
sattd or illusory existence. Sarnkara makes out that the world is a 
progressive manifestation of the Supreme: 

ekasyüpi Kküfasthasya — citta-tratamyat — jriánai$varyánam 
abhivyaktih parena parena bhüyasi bhavati. 
1 rudraksam, tulasi-kastham, tripundram, bhasma-dhàranam, 


yatrah snānāni homāś ca japà và deva-darsanam 
na ete punanti manujam yathà bhüta hite ratih. 
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In this sacred centre, I may mention the following verse: 
jagat trayam Sadmbhava-nartana sthali 
nafádhirajo' tra parah Sivah svayam 
sabhà nafo ranga iti vyavasthitih 
svarüpatah Sakti-yutat prapañcitā. 

The three words are but the dancing hall of God Siva. The 
king of dancers is the Supreme God himself. The audience, 
actors and the stage are evolved and ordered by the Lord from his 
own self in association with his Sakti. 

Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt to convert 
others to the Hindu faith, its influence extended to other regions like 
Java, Bali, where we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts 
of the East. Greek leaders like Heliodorus became devotees of the 
Hindu faith. While missionary religions carry out propaganda and 
are interested in the increase of the number of their followers, 
Hindu religion was not what we call a proselytizing religion, though 
in its great days it had no objection to foreigners accepting the 
Hindu faith. 


HI 

Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to achieve a purer 
Hinduism. It may be called a heresy of Hinduism or a reform within 
Hinduism. The formative years of Buddhism were spent in the 
Hindu religious environment. It shares in a large measure the basic 
presuppositions of Hinduism. It is a product of the Hindu religious 
ethos. But soon it established itself as a distinctive religious tradi- 
tion. It split early into two branches, though the nature of its 
thought and teaching is common to its different expressions. The 
Hinayana is the southern, Pali or Theravada Buddhism; the Maha- 
yana is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. Both groups claim 
that they are loyal to the teachings of the Buddha. The former is 
more monastic than the latter. Mahayana has been more sensitive to 
the religious yearnings of the people. While Hinayana places its 
emphasis on individual attainment of salvation, the Mahayana em- 
phasizes the grace of the Divine. It is sometimes contended that 
the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a stage of truth greater than that 
which the Buddha gave to his followers in the Pali scriptures as they 


1 Soma-stava-raja, verse 40. Cf. also Sriharsa : tad eva rūpańħ rama- 
niyatayah ksane ksane yan navatám vidhatte: That beautiful form appears 
fresh and different every moment.—Naisadha 
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were not spiritually mature to receive the higher stage of truth. 

The name Buddha means the Awakened One, from the root budh 
to awaken. The Buddha is one who attained spiritual realization. 
He gives us a way based on clear knowledge, or awakening. 
Buddhism is a system of spiritual realization. So in Buddhism per- 
sonal realization is the starting point. The religious experience of the 
Buddha is the fundamental source of the religious knowledge of the 
Buddhists. Uddna says that he who attains final knowledge fulfils 
the vow of celibacy, he is the Brahmana who has the right to declare 
the truth.* 

From his experience of enlightenment, bodhi, the Buddha 
derived his doctrines. The four-fold truth, the nature of man and 
the character of the world, the cause of his predicament, the way 
by which man may rise above it and the state of enlightenment or 
release from subjection to time are the results of his own experience 
of truth. The Buddha shared with men those aspects of his experi- 
ence which can be expressed in words. The state of enlightenment is 
beyond definition or description. The Buddha refused to speculate 
on the nature of transcendent reality. Each of us has to follow in the 
footsteps of the Buddha who blazed the path. Each individual has 
to attain the experience by his own individual effort. Only when the 
individual himself experiences enlightenment, he is said to know the 
truth or be enlightened. He is then freed from the shackles of earth- 
bound existence and becomes divine. The scriptures, the Pali Tripi- 
fakas, are the sources for the knowledge of truth, since they record 
the Buddha's teachings. They are Buddha-vacana. The seekers of 
the past and the masters of the present attained salvation by 
devotion to the path revealed by the Buddha and placing their trust 
in him. 

The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for each individual 
attaining the truth. Hinayàna holds that the experience of en- 
lightenment which was realized by the Buddha is attainable by other 
human individuals if they follow the path in his footsteps. Every 
individual has in him the possibility of becoming an arhat, who is 
superior to time and has conquered the world. The Mahiyüna 
adopts the ideal of Bodhisattva who, though he has attained release, 
out of concern and love for mankind lived in the world where he 
may serve men by bestowing hope and guiding their steps. It prea- 
ches universal salvation. In Hinayana the founder of Buddhism 

* vedánta-gu vusita-brahma-cariyo. dharmena sa brahmavadam vadeyya. 
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is worshipped as the Divine. The other deities worshipped by men 
pay homage to the Buddha. He is said to be the instructor not 
only of men but of gods. He is to be adored as the saviour of men 
through the truth which he exemplified in his life. In the Mahayana, 
the earthly Buddha is the eternal Buddha who reveals himself in 
all worlds. Gautama Sakyamuni is an earthly incarnation of the 
Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All things are 
subject to him. All existences are the results of his creation. The 
nature of Godhead which has developed in the Mahayana is 
analogous to the Hindu conception. According to the doctrine of 
the Trikdya, the Dharmakàya or the body of Dharma is the 
ultimate first principle, the Divine from which all things proceed 
and to which they all return. Itis the ultimate Godhead completely 
transcendent to the world. The next category of the Divine is the 
Sambhogakaya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. This answers 
to the personal God, who is the creator and preserver of the 
universe. He is the deity worshipped by man. Nirmdnakdya is the 
manifestation of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine incarnate 
in human life and history for the purpose of making the Divine 
known to man. Mahayana Buddhism has scope for the gracious 
saving power of the Divine. Itis not merely by human effort but 
by divine grace that man attains salvation. 

The Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the truth. But 
when the truth is attained, the way falls away. One need not insist 
that it is the only way to reach the truth. The Buddha gives us the 
parable of the raft. Any person who wishes to cross a danger- 
ous river having built a raft for this purpose would indeed be a fool 
if, when he had crossed, he were to put the raft on his shoulders and 
take it with him on his journey.! In China when the followers 
of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt their own 
religion, they conclude with the chorus: *Religions are many, reason 
is one; we are all brothers? Prince Shotuko of Japan (seventh 


1 Majjhima Nikàya, XXII. Cf. the Upanisad : 

$astrany abhyasya medhàvi jfidna-vijfdna tat parah 
palalam iva dhanyarthi tyajet granthan aSesata h. 

The wise one studies the scriptures intent on understanding their signi- 
ficance and (having found it) throws away the books as he who seeks the grain 
throws away the chaff. 

2 J. Estlin Carpenter : The Place of Christianity in the Religions of the 
World, p. 60 
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century A.D.) reconciled Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism: 
Shinto is the source and root of the Way, and shot up with the sky and the 
earth, teaches man the Primal Way; Confucianism is the branch and 
foliage of the way, and bursting forth with man, it teaches him the Middle 
Way; Buddhism is the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing after 
man’s mental powers matured, teaches him the Final Way. Hence to love 
one in preference to another, only shows man's selfish passion. .... indeed 
each new creed enlightens the old.* 

According to the Buddha's Four-fold Truth, the nature of 
human existence is said to be of a fugitive and fragile character. 
This did not mean for the Buddha a world-negating creed with no 
concern for temporal affairs. The Buddha is not only the dis- 
coverer of truth but also its revealer to mankind. He shares with men 
the truth which he has attained. He shows men the way by which 
truth may be found. The middle path of religious realization is not 
only the end of religion but also the means by which truth is 
attained. The means of attaining the goal participates in the nature 
of the goal itself. The ethical means and the spiritual end cannot be 
separated. The end of enlightenment enters into the means. It is 
impossible for a people who despise the world to produce the art 
and culture which enriches our world. Buddhism does not cause 
men to turn from the pursuits and endeavours of human life. 

Buddhism purports to be a universal religion applicable to all 
mankind. In the Mahayana, not only one’s personal salvation but 
that of all creatures is stressed. Through their infinite love for 
struggling humanity, the Bodhisattvas elect to postpone the final bliss d 
of nirvana to which they are entitled so that they may continue the 
unending labour of saving the souls of all since all are destined for 
Buddhahood. 

The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propagation of his 
doctrine. Under the patronage of ASoka who became a convert to 
Buddhism, repenting bitterly the carnage involved in the conquest 
of Kalinga, Buddhism became widespread in India. Asoka ordered 
to be carved in stone columns and rocks the precepts of Buddhism. 
He enjoined his ‘children’, i.e. his people, to love one another, to 
be kind to animals, to respect all religions. This zealous Emperor 
"beloved of the gods’, devanam priya, had relations with the countries 
of the Mediterranean and West Asia. He sent abroad missionaries 
to spread the Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own son car- 
ried the doctrine to Ceylon. It has spread to many other lands from 

1 Inazo Nitobe : Japan (1931), p. 370 
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Afghanistan to Japan. It is a supra-regional religion. In the pro- 
cess of its expansion Buddhism absorbed into itself the traditions 
and cultures of the different areas which have accepted its message. 
While accepting the beliefs and practices of the native peoples, it 
has helped to refine them. 


IV 

According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who provides the 
ship to cross the world of sarisára. The ship is the dharma. The 
Tirthankara is the arkar, the object of worship. Such a person revi- 
talizes the dharma of the world. By destroying the four karmas, he 
attains the four eminent qualities of ananta-jndna, infinite knowledge, 
ananta-darsana or infinite perception, ananta-virya or infinite power, 
ananta-sukha or infinite bliss. Endowed with these qualities he be- 
comes an omniscient being who spends the rest of his life in the world 
for the good of mankind. When the self realizes its true nature itis 
freed from subjection to time or as it is said, it is released from 
rebirth. He becomes siddha paramesfi, the perfect being. The 
siddha is worshipped because he represents the final spiritual perfec- 
tion. The arhat, the siddha, the sangha and the dharma are the four 
objects of supreme value worthy of adoration. Jainism emphasizes 
the potential divine stature of man and its teaching claims to be 
of universal application. 


v 

In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open struggle between 
two forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu are the two warring 
principles and in their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic 
life and human history. The one is the principle of light, justice and 
the good; the other is the principle of darkness, injustice and evil. 
The battle between these two is decided by the victory of the good. 
Before the triumph of light over darkness is complete, the universe 
and mankind must pass through endless cycles of exhausting tor- 
ment and untiring strife. Man in the world is confronted by the 
choice between the two principles. Since the conflict between the 
two principles is universal as to space and time, the choice which man 
must make is not differentiated and delimited by empirical boundary 
stones. As a matter of course, those who are called to be followers 
of Ahura Mazda form among themselves bonds of spiritual 
solidarity, having nothing to do with empirical relations between 
them, relations derived from considerations of race, political 
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allegiance and racial groups. The doctrine is a universalist one. 
The Avesta says: 
The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the Aryan countries, the Turanian 
countries, the Sarnatian countries, the Syrian countries, the Dacian 
countries, in all countries—all these do we venerate.! 

Here we have an explicit definition of a universal religious 
community which supersedes all distinctions of race, caste and na- 
tionality. A believer wheresoever he be found, is an object of vene- 
ration. In the Zoroastrian sense, a believer is one who, irrespective 
of his political allegiance and earthly origin, becomes a follower of 
Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice and peace. 

Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former religions 
of the world devoted to righteousness.'? 


VI 

Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, exerted a 
powerful influence on the post-exilic Hebrew prophets and the Hel- 
lenic world. Immediately after the two great Athenian victories 
over the army and the navy of the Persians, a vast transformation is 
apparent in Hellenic religious life, due to the penetration of Indian 
and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders Petrie, the great Egypto- 
logist, in his excavation of Memphis, the capital of ancient Egypt, 
discovered in the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads and figures 
of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: ‘The importance of 
the Indian colony in Memphis under the Persian empire lies in its 
bearing on its importation of Indian thought and the rise of the 
ascetic movement before Christ which culminated in western mon- 
achism.’ Reverend Frank Knight writes: ‘Monasteries or groups 
of ascetic devotees living together in a communal form and ordering 
their lives on rules laid down by Indians were established in Egypt 
by 340 B.c. It is in many ways probable that Greek Stoicism was 
not an indigenous Hellenic product, but merely infiltration via Egypt 
of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of India. According 
to Plato, Socrates says : 


When the soul returning into itself reflects, it goes straight to what is 
pure, everlasting and impartial and like unto itself and being related to this 
Cleaves unto it when the soul is alone and is not hindered. And then the 
soul rests from its mistakes and is like unto itself even as the Eternal is 
with whom the soul is now in touch. 


1 Yast, XIII, 143, 144 
2 Yasna, XVI, 3 


3 Quoted in G. S. Ghurye : Indian Sadhus (1953), p. 11 
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This state of the soul is called ‘wisdom’, what we call jfidna. Dio- 
nysius who plays a relatively minor role in the epics of Homer now 
appears among the Olympian gods on the friezes of the Parthenon. 
Between the two dates the incursion of the Dionysius mysteries and 
the transformation of Greek religious life must be placed. This 
introduces a new mystical element into the traditional religion of 
the Hellenic world. 

The dualism of the Zoroastrian philosophy underlies the 
Orphic attitude. The empirical world, the world of sense, of 
existence, is confused and tormented. Through music, contem- 
plation, love, man can liberate himself from the sphere of sensory 
experience and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the 
religious world of the Greeks became familiar with the concept 
of spiritual community. The ecclesia spiritualis has been a historical 
reality throughout the centuries. Communities of men who 
recognize a solidarity unrelated to race, nation, blood, politics, 
class, or caste, who are bound by a common belief in transcendental 
values and participation in divine grace sprang up. Heraclitus 
calls every man a barbarian who heeds only the testimony of his 
senses to the exclusion of the spiritual harmonies which remain 
inaccessible to the corporeal ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that 
all men are brothers by an inescapable law of nature. 

VII 

The Jewish Bible does not begin with the Jews. It starts with the 
story of Adam which in Hebrew means man, admi. Genesis (V.L) 
says: 'This is the book of the generations of man.' It does 
not speak of the Levite, the priest, or the Jew but of men. The 
children of earth are viewed as one family. They have one ancestor 
who is the father of all. Distinctions of caste and class differentiation 
by blood or descent do not supersede the primary fact of human 
equality. ‘Why was man created one ?' ask the Rabbis and answer: 
‘In order that no man should say to another, “My father was greater 
than thine.” ° 

Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on ceremonial 
piety, there is also stress on a different attitude to life. Man is made 
in the image of God. In his ultimate nature man partakes of the 
divine essence. The Proverbs describe the spirit of man as the 
candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit with a divine flame. 

Though man is made in the ‘image of God’, ‘the Fall of man’ 
represents the lapse from the state of close relationship with God. 
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Now, man possesses the image of God only potentially and not 
actually. To conform to the will of the Supreme, personal sancti- 
fication is essential. The flame of spirit must be kindled in each 
human soul. ‘Thus saith the Lord God. I will put a new spirit 
within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh and 
give them an heart of flesh’! ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.’ It is the aim of the Jews to 
create a broken and a contrite heart for God will not despise it. 

For creating a new man and a new world, a ‘turning of the 
soul’ is essential. The soul of man is seen as ‘the lamp of God, 
searching out all the recesses of the inward parts’. God said to 
Moses, according to Exodus : ‘Thou canst not see my face, for there 
shall no man see me and live.’ When the Covenant of God is 
written in the heart of man, the transcendent will become completely 
immanent. ‘I have said, ye are gods and all of you are children 
of the Most High.’ (Psalms) 

The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with idolatry. "Thou 
shalt have no other gods but me.’ Tacitus says : ‘The Jews condemn 
as impious all who, with perishable materials wrought into the 
human shape, form representations of the deity. That Being, they 
say, is above all and eternal, given neither to change or decay.” 
Philo quotes a letter written to Caligula by king Agrippa of Judaea 
in which it is said : 

*O my Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has never, from the time of 
its original foundation till now, admitted any form made by hands, be- 
cause it has been the abode of God. Now pictures and images are only 
imitations of those gods who are perceptible to the outward senses; but it 
was not considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the reverence 
due to God to make any image or representation of the Invisible God.” 

The Jews do not admit into their temple any image or represen- 
tation made by hands, no visible likeness of him who is Invisible 
Spirit. They stress the transcendence of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to ‘love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ In Leviticus XIX, where we find a commentary on this 
principle, it is said : 

Let there be no hate in your heart for your brother; but you may make 
a protest to your neighbour so that he may be stopped from doing evil. 


1 Ezekiel, YI, 16, 19 
s Hist; Veo: 


y ? Quoted by Leon Roth: Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization (1955), 
p.25 
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Do not make attempts to get equal with one who has done you wrong, 
or keep hard feelings against the children of your people, but have love 
for your neighbour as for yourself. I am the Lord. 

This principle applies not only to one's brothers or kinsmen or 
neighbours but to all. *And if a man from another country is 
living in your land with you, do not make life hard for him; let 
him be to you as one of your countrymen and have love for him 
as for yourself; for you were living in a strange land, in the land 
of Egypt. I am the Lord your God.’ Micah asks : 'What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to act justly and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God.' Moses uttered the prayer : ‘Would 
that all God's people were prophets.” Isaiah says: “He shall judge 
between the nations and they shall beat their swords to ploughshares 
....Neither shall they learn war any more.’ The weapons of war 
should be turned to the service of peace. The nations form one 
family and they are inter-responsible. 


vt 

Christianity is the religion based on the life and experience of 
Jesus. The Cross becomes significant only when we make it our 
own, when we undergo crucifixion. Jesus bids us to walk the 
path which he trod, that we may share the union with God which 
he attained. ‘Seek and ye shall find.’ Each one must seek for 
himself if he is to find. The truth latent in every soul must become 
manifest in the awakened spiritual consciousness. It is Jesus ‘risen 
in the hearts of men’. Then shall we be able to ‘work in the newness 
of life’. All things are then made new. Those who raise them- 
selves above their unregenerate condition are the god-men who are 
the manifestations of the new creation, the promise and pledge of 
the destiny in store for humanity. There is no one way by which 
spiritual rebornness is attained. ‘Marvel not that I have said unto 
thee, ye must be born again....The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth ; so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.’ In the same spirit it is said : ‘All Scripture is inspired 
by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction 
and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, equipped for every good work.”? 


1 John, VII 
? Il Timothy, Il, 16-17 
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St. Paul says : “Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you." ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.'* ‘Ye are the temple of the 
living God.? For Origen, there is a blood-relationship between 
God and man. Though God is the source of our being, everlasting, 
transcendent, he is also close to our hearts, the universal Father 
in whom we live, move and have our being. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect.^ Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, says : ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling; for it is God who works in you, both to 
will and to do his good pleasure.'5 ‘Be assured of this as a certain 
truth, that, corrupt and earthly as human nature is, there is never- 
theless in the soul of every man the fire, light, and love of God." 
(William Law) ‘He who inwardly enters and intimately pene- 
trates into himself gets above and beyond himself and truly mounts 
up to God.’ The vital thing for us is not to hold the creed but to 
enter into the experience out of which it was developed. Man is 
an unfinished creation. He is left to seek and achieve completion. 
*For this purpose the Son of God appeared that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.* — It is a war that shakes the whole cosmos; 
it is waged in the innermost soul of man. Love of God is the easiest 
way to reach salvation. John says : ‘If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar.’ This love is a new birth, being 
begotten of God. *Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin 
because His seed abideth in him and he cannot sin because he 
is begotten of God, says John. Love conquers the world, all 
its fears and anxieties. The practice of love is the natural result 
of awareness of God. Jesus looks upon the least of God’s children 
as oneself. ‘And all ye are brethren.’ 

‘If any man Jove the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes and the vain glory of life, is not of the Father, but of 
the world.” We must love even our enemies. ‘He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone.’? 

The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat but spiri- 
tual victory. Through suffering lies the way to liberation. Pascal 


1 I Corinthians, VI, 19 5 II, 12-13 
2 Ibid, VIT, 16 * I John, Ul, 8 
3 [I Corinthians, V1, 16 ? John, VIII, 7 


* Matthew, V, 48 
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says that Jesus struggles with death until the end of the world. 
In this boundless Gethsemane which is the life of the universe, we 
have to struggle on unto death wherever a tear falls, wheiever a 
heart is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an act of 
violence is committed. ‘Hast thou seen thy brother? Then thou 
hast seen God.’ This was the motto which the early Christians 
had, as reported by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. The 
message is of universal applicability. “God that made the world and 
all things therein....hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. For in Him we live, we 
move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, for we are all His offspring.' (St. Paul) 

Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard in the technical sense 
is the doctrine which stresses subjectivity. He holds that subjecti- 
vity is truth. Itis a protest against Hegelianism which holds that 
we can reason our way to truth. The riddies of existence cannot 
be solved by speculative means. For Kirkegaard, truth can be 
found only by passionate search, by the existential commitment of 
the whole personality. Truth is inwardness. Kirkegaard says in 
his Journals : "The purpose of this life is... .to be brought to the 
highest pitch of world-weariness.’ Heidegger asks us to pass from 
unauthentic existence to authentic existence, from sarisdru to 
moksa or nirvina. For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It is not 
a problem to be solved but a mystery to be entered upon reverently. 


IX 

Islam affirms that the spread of materialism brings about the 
downfall of great nations. The decline of the Greeks and of the 
Persians is ascribed to the spread of godless materialism. Theo- 
logical controversies divided Christendom, and problems of social 
justice and brotherhood were neglected. Muhammad affirms the 
unity of God and the brotherhood of man. The Muslim feels 
deeply man’s insignificance, the uncertainty of his fate, and the 
supremacy of God. Their poets, prophets and preachers enlarged 
on the abyss between the Creator and the creature. Though Allah 
is a being without form and without parts, without beginning 
or end and without equal, He must be described partially at least 
if He is to be apprehended by man. He is viewed as a per- 
sonal being, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent and compas- 
sionate. 
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If one has to live a truly human life, i.e. a religious life he must 
surrender his thoughts and actions to God. 

O man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord a hard 
striving until thou meet Him. 

They are losers indeed who reject: the meeting of Allah. 

They will perish indeed who call the meeting of Allah to 
bea lic. 

He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that you 
may be certain of meeting your Lord. 

The Quran says : ‘Whomsoever He willeth, Allah sendeth 
astray, and whomsoever he willeth He setteth on a straight path.” 
His transforming grace is essential for our effort to draw near to 
God. 

The domestication of foreign elements has been in process 
throughout the history of Islam. While the barbarians relegated 
Greek thought to a few monasteries, Muslim scholars translated 
Greek classics, absorbed Greek thought and transmitted it later to 
the West where, in the twelfth century, it produced a great intellec- - 
tual revival. We generally say that the European mind is made 
by three elements : Greek culture with its contribution of science, 
art and literature ; Roman civilization with its code of political 
conduct, law and institutions ; and Christianity. The first two are 
common to Islam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has 
perfected and completed Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious teacher 
has faith in his own mission, and his vision and experience fulfil 
the needs of his people. 

There is not a people but a warner has gone among them 
And every nation had a messenger. 
And every nation had a guide. 
. And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger, 
saying Serve Allah and shun the devil. 
To every nation we appointed acts of devotion which they observe. 
For every one of you did We appoint a Law and a way.* 


X 
If there are similarities in the religious experience of mankind, 
it only means that a common humanity reacts in more or less 
similar ways to man's encounter with the Divine. The common 
points to be found in the different manifestations of religion should 
not lead us to think that they are organized in each religion in 


1 Quran, XXXV,25 ; XVI, 37 
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the same way. The manner in which these beliefs are correlated 
varies from one religion to another. Each religion is a living orga- 
nization of doctrine, worship and practice, has an uniqueness 
and individuality of its own and changes as a whole in response to 
the needs of the age. While therefore we indicate the area of agree- 
ment, the distinctive arrangement of the basic presuppositions 
gives the quality to different religions. For our present purpose, 
it is not necessary to stress the differences which are important and 
fundamental in some points. Even though each sect of a religion 
claims to be the true representative of its specific religious message, 
yet all the followers of all the sects feel that they are bound together 
in a unity. As we are trying to overcome the conflict within each 
religion where every organized group claims to possess the truth 
by the recognition of the unity of religion, even so conflicts among 
religions require to be reconciled, if religion itself is not to be 
defeated. 

The world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism, 
of conformity, of intolerance. People conscious of a mission to 
bring humanity to their own way of life, whether in religion or 
politics, have been aggressive towards other ways of life. The 
crusading spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 

In future there can be only one civilization in the world, for 
it is no more possible for different civilizations to live in ignorance 
of one another. The scientific discoveries which have penetrated 
all parts of the earth are making the world one though the different 
civilizations live by and cherish their distinctive principles of life. 
If the world is to be united on a religious basis, it will be not on 
the basis of this or that religion but by a co-operation among the 
different religions of the world. If the different religions strive to 
achieve their common ideals and seek to understand the differences 
in a sympathetic spirit, the world will be relieved of the misery and 
fear which now engulfit. The tradition of opposition to one another 
should yield to co-operation. The conviction of superiority which 
is natural should not prevent appreciation of other faiths and 
fruitful interchange among them. Erasmus delivered the great 
dictum : ‘Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it as Chris- 
tianity.” We must remember the spirit of this advice when we 
are wandering in the obscurity of the future. If the message of 
religions is to be articulated in relation to the problems of our 
age, we must give up the view that any one religion contains the 
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final, absolute and whole truth, and adopt the Eastern attitude 
that the faith is realized in historical patterns, though no one of 
these patterns should regard itself as the sole and exclusive truth 
for all. We must be on our guard against the enemies of truth, 
men of fixed ideas and fanaticisms. 

Between the believers in the different historical patterns, there 
exists a hidden common substratum. If we overlook this, we will 
not be able to overcome nihilism, lack of faith and irreligion. 

If we seek for a joyous reconciliation of the members of the 
human family, we will discern that even heretics have divined some 
aspect of Godhead. Just as God lets his sun shine on good and 
evil, He pours forth His loving kindness on all the children of 
mankind. The witness of the different major religions strengthens 
the view that religion is the hope of man and can sustain the new 
world. 

bahu-dvarasya dharmasya | nehásti viphalà kriya. 

Religion has many doors; the observance of its duties can 
never be useless. This view makes for the appreciation of religious 
knowledge, of the beliefs and practices of other peoples. This 
understanding makes for spiritual fellowship. Within this fellow- 
ship, each religion will have scope for full expression. Religious 
reflection will be stimulated by the knowledge and friendship of 
others of different religions. We will also have universal ethical 
standards. Even as the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
in the West has enriched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Confucian has enriched the experience in the East, 
so the cross fertilization of ideas among the living faiths of the 
world will tend to foster and enrich spiritual life. The sign of hope 


is the perpetual youth of religions, the way in which they renew 
themselves as the world changes. 


_» Arnold Toynbee says : 
= 


* Mahabharata, Santiparva, 174, 2 
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| to live as a single family if we are not to destroy ourselves. 

The choice before humanity is either co-operation in a spirit 
of freedom and understanding or conflict in an atmosphere of fear, 
suspicion and jealousy. The future of religion and mankind will 
depend on the choice we make. Concord, not discord, will contri- 
bute to the establishment of spiritual values in the life of mankind. 
Concord alone is meritorious, said ASoka: Samavdya eva sadhuh. 


BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE 


I 
So century B.c. was remarkable for the spiritual unrest 
and intellectual ferment in many countries. In China we had 
Lao Tzu and Confucius, in Greece Parmenides and Empedocles, in 
Iran Zarathustra, in Israel the Prophets, in India Mahavira and the 
Buddha. In that period many remarkable teachers worked upon 
their inheritance and developed new points of view. 

The Parnima or full-moon day of the month of Vaisakha is 
connected with three important events in the life of the Buddha— 
birth, enlightenment and parinirvana. It is the most sacred day 
in the Buddhist calendar. According to Theravada Buddhism, 
the Buddha's parinirvana occurred in 544 p.c.? Though the other 
schools of Buddhism have their independent systems of chronology, 
they have agreed to consider the fullemoon day of May 1956 
to be the 2500th anniversary of the mahaparinirvana of Gautama 
the Buddha. 

The main events of the Buddha's life are well known. He 
was the son of a minor ruler of Kapilavastu, grew up in luxury, 
married Yasodharà, had a son, Rahula, and led a sheltered life 
where the world’s miseries were hidden. On four occasions when 
he went out of his palace, so the legend tells us, he met an old man 
and felt that he was subject to the frailties of age; met a sick man 


1 When the controversy was raised about Professor Arnold Toynbee's 
aversion to the exclusiveness of Christianity, he affirmed that he sided *with 
Synmachus as against St. Amborse, with Manglic (who said that “Even as God 
has given several fingers to the hand, so has he given Man several ways") as 
against William of Rubruck and with Radhakrishnan as against Karl Adam, 
Jean Danielou and Hendrik Kraemer.’—A Study of History, Vol. X, p. 238 

Broadcast on All India Radio, Delhi, 19 May, 1956 

2 The Bodh Gaya inscription gives 544 B.C. as the date of parinirvana. 
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and felt that he was liable to sickness; met a corpse and felt that 
he was also subject to death; and met an ascetic with a peaceful 
countenance who had adopted the traditional way of the seekers 
of religious truth. The Buddha resolved to gain freedom from old 
age, sickness and death by following his example. The mendicant 
tells the Buddha : 

nara-puhgava janma-mrtyu’ bhitah Sramanah pravrajito' smi 

moksa-hetoh.* 

I am a $ramana, an ascetic, who in fear of birth and death 
have left home-life to gain liberation. 

The sight of the holy man, healthy in body, cheerful in mind, 
without any of the comforts of life, impressed the Buddha strongly 
with the conviction that the pursuit of religion was the only goal 
worthy of man. It makes man independent of the temporary 
trials and fleeting pleasures of the world. The Buddha decided 
to renounce the world and devote himself to a religious life. He 
left his home, wife and child, put on the garb and habits of a men- 
dicant, and fied into the forest in order to meditate on human 
suffering, its causes and the means by which it could be overcome. 
He spent six years in the study of the most abstruse doctrines 
of religion, suffered the severest austerities, reduced himself to the 
verge of starvation in the hope that, by mortifying the flesh, he 
would surely attain to the knowledge of truth. But he came very 
near death without having attained the wisdom that he sought. 
He gave up ascetic practices, resumed normal life, refreshed him- 
self in the waters of the river Nairafijana, accepted the milk pud- 
ding offered by Sujata : ndyam dima balahinena labhyah. After 
he gained bodily health and mental vigour he spent seven weeks 
under the shade of the Bodhi tree, sitting in a state of the deepest 
and most profound meditation. One night towards the dawn his 
understanding opened and he attained enlightenment. After the 
enlightenment the Buddha refers to himself in the third person as 
the Tathagata : he who has arrived at the truth. He wished 
to preach the knowledge he gained and so said : ‘I shall go to 
Banaras where I will light the lamp that will bring light unto the 
world. I will go to Banaras and beat the drums that will awaken 
mankind. I shall go to Banaras and there I shall teach the Law.’ 
‘Give ear, O mendicants! The Deathless (amrta, eternal life) has 
been found by me. I will now instruct. I will preach the Dharma.’ 

? ASvaghosa : Buddhacarita, V, 17 
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He travelled from place to place, touched the lives of hundreds, 
high and low, princes and peasants. They all came under the 
spell of his great personality. He taught for forty-five years the 
beauty of charity and the joy of renunciation, the need for sim- 
plicity and equality. 

At the age of eighty he was on his way to Kuginagara, the 
town in which he passed into parinirvana. Taking leave of the 
pleasant city of Vaisali with his favourite disciple, Ananda, he 
rested on one of the neighbouring hills and looking at the pleasant 
scenery with its many shrines and sanctuaries, he said to Ananda; 
citram jambiidvipam, manoramam jivitam manugyánàm. ‘Colourful 
and rich is India, lovable and charming is the life of men.’ On the 
banks of the river Hiranyavati in a grove of sala trees, the Buddha 
had a bed prepared for himself between two trees. He gently 
consoled his disciple, Ananda, who was lamenting bitterly. “Do 
not weep, do not despair, Ananda. From all that he loves man 
must part. How could it be that what is born, what is subject 
to instability, should not pass? Maybe, you were thinking, “We 
have no longer a master.” That must not be, O Ananda. The 
doctrine I have preached to you is your master. He repeated : 

handa dani bhikhave Gmantayami vo 
vayadhamma sankhárà, appamádena sampddetha’ ti. 

Verily, I say unto you now, O monks: All things are perish- 
able; work out your deliverance with earnestness. 

These were his last words. His spirit sank into the depths 
of mystic absorption and when he had attained to that degree 
where all thought, all conception disappears, when the consciousness 
of individuality ceases, he entered into the supreme nirvana. 


I 

In the life of the Buddha, there are two sides, individual and 
social. The familiar Buddha-image is of a meditating sage, yogin, 
absorbed and withdrawn, lost in the joy of his inner meditation. 
This is the tradition associated with Theravada Buddhism and 
Aéoka’s missions. For these the Buddha is a man, not God, a 
teacher and nota saviour. There is the other side of the Buddha’s 
life, when he is concerned with the sorrows of men, eager to enter 
their lives, heal their troubles and spread his message for the good 
of the many : bahu-jana-sukhdya bahu-jana-hitáya. Based on this 
compassion for humanity, a second tradition matured in North 
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India under the Kusánas (70-480 A.D.) and the Guptas (320-650 
A.D.) It developed the ideal of salvation for all, the discipline 
of devotion and the way of universal service. While the former 
tradition prevails in Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, the latter 
is found in Nepal, Tibet, Korea, China and Japan. 

All forms of Buddhism, however, agree that the Buddha was 
the founder, that he strove and attained transcendental wisdom as 
he sat under the Bodhi tree, that he pointed a way from the world of 
suffering to a beyond, the undying, and those who follow the path 
for liberation may also cross to the wisdom beyond. This is the 
root of the matter, the essential unity underlying the many differen- 
ces in outlook and expression that came to characterize Buddhism 
as it spread from India to other parts of the world. 

The essence of all religion is a change in man's nature. The 
conception of second birth, dvitiyam janma, is the central teaching of 
the Hindu and the Buddhist religions. Man is not one but a multi- 
plicity. He is asleep, he is an automaton. He is inwardly discordant. 
He must wake up, become united, harmonious within himself and 
free. The Greek mysteries implied this change in our nature. Man 
himself is conceived as a grain which could die as a grain but be 
reborn as a plant different from the grain. A bushel of wheat has 
two possible destinies, to be pounded and made into flour and 
become bread; or to be sown in the ground, to germinate and 
become a plant, and give a hundred grains for one that is sown. St. 
Paul borrowed this idea in describing the Resurrection when he 
says: ‘Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die." ‘It is sown a natural dody, it is raised a spiritual body.’ The 
change is a transformation of the substance itself. Man is not a 
complete, final being. He is a being who can transform himself, who 
can be born again. To effect this change, to be reborn, to be 
awakened is the goal of all religions as of Buddhism. 

Our subjection to time, to samsdra, is due to avidyd, unaware- 
ness, leading to infatuation, depravity, dsava. Ignorance and crav- 
ing are the substratum of the empirical life. From avidyá we must 
rise to vidya, bodhi, enlightenment. When we have vipassana, know- 
ledge by seeing, clear perception, we will acquire samatd, unshakable 
calm. In all this, the Buddha adopts the Vedic criterion of certainty 
which is rooted in actual knowledge which is attained by immediate 
experience, direct intellectual intuition of reality : yathd-bhita- 
fianadassana. 
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The Buddha did not feel that he was announcing a new reli- 
gion. He was born, grew up, and died a Hindu. He was restating 
with a new emphasis the ancient ideals of the Indo-Aryan civiliza- 
tion. ‘Even so have I, monks, seen an ancient way, an ancient road 
followed by the wholly awakened ones of olden times......Along that 
have I gone, and the matters that I have come to know fully as I 
was going along it, I have told to the monks, nuns, men and women 
lay-followers, even monks, this Brahma-faring, brahma-cariya that 
is prosperous and flourishing, widespread and widely known, 
become popular—in short, well made manifest for gods and men."! 

The quest of religious India has been for the incomparable 
safetys, fearlessnes, abhaya, moksa, nirvana. It is natural for man 
to strive to elevate himself above earthly things, to go out from the 
world of sense, to free his soul from the trammels of existence and 
gross materiality, to break through the outer darkness into the world 
of light and spirit. The Buddha aims at a new spiritual existence 
attained through jiüana or bodhi, absolute illumination. “But I deem 
the highest goal of a man to be the stage in which there is neither 
old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor birth, nor death, nor anxieties 
and in which there is no continuous renewal of activity.’ 

pade tu yasmin na jara na bhir na run na janma naivopara- 
mo na cadhayah 

tam eva manye purugürtham uttamam na vidyate yatra 
punah punah kriyā.? 

The Buddha aimed at a spiritual experience in which all selfish 
craving is extinct and with it every fear and passion. It is a state 
of perfect inward peace, accompanied by the conviction of having 
attained spiritual freedom, a state which words cannot describe. 
Only he who has experienced it knows what it is. The state is not 
life in paradise where the gods dwell. ‘You should feel shame 
and indignation, if ascetics of other schools ask you if it is in 
order to arise in a divine world that ascetic life is practised under 
the ascetic Gautama.’ Even as the Upanisads distinguish moksa 
from life in brahmaloka, the Buddha points out that the gods belong 
to the world of manifestation and cannot therefore be called 
absolutely unconditioned. Existence has its correlative non- 
existence. The really unconditioned is beyond both existence and 

* Samyutta Nikàya 
2 Asvaghosa : Buddhacarita, XI, 59 
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non-existence. The state of the mukta, the Buddha, is higher than 

that of Brahma. It is invisible, resplendent and eternal. There 

is a higher than the gods, a transcendental Absolute described 
in the Udana as ajáta, unborn, abhüta, unbecome, akata, unmade, 

asankhata, uncompounded. This is the Brahman of the Upanisads 
which is characterized as na iti, na iti? The Buddha calls himself 
brahmabhüta, he who has become Brahman. The Buddha adopted 
an absolutist view of Ultimate Reality though not a theistic one. He 
felt that many abstained from action in the faith that God would 
do everything for them. They seemed to forget that spiritual 

realization is a growth from within. When the educated indulged 

in vain speculations about the Inexpressible, the uneducated treated 

God as a being who could be manipulated by magic rites or sorcery. 

If God forgives us anyway, it makes little difference how we live. 

The Buddha revolted against the ignorance and superstition, the 

dread and the horror, which accompanied popular religion. Besides, 

theistic views generally fill men's minds with dogmatism and their 

hearts with intolerance. Doctrinal orthodoxy has filled the world . 
with unhappiness, injustice, strife, crime, and hatred. 

The conception of the world as samsára, a stream without 
end, where the law of karma functions, is common to all Indian 
systems, Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh. Nothing is permanent, 
not even the gods. Even death is not permanent, for it must 
turn to new life. The conduct of the individual in one life cannot 
determine his everlasting destiny. The Buddha does not accept 
a fatalistic view. He does not say that man has no control over 
his future. He can work out his future, become an arhat, attain 
nirvana. The Buddha was an ardent exponent of the strenuous 
life. Our aim is to conquer time, overcome sarisára and the way 
to it is the moral path which results in illumination. 

The Buddha did not concede the reality of an unchangeable 
self, for the self is something that can be built up by good thoughts 
and deeds, but yet he has to assume it. While karma relates to 
the world of objects, of existence, in time, nirvana assumes the 
freedom of the subject, of inwardness. We can stand out of our 
existential limits. We experience the nothingness, the void of 
the world to get beyond it. To stand out of objective existence 


* Cf. also : ‘From which the words turn back together with the mind, 
not having attained.'—Tairtirtya Upanisad, 11, 4. In the Taittiriya Brahmana 
it is said : ‘Before the gods sprang into existence, I was.’ 11, 8, 8 
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there must come upon the individual a sense of crucifixion, a sense 
of agonizing annihilation, a sense of the bitter nothingness of all 
the empirical existence which is subject to the law of change, of 
death : maranántam hi jivitam. We cry from the depths of un- 
yielding despair : mrtyor mà amrtam gamaya. Who shall save 
me from the body of this death ? If death is not all, if nothing- 
ness is not all, there is something which survives death, though 
it cannot be described. The ‘I’ is the unconditioned, something 
which has nothing to do with the body, feeling, perception, for- 
mations, thought, which are all impermanent, changeable, non- 
substantial When the individual knows that what is imperma- 
nent is painful, he becomes detached from them and becomes free. 
The indispensable prerequisite of this is a higher consciousness 
of an ‘I’ or something like it : attena và attaniyena.. This ‘I’ is the 
primordial essential self, the unconditioned, whose realization 
gives us liberty and power. The self is not body, feeling, con- 
sciousness, etc. But from this it does not follow that there is no 
self at all. The ego is not the only content of the self, though it 
is the only content that can be known objectively. There is an- 
other side to our self which helps us to attain nirvana. The two 
selves are contrasted when the one is said to reproach the other; 
attapi attanam upavadati. When the Buddha asks us to be diligent, 
to strive for salvation, he is referring to the inward principle which 
is not swept away by the current of events, which is not controlled 
by outward circumstances, which protects itself from the usurpa- 
tions of society, which does not submit to human opinion but 
jealously guards its rights. The enlightened is free, having broken 
all bonds. The ascetic is one who has gained mastery over himself, 
*who has his heart in his power, and is not himself in the power 
of his heart’.2 The Buddha when he attained nirvana is far from 
being dissolved into non-being. It is not he that becomes extinct 
but the passions and desires. He is no longer conditioned by 
the erroneous notions and selfish desires that normally go on shap- 
ing individuals. The Buddha realizes himself to be free from the 
characteristics that constitute an individual subject. He has vanished 
from the sphere of dualities. ‘Whatever thought he does not desire, 
that thought will he not think.'* 


1 Majjhima Nikdya, XXIX 
2 Ibid, XXXII 
3 Aüguttara, IV, 35; Majjhima, XX 
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The Buddha taught us to pursue prajfd and practise compassion, 
karund. We will be judged not by the creeds we profess or the labels 
we wear or the slogans we shout but by our sacrificial work and 
brotherly outlook.! Man, weak as he is, subject to old age, sickness 
and death, in his ignorance and pride condemns the sick, the aged 
and the dead. If anyone looks with disgust on any fellow-being 
who is sick or old or dead, he would be unjust to himself. We must 
not find fault with the man who limps or stumbles along the road, 
for we do not know the shoes he wears or the burdens he bears. If 
welearn what pain is, we become the brothers of all who suffer. 


IV 

Buddhism did not start as a new and independent religion. 
It was an offshoot of the more ancient faith of the Hindus, per- 
haps a schism or a heresy. While the Buddha agreed with the faith 
he inherited on the fundamentals of metaphysics and ethics, he 
protested against certain practices which were in vogue at the time. 
He refused to acquiesce in the Vedic ceremonialism. When he 
was asked to perform some of these rites, he said: *And as for your 
saying that for the sake of Dharma I should carry out the sacri- 
ficial ceremonies which are customary in my family and which bring 
the desired fruit, I do not approve of sacrifices for I do not care for 
happiness which is sought at the price of others’ suffering.'? 

It is true that the Upanisads also subordinate the sacrificial 
piety to the spiritual religion which they formulate, but they did not 
attack it in the way in which the Buddha did. The Buddha's main 
object was to bring about a reformation in the religious practices 
and a return to the basic principles. All those who adhere to the 
essential framework of the Hindu religion and attempt to bring 
it into conformity with the voice of awakened conscience are 
treated as avatdras. It is an accepted view of the Hindus that the 
Supreme as Visnu assumed different forms to accomplish different 
purposes for the good of mankind. The Buddha was accepted as an 
avatara who reclaimed Hindus from sanguinary rites and erroneous 


* Cf. rudraksam, tulast-kastham, tripundram, bhasma-dharanam, 
yatrah snánàni homá$ ca, japà và deva-dar$anam, 
na ete punanti manujam yathà bhüta-hite-ratih. 
2 Buddhacarita, XI, 64 
yadattha capistaphalam kulocitam kurusva dharmaya makha-kriyam iti- 
namo makhebhyo na hi kámaye sukham parasyà 
duhkha-kriyaya yad isyate. 
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practices and purified their religion of the numerous abuses which 
had crept into it. This avatdra doctrine helps us to retain the 
faith of the ancestors while effecting reforms in it. Our Puranas 
describe the Buddha as the ninth avatüra of Visnu. 

In Jayadeva's Asfapadi (of the Gita-govinda) he refers to the 
different dvatdras and mentions the Buddha as an avatüra of Visnu, 
and gives the following account: 

O you of merciful heart denounced the Veda where the slaughter of cattle 
is taught. O Kesava, you, in the form of the Budha, victory to you, 
Hari lord of the world. 
nindasi yajfiavidher ahaha Sruti-jGtam 
sadaya-hrdaya, darsita pasu-ghatam 
kesava dhrta-buddhasarira jaya jagadisa hare. 

The commentator writes: 

yajfiasya-vidhüna-bodhakam veda-samüham nindasi, na tu 
sarvam ity arthah. 

The Buddha does not condemn the whole Sruti but only that 
part of it which enjoins sacrifices. Jayadeva sums up the ten avatáras 
in the next verse: 

Who upheld the Vedas, supported the universe, bore up the world, 
destroyed the demons, deceived Bali, broke the force of the Ksatriyas, 
conquered Ravana, made the plough, spread mercy, prevailed over 
aliens, homage, O Krsoa who took the ten forms. 

vedün uddharate, jagan nivahate, bhügolam udbibhrate, 
daityan dárayate, balim chalayate, ksatra-ksayam kurvate, 
paulastyam jayate, halam kalayate, kárumyam àtanvate, 
mlecchan mürcchayate dasa-k r(i-k rte krsnàya tubhyam namah. 

The commentator writes: 

kàrunyam krpám atanvate buddha-rüpena vistarayate. 

The Buddha utilized the Hindu inheritance to correct some of 
its expressions. He came to fulfil, not to destroy. For us, in this 
country, the Buddha is an outstanding representative of our re- 
ligious tradition. He left his footprints on the soil of India and 
his mark on the soul of the country with its habits and convictions. 
While the teaching of the Buddha assumcd distinctive forms in the 
other countries of the world in conformity with their own traditions, 
here, in the home of the Buddha, it has entered into and become 
an integral part of our culture. The Brahmanas and the Sramanas 
were treated alike by the Buddha and the two traditions gradually 
blended. Ina sense the Buddha is a maker of modern Hinduism. 


11,9 
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Occasionally humanity after an infinite number of gropings, 
creates itself, realizes the purposes of its existence in one great 
character and then again loses itself in the all too slow process of 
dissolution. Some of the practices associated with Buddhism are 
not quite consistent with the spirit of the Buddha. The Buddha 
aimed at the development of a new type of free man, free from 
prejudices, intent on working out his own future, with one's self 
as one's light, atta-dipa. His humanism crossed racial and national 
barriers. Yet the chaotic condition of world affairs reflects the 
chaos in men's souls. History has become universal in spirit. 
Its subject matter is neither Europe nor Asia, neither East nor 
West, but humanity in all lands and ages. In spite of political di- 
visions, the world is one, whether we like it or not. The fortunes of 
everyone are linked up with those of others. But we are suffering 
from an exhaustion of spirit, an increase of egoism, individual 
and collective, which seem to make the ideal of a world society too 
difficult to desire. The enemy we have to fight is within ourselves. 
It is no use railing against God or Destiny, for we bring disgrace 
on ourselves. What we need today is a spiritual view of the universe 
for which this country, in spite of all its blunders and follies, has 
stood, which may blow through life again, bursting the doors and 
flinging open the shutters of man's life. We must recover the lost 
ideal of spiritual freedom: atma-làbhün na param vidyate. If we wish 
to achieve peace we must maintain that inner harmony, that poise 
of the soul, which are the essential elements of peace. We must 
possess ourselves though all else be lost. The free spirit sets no 
bounds to its love, recognizes in all human beings a spark of the 
Divine, and offers itself up a willing victim to the cause of mankind. 
It casts off all fear except that of wrong-doing, passes the bounds 
of time and death and finds inexhaustible power in life eternal. 
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I. is my great privilege as the Chairman of the Working 

Committee to request you, Mr Prime Minister, to lay the founda- 

tion stone for the memorial which we propose to raise to mark 
1 dipa is sometimes taken as dvipa, island. 


Speech at the la: of the fc rial 
in Delhi, 23 May, Haying oundation stone of the Buddha Memo 
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the 2500th anniversary of Gautama the Buddha’s parinirvana. It is 
a matter of great pride to recall that the Master whose teachings 
have influenced a large part of the world belonged to this country, 
was trained in its religious background and gave consistent utter- 
ance to its deepest aspirations. Even today his teaching has an 
appeal to open minds and unprejudiced hearts. 

The mark of a great genius is his astonishing universality. The 
more we think of him the more we feel that he is the contemporary 
of every generation. 


Rationalism 

The Buddha helps us to adopt a middle course between the 
two extremes of superstition which has answers to everything and 
scepticism which has answers to nothing. The influence of science 
is powerful and pervasive and it is unfavourable to much that 
passes for religion; we are not prepared to accept unquestioningly 
any traditional faith. The Buddha does not wish us to accept state- 
ments on authority, to be satisfied with second-hand evidence, to 
believe in miracles and marvels which cannot be empirically repeated. 
Religion cannot afford to claim exemption from enquiry and if it 
does so on the ground of its sanctity it will draw upon itself the sus- 
picion that it is afraid to face the light. The Buddha does not want us 
to adopt theories which cannot be verified by empirical observation: 

pariksya bhiksavo grahyam mad-vaco na tu gauravát. 

You must accept my words after examining them and not 
merely out of regard for me. 

The Buddha refused to accept views on the authority of others: 

parasya vakyair na mamátra niscayah. 

He resisted every form of tyranny over the mind of man. He 
insisted on clean and clear thinking, on what one may call the 
morality of thought. He tells his disciples to ‘speak only of that on 
which you yourselves have meditated, which you yourselves have 
known, which you yourselves have understood! The Buddha 
tells Ananda that he has no such thing as a closed fist, baddhamusti. 
The system of metaphysics and ethics which the Buddha teaches 
relies very little on the supernatural. He does not appeal to the 
irrational, sentimental, emotional sides of our nature. 

Empiricism 
The other characteristic of our age is its profound empiricism. 
1 Majjhima Nikdya, XXXVIII 
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Experience is not limited to the perception of facts in the visible 
world of space and time. Indian religions ask us to take our stand 
on experience. The rsis are the seers, sada pasyanti sürayah. Re- 
ligion is essentially a transforming experience, an illumined life. 
It is essentially a reborn-ness. A Sufi mystic says: ‘He who is 
born from the womb sees only this world; only he who is born 
out of himself sees the other world.’ The four Aryan truths, catvari- 
Grya satyani are the results of the Buddha's personal experience. 
He expounds the truth as he has discovered it. He does not impose 
his ideas on others. He says: ‘I will not force you as a potter his 
raw clay." The Buddha asks us to test and see for ourselves. 


Freedom from Dogmatism 

In the spirit of this country, he pointed out that the highest 
spiritual freedom is incapable of doctrinal formulation. The end 
remains untold. It has no sign. It is a gnosis that cannot be 
adequately communicated. The Buddha has no opinions, for he has 
seen. His declarations come fresh and breathless, hot and glistening 
from the baptism of inner experience. He has a great shyness, 
a profound reticence. An experience is not a theory. He rejects 
the contending formulas of the intellect as inadequate either to 
lead to or express the paradoxical truth. The inward spirit of truth 
challenges all forms. Language makes reality more articulate than 
it is. Language is at best an instrument and like all instruments 
subject to imperfection. The doctrines are rebuked, defeated and 
swallowed up again in experience. We must see before we say. 
The Buddha condemns the tendency to dogmatize as a bond and 
condemns those who proclaim: ‘Only this is truth: foolishness 
is the rest.’ He discouraged intellectual discussions, theological 
controversies about ultimate problems. He looked upon those 
who affirmed their doctrines to be final as guilty of intellectual 
pride. The Buddha has great respect for other people. In the world 
in which he grew up he respected the various divinities and the 
popular cults associated with them. Any religion which induces 
intolerance, pride, or a sense of superiority lacks authenticity. The 
true God is the God of all men. He is larger than our views of him. 

From ancient times in India, all religions have formed a 


1 Majjima Nikaya, CXX, II 
2 Sutta Nipáta, X. 74 
? Ibid, IV. 12; XIII. 17-19 
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brotherhood. Their leaders and disciples communicated with one 
another, held conferences and contributed their share to the pro- 
found and steady movement of mankind towards a higher life, 
The so-called secularism of India is an acknowledgment of this 
truth, that spiritual life, j/iana or wisdom, bodhi or enlightenment is 
not one particular religion opposed to others. It is not materialism 
or irreligion. It does not mean that we believe in good roads and 
railways or radio sets and motor cars. It means that we do not 
believe in a religion which requires us to hate other religions or 
feel superior to them. 


Moral Life: Social Justice 

In morals, the Buddha avoided the two extremes of the pursuit 
of worldly desires and severe ascetic discipline culminating in the 
annihilation of the body. While his faith is rooted in inward ex- 
perience, it demands expression in action which makes for social 
justice, equal rights for all races and creeds. The dignity of the 
individual person demands the abolition of all restrictions which 
injure human dignity and fracture human community. The Buddha 
protested against all those who protected social injustice in the name 
of social justice. The Buddha makes respectful references to the 
Brahmanas who are observant of their vows and contrasts them 
with the jati Brahmanas, Brahmins only by birth. He classes the 
worthy $ramanas with the good Brahmanas.* The religious life 
was open to all men. We have yet to realize our duties to the injured 
and the insulted. 

Buddhism does not place obstacles in the way of human progress 
by its rigidity in thought or legalism in morality. It encourages the 
development of human thought, human virtue and human beauty. 


World Peace 

In our troubled world, the message of the Buddha gives us a 
voice of hope. He tells us that peace cannot be secured by methods 
of war. ‘Victory breeds hatred, the conquered live in sorrow.'? War 
leads to a vicious circle of hatred, oppression, subversive move- 
ments, false propaganda, rearmament and new wars. Hatred cannot 
be conquered by hatred. It can be conquered by love. Men must 
cease to be warlike, and become non-violent. We require another 
manifestation of the spirit of love to break through the encircling 


1 See the last chapter of the Dhammapada 
2 Ibid, XV, 5 
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gloom, and bring about a new alignment of man's relation to man, 
of race to race, of nation to nation. 
Paiicasila 

The Buddhist Paiicasila prohibits killing under any circum- 
stances; since we cannot give life we should not take life. It insists 
on respecting other people's property, detests the life of unchastity 
and of falsehood and forbids the use of intoxicants. Its adoption 
will lead to a change in man's outlook. 

The progress of Buddhism has been helped by men who did not be- 
long officially to the Buddhist faith. Many of the Buddhist monu- 
ments, monasteries and centres of learning were built by non-Bud- 
dhists. We have believed for over forty centuries, in spite of material 
dangers, that what is sacred to any people is sacred to all. Our Prime 
Minister has been pleading for civilized, co-operative co-existence of 
the nations of the world as against the aggressive, armed co-existence. 
He today voices the spirit of reason and the ethics of compassion in 
national and international affairs. He stands for a robust rationalism, 
ethical idealism, social and racial equality and world peace. I have 
therefore great pleasure in inviting him on behalf of the Working 
Committee and the people of our country to lay the foundation 
stone of this twentieth century memorial to the great Buddha. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 


ges the Vaiśākha Pürnimà completes 2500 years of the 
Buddhist era. It marks the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha's 
Parinirvána. When we meet today, it should be our endeavour 
to recall the great teachings of the Master and resolve to practice 
them to the best of our ability. This country has been the home of. 
many great teachers of humanity. It is great not only because 
great people lived in it long ago but also because great people 
continue to live in it. Mahatma Gandhi and others unknown 
to name and fame have been holding up the torch of India's ideals. 
In the Mahabharata Yudhisthira tells Vidura: 

bhavad vidhah bhagavatah tirtha-bhütàh svayam prabhoh 

tirthi-kurvanti tirthdni svantasthena gadabhrta. 

Address at the public meeting to celebrate Buddha Jayanti in Delhi, 24 

May, 1956 
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Of course, places become sacred not because once upon a 
time there lived great spirits but because even now we are striving 
to shape our lives on the patterns we have before us. 

The very name Buddha makes out that the mark of religion is 
an awakening. The Buddha is the awakened one. In the Satapatha 
Brühmana the word used for knowing is pratibuddha. The mother 
of the Buddha is Maya Devi and her father's name is Su-prabuddha. 
The Bhagavadgitá tells us: *What is night for all beings is the 
time of waking for the disciplined soul; and what is the time of 
waking for all beings is night for the sage who sees (or the sage 
of vision)” 

ya nisà sarvabhütünüm lasyüm jagarti  samyami 
yasyàm jagrati bhütüni s nisà pasyato muneh.* 

It is said of Jesus Christ that he was *the first fruits of them that 
slept’. 

ajfiána-timirándhasya jhandiijana śalākayā 
cakşur unmilitam yena tasmai $ri gurave namah. 

‘I bow to the divine teacher, who opens the eyes of one who 
is blinded by the disease of ignorance by means of the principle 
(the collyrium) of knowledge.’ The very name ‘guru’ means the 
remover of ignorance; gu is andha-kdra or darkness; ru is the re- 
mover of darkness. The remover of darkness is ‘guru’. Religion 
gives light to those that sit in darkness and makes the darkness 
comprehend the light that is shining in it. 

Awakening or enlightenment, bodhi or jiidna is the achievement 
of clarity of vision which expels all illusion. It is an inward renewal, 
a rebirth of the creative power in the heart. The world of spirit 
is not a poetic phrase but a strange kind of fact which we cannot 
ignore. The Supreme is not so much an inferred theory as an 
intuited fact apprehended by the total being of man. It is not the 
satisfaction of any particular side of our nature, cognitive, emo- 
tional, or volitional, but is the fulfilment of one’s whole being. 
It is participation in the mystery of being. 

Enlightenment is not something given but a task. Man is the 
architect of his own future. Man has to mould himself. He must 
re-group his inward resources, tidy up his mind which is generally 
dispersed. The path of wisdom is not reached in an easy way. 
We must reach it in solitude and labour night and day. The 
Dhammapada says: ‘The Buddhas do but tell the way; it is for each 

111, 69 
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one of us to swelter at the task.’ 

The way to the attainment of this goal is through the eight-fold 
moral path. The first step is right views. The Buddha insists on 
clean and clear thinking, on what we may call the morality of thought. 
Dana, dama and dayá of the Brhadàranyaka Upanisad are embo- 
died in the eight-fold path. It is the cleansing of the heart that is 
called for. The Buddha insists on a clean heart, the right frame 
of mind. He demands the observance of religion, not religiosity. 
*Monkery is not piety,’ says Erasmus.  Mátrceta makes the Buddha 
say: 

4 What harm has your hair done? Shave off your sins. 

What earthly good is a monk’s robe to a mind besmirched ? 
kesah kim aparadhyanti kleśānām mundanam kuru 
sa-kasdyasya cittasya kasayaih kim prayojanam. 

We must rid ourselves of the anxious craving, of fiery, self- 
devouring desire. We must become changed men before society 
can be changed. 

The Buddha gave his message against a background of re- 
ligious practice which he sought not so much to repudiate as to 
purify. The state of our society today requires purification. The 
system of caste and untouchability which we still tolerate and the 
absurd rites which still prevail in rural areas require to be removed. 
At a time like the present when we are engaged in re-building our 
country, we have to guard ourselves against temptations. The 
greed for power is as injurious as the gambling instinct or love for 
money. The more we have, the more we want. The country needs 
today men who adopt as a principle the simple, austere life 
and rage to suffer for the community. Small considerations 
of family and caste, religion and community require to be set 
aside. 

The Buddhist Pañchaśīla calls upon us to change our nature. 
It prohibits killing under any circumstances; since we cannot give 
life, we should not take life. It insists on respecting other people's 
property, detests the life unchastity and of falsehood and forbids the 
use of intoxicants. Its adoption will lead to a change in man's out- 
look. This spiritual perception should be brought into the space- 
time world and penetrate it. All nature will then become ablaze 
with the inward light. It will give us an essential serenity which we 
retain in the depths of our soul, even when we live in midst of 
storms, Santaküram bhujagasayanam. 
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When transferred to the international plane, it becomes a code 
of international morality requiring us to practise non-aggression, 
non-interference, peaceful, co-operative, educative co-existence. 

We must strive to bind up the wounds of the suffering world, 
build an abiding peace, a peace rooted in justice. For this we 
should be transformed, and develop love whose presence reconciles 
all enmities, melts all hatreds and kindles to active life all powers 
that seem to resist it. 

The Buddha taught us to be ready to oppose injustice with 
courage, break down the barriers of caste and race which disfigure 
the human community. He fed the hungry, nursed the sick, con- 
sorted with criminals and outcasts, lifted up the down-trodden and 
the condemned and demanded by his teaching and example that 
we love even our enemies. If these meetings help us to remember 
his full life, celebrate his sure vision, worship his large heart which 
ministered to the needs of the lowly and the lost, we shall ourselves 
be touched a little by the Buddha's greatness. 

It is my great pleasure to request the President, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, to preside over this public meeting convened to mark 
the 2500th anniversary of Gautama the Buddha's Parinirvana. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad comes from a part of our country which is 
rich in deep and moving memories of the Buddha’s life. In him we 
have one who has been greatly influenced by the different religious 
traditions which have found a home in our country. It is most 
appropriate that such an ardent lover of the deep things of spirit 
should take the Chair today. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
OF FAITHS, TOKYO 


I AM greatly honoured by your generous words of welcome 
and appreciative references to my humble work in promoting 
fellowship among the faiths of the world. 

We should like our generation to go down in history not as 
the one which split the atom or made the hydrogen bomb but as 
the one which brought together the peoples of the world and trans- 
formed them into a world community. Now that the nations have 


Inaugural Address, 3 October, 1956 
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come to each other's door-steps, we have to develop new methods 
of human relationships. If civilization is to endure, understanding 


| ‘among peoples is essential. The world has got together as a body, 
| it is groping for its soul. We need psychological unity, spiritual 


coherence. We are eager to promote peace and concord among men 
through several international agencies. The UNO, ILO, UNESCO, 
WHO are some of them. If we can have a United Nations Organi- 
zation, cannot we have a United Religions Organization?  Unfor- 
tunately, while all religions proclaim faith in righteous living, 
international peace and the brotherhood of men, they are unwilling 
to co-operate with one another. They compete with one another 
and keep their followers apart. The world has shrunk and different 
religions are facing one another. To get them into a fellowship is 
an imperative necessity. Though we may have our special loyalties, 
we may appreciate whatever is true, noble, lovely, and of good 
report. We do not propose an eclectic religion. We do not en- 
courage the merging together of different faiths into a vague syn- 
thetic creed. We wish to bring the followers of different faiths 
together, promote goodwill and understanding among them, 
help them to see that each faith in its own way is attempting to 
transform the animal man into the Godman. The ascent of man 
from the animal to the human, from the human to the spiritual, 
from unrest to serenity, from darkness into radiance, is the aim of 
religion. 

Eastern religions, Hinduism, Buddhism and others influenced by 
them have been looking upon different religions not as rivals but 
as friendly partners in nourishing the spiritual life of mankind. 
Their approach to religion has been essentially empirical. Reli- 
gion is an experience. The Hindu Scriptures, the Vedas, register the 
experiences of seers who grappled with the fundamental reality. 
Their claim to acceptance does not rest on the logical validity of 
a set of propositions about God or the historical validity of their 
reports about his activities. Such statements may be shaken by 
Scientific or historical discoveries. The claim of the Vedas rests 
on spiritual experience which is the birthright of every man. This 
experience may be gained by anyone who undergoes a certain disci- 
pline and puts forth an effort. From the time of the Rg Veda 
down till today the Hindus adopted an attitude of respect for other 
faiths. Though India suffered as a result of her tolerance, she never 
abandoned her attitude of respect for other religions and regarded 
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them as varied expressions of the religious spirit, as symbolic re- 
presentations, naturally conditioned by time, place and the limita- 
tions of the human mind. The idea of fellowship of faiths is not 
uncongenial to the Hindu mind. The Buddha adopted a similar 
attitude. He called upon his followers to avoid doctrinal contro- 
versies. In his time endless disputes over theoretical inferences 
from undemonstrable premises confused, distracted and exasperat- 
ed the seekers of truth. He wished them to look at the world and 
find out its character. We see the essential perishableness of things, 
the evanescence of nature and the consequent sorrow and suffering. 
The realization of the temporality of the world is the first step in 
the awakening of the religious spirit. After the two World Wars 
and the great social upheavals which they have produced, the 
precariousness of the human predicament is widely felt. We live in 
a period when we suffer from loneliness and anxiety, from a loss of 
certainties. How can we gain security in a world in which very little 
seems to be secure? How can we gain awareness which will bring 
freedom and courage? How can we discover a new centre of 
strength within ourselves which will save us from insecurity? 
The Buddha tells us that we can rise from darkness, ignorance, death 
to light, wisdom and immortality. This world of sariisara is not all. 
We can know the truth by experience. Whitehead’s well-known 
saying that religion is what a man does with his solitariness is 
a comment on that central principle of Zen Buddhism, that dhyána 
or devout contemplation, profound and intense, has for its result, 
prajf or wisdom. This school of Buddhism founded by Bodhi- 
dharma who died in A.D. 475 asks us to reject all sütras and Sástras, 
eschew all philosophy and rely entirely on mystical contemplation. 
Through it we have moments of vision, intimations of immortality. 
Man can know the truth about himself. By pondering over his 
ignorance and incomprehension he can vanquish them. 

Awareness of the transcendent is something given in immediate 
experience. Religion is not doctrinal conformity or ceremonial 
( piety, but it is participation in the mystery of being. It is wisdom 
or insight into reality. There cannot be any scripture or teaching 
of that which cannot be adequately expressed. anaksarasya dhar- 
masya $rutih kā desanà ca kà. We have the famous Rock Edict 
of Agoka which asks us to respect other religions. By dispraising 
other religions, he tells us, we hurt our own. An injustice done to 
others is an injustice done to oneself. 
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In a variety of ways Hindu and Buddhist thinkers have laid 
stress on the transcendent unity of religions along with their em- 
pirical diversity. The goal of religion is one but the paths leading 
to it are many. The cows may be of different colours but the milk 
they give is of one colour, white. The lamps may be different but 
the light, the flame, the illumination they generate is the same. The 
story of the elephant and the six blind men is well known. When 
our eyes are opened we see that the different parts we stressed are 
parts of one whole, different sides of one truth. 

If, in this country shrines and temples co-exist, if people res- 
pect all the religions, it is not due to confusion of mind. Shintoism 
and Buddhism are mixed up in Japan. Shinto divinities are said to 
be the spirits of the Buddhist pantheon and Shinto religious prac- 
tices are accepted as means to enlightenment. The two faiths were 
treated as different expressions of the same truth. We sometimes 
find temples used as houses of worship by both religions. While 
the Greeks and the Romans adopted a similar attitude of liospi- 
tality to other religions, another attitude has also prevailed. Yah- 
weh announced himself to Moses as a ‘jealous God’ commanding 
first of all that no other gods should be tolerated and he remained 
jealous even when his rule was extended to the whole race of men, 
Christianity and Islam inherited this viewpoint which equated con- 
tempt for false gods with supreme piety. This frame of mind has 
had terrible consequences in the long history of persecutions. When 
we insist on right belief, we are punished not only for the worship 
of other gods but for wrong views about his own unknowable 
nature. Petrarch wrote: ‘The Turks are enemies but the Greeks 
are schismatics and worse than enemies.” 

Today, when we are tired of a world of unreliable faiths and 
intolerable beliefs we are giving up incredible dogmas and empha- 
sizing the central truths in all religions. The prophets of Israel 
emphasize the simplicities of religion. Amos declared that Yah- 
weh cared nothing for ceremonial worship but only for justice and 
righteousness. Hosea stressed not merely his righteousness but his 
love. Micah sums up the whole in these words: ‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God.’ 

-Christian thinkers, who occupy a leading position, are emphasiz- 
ing the central truths of Jesus’ teaching. We are not inclined 
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to take any religious truth as an exclusive divine revelation. A re- 
velation granted to a small group at a particular moment in his- 
tory, reconstructed by fallible men in narratives which are not 
always consistent, does not appeal to intelligent men. The case 
becomes worse when we are unable to agree upon the doctrine or 
embody it in society. Jesus asks us to be reborn, to be renewed, 
to wake up from our ignorant, unregenerate condition. By their 
fruits and not by their beliefs ye shall know them. Augustine 
said that if one knows the object of his belief, then what he knows 
is not God. A God of love will reveal himself to all men who seek 
him though none would expect to know him wholly. The idea that 
there is no salvation except through the Christian Church has not 
been accepted by all Christian thinkers. There are saintly figures 
in classical antiquity as well as in Old Testament records. Erasmus, 
for example, gave a place in heaven to Socrates and Aristotle, 
Virgil and Cicero. Dante exemplifies this tradition when he makes 
Virgil his guide not only in hell but also in purgatory right into 
the paradise. Even in the Bible there are figures neither Jewish nor 
Christian who are presented as saintly. 

Muhammad tells us: ‘There is not a people but a warner has 
gone among them and every nation had a messenger.” 

All the religions of mankind under the stress of modern thought 
are moving forward to a realization of the spirit of religion, a reach- 
ing forth to the fundamental and lasting verities of truth and love. 
Many of their followers are slowly realizing that exclusiveness isa 
blight on religion. Any religion which generates pride and a sense 
of intolerance is not authentic. We must develop a spirit of co- 
operation among the different religions. Mutual respect helps us 
to interpret other religions at their best and learn from them. We 
cannot have respect for another religion when all the time our 
attempt is to obliterate it. We should not try to undermine faith 
and allegiance of other peoples. na buddhibhedam janayet ajfiánàm 
karmasanginám. By preaching that we have the only method 
of social and religious salvation, we separate ourselves from 
others. 

At a time like this when we live in fear of the future on account 
of the great advances of science and technology, it is essential for 
all those who have faith in the wisdom and love of God, whatever 
may be their religious denominations, to get together, form a sacra- 
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mental brotherhood and work for fellowship in which alone lies 
the redemption of man. 


BUDDHIST ART EXHIBITION, DELHI 


S the chairman of the Buddha Jayanti Committee, it is my 
A great privilege to request you, Mr President, to open the Exhibi- 
tion of Buddhist Art organized by the Lalit Kala Akademi in con- 
nection with the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha's Parinirvana, 
This occasion is used all over the Buddhist world for the revitalizing 
of the message of the Buddha. 

Thought and feeling, intellect and imagination work together 
and illuminate each other. In our country art has always been 
closely associated with culture. Aitareya Brahmana’ says that arts 
are the instruments for the refinement of spirit, @tmasamsk rtir vàva 
Silpáni. It is sometimes thought that Buddhism by its emphasis on 
self-discipline does not encourage art. But this view is not quite 
correct. Even the Hinayána says: ‘He who looks at me looks at 
my doctrine.’ yo mam passati so dhammam passati. Buddhist art 
has been a great instrument for the spread of Buddhist doctrine. 
A Mahayana text Arya-ganda-vyüha points out that the sight of the 
image of the Jina helps the growth of spiritual knowledge: jinen- 
drasya darsanam jüüna-vardhanam. The Buddha himself gives 
directions to Ananda to set up caityas.* Sacred art is a vehicle for 
spiritual lessons. 

The typical images which have come down to us from the 
Indus civilization about 2500 B.C. represent self-mastery and simple 
goodness which are the essential features of spiritual life emphasiz- 
ed by the Buddha in the sixth century B. C. In the first two or three 
centuries after the Buddha's Parinirvana he was represented sym- 
bolically from the scenes of his life. His birth was indicated by a 
garden in the midst of which stood a tree and his mother, his renun- 
ciation by a horse, his enlightenment by the bodhi tree, his first 
sermon by a wheel flanked by deer. It is interesting to find that the 
Buddha was born under a tree in the Lumbini garden, attained 
enlightenment under a tree at Bodh-Gaya and entered Parinirvina 
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jn the shade of a tree at Kusinàra. We owe to the Emperor ASoka 
(third century B.c.) the monolithic pillar and rock edicts. The 
finest of them all is the one at Sarnath erected on the traditional 
site of the first turning of the Wheel of Dharma. We have taken 
our emblem of the State from it. Pictorial representations of the 
Jataka tales, the stories of the lives of the Buddha in his previous 
existences are found in the bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sāñchi stupas. 
The many stüpas, caityas containing the relics of the Buddha or 
other famous teachers and the viháras were the creation of monks 
and nuns. These are found in all parts of India, Central, South, 
Eastern and Western, from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari, from 
Cutch to Orissa. Our ancestors of those days had an adequate 
appreciation of the oneness of our country which we are inclined 
to forget sometimes. 

The first sculptural representations of the Buddha date from 
about the first century A.D. in the art of the Gandhara school which 
shows Graeco-Roman influence. Examples of this art are found at 
Bamiyan in North Central Afghanistan where temples were carved 
from the face of the cliffs and there are two great standing Buddhas 
120 and 175 feet high. From Gàndhára this art spread to Mathura. 
and Amaravati. The bas-reliefs decorating the great stüpa at Ama- 
ravati (second century A.D.) show a great development of Gandhara 
art. Buddhist art reached great heights in the Gupta period 
of which the Ajanta paintings and the sculptures at Mathura and 
Sarnath are lofty expressions. The figures of the Ajanta paintings 
may be old but they are alive and speak to our emotions directly. 
Spared by the chances of time we have the remains of the ancient 
University of Nalanda to which came many Chinese pilgrims among 
others after hazardous journeys, to learn from the dedicated monks 
the truths of Buddhism. Itis a pleasure to know that an Institute 
for Buddhist Studies has been set up recently in Nalanda. 

Impressive as the Indian monuments are, for the most moving 
expressions of the religious emotions of the people, we have to 
turn to Indonesia, Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, Japan and China. 
The stüpa of Borobudur is perhaps the greatest Buddha monument 
in existence. In it we have three miles of sculptured panels illus- 
trating the story of the Buddha. In China at the great Buddhist 
centre of Tun-Huang, in the cave of the thousand Buddhas, 
Buddhist paintings from about the fourth century of the Christian 
era are to be found. 
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This exhibition has over 1,800 articles collected from different 
parts. We are grateful to the foreign Governments for their kind 
co-operation, especially the Governments of China, Bhütan and 
Sikkim. 

The Buddha preaches to us the doctrine of mettd, friendship, 
karund, compassion. If we accept the Buddha's teaching of uni- 
versal love, we will find a purpose in life, a guide in action, a reason 
for courage. Even if we may not find happiness in life we will not 
know despair. The best tribute that we can pay to the Buddha is 
to diminish the distinctions which disrupt our society and encourage 
the rule of law and respect for justice, and strive to displace inter- 
national anarchy by international order. 

May I request you, Mr President, to open this exhibition. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI CELEBRATIONS 


I has been the practice of UNESCO to celebrate the memories of 
great moulders of history. I had the honour of presiding over 
the public meeting at the Florence UNESCO General Conference which 
discussed the message of Confucius. It is a fortunate coincidence 
that the Ninth General Conference of unesco is held in this country 
this year which marks the 2500th anniversary of Gautama the 
Buddha’s Parinirvana. I take this opportunity to welcome all the 
delegates to UNESCO and those who have specially come from distant 
lands for the Buddha Jayanti. 

Though the Buddha was born in this land, grew up in its 
tradition and left a permanent mark on the stream of events that 
expresses our culture, his message is of universal significance. In 
his Funeral Oration Pericles says: ‘The whole earth is the sepul- 
chre of famous men; and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on, far away without visible sym- 
bol, woven into the stuff of other men's lives.' The great makers 
of history are universal men, living witnesses to the spirit of pro- 
found kinship among men in a world sundered by strife and hatred. 

The Buddha's teaching has an appeal to the modern mind which is 
steeped in the spirit of science and is impelled to sweep away 
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cant and confusion and examine the traditional faiths with a search- 
ing, analytic eye. The Buddha declined to accept views on the autho- 
rity of others and wished to reach his conclusions by his own ex- 
perience. He imposed no authority, welcomed all enquiry. He 
encouraged people to think for themselves. Aésvaghosa tells us 
that the Buddha was not prepared to accept the views of others 
in regard to questions of existence and non-existence in this 
universe. 

ihasti ndstiti ya esa samsayah 

parasya vakyair na mamátra nigcayah 

avetya tattvam tapasd Samena ca 

svayam grahisyami yad atra niscitam. 

*No decision is possible for me on the strength of others’ words. 
I will arrive at the truth for myself by austerity and silent contem- 
plation and will accept what is determined accordingly in this 
matter." 

Man's spiritual quest arises from the consciousness of the 
transience of things, time's perpetual perishing. This is a fact of 
observation, not a theory or dogma. The nightmare of living in a 
hostile and incomprehensible world causes physical fear and in- 
tellectual disquiet. How can we escape from this world of sorrow? 
All great religions speak of sorrow. The Hindus speak of the sor- 
rowful condition of man. lokam soka-hatam ca samastam. The 
Buddha points to man in his unregenerate condition. Christianity 
speaks of the Fall, of original sin, of the vale oftears. The great 
teachers do not ask us to live and die in anxiety and darkness. They 
point a way out. The other fact is that even in this time-conditioned 
mode of existence, there are moments which are hints and sugges- 
tions of the eternal. These moments, intense and isolated, with 
no before and no after, are the moments in which one is lost in 
timeless contemplation. They represent the closest most of us ever 
get to freedom from the flux of events and bondage to time. Time 
and eternity are not inconsistent with each other and in man they 
intersect. Freedom from subjection to time, from change and 
becoming, from birth and death is possible. This is nirvàna. When 
we gain the perspective of the eternal, the troubles of the world 
do not upset us. Even as all the water in the ocean cannot sink a 
ship, all the griefs in the world cannot upset our life until it gets 
into our mind. We can overcome time. 

1 IX. 73; see also IX. 74. 
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Nirvana is something to be achieved. The path of wisdom is. 
not reached in an easy way. We must tread it in solitude and 
labour night and day. To say that life is suffering is to say that life 
is tension. Without freeing ourselves from the craving which 
creates tension, the Buddha says, there is no freedom. 

The Buddha was concerned with practice, not theory. He gave 
an exacting programme of action. He points out the organic re- 
lationship between the spiritual goal and the ethical means. Many 
religious people practise cruelty and violence in the name of their 
religion. The Buddha sets his face against these immoralities 
practised in the name of religion. We may utter the names 
of Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Christ, or Allah but these are empty 
words if there is no honour, no vision, no love, no courage or 
character behind them. It is sad to note the distance that separates. 
high ideals from the reality of human passions. Religious profes- 
sions and immoral practices stare us in the face. Social inequali- 
lies, wars and exploitation of man by man were tolerated in the 
name of religion. There is some point in the saying: ‘God created 
man but the Devil invented man's institutions.’ For Buddha that 
religion is empty which allows immoral practices. The eight-fold 
path of morality helps us to realize the spiritual goal of wisdom, 
illumination, insight into reality. Even as we improve in virtue, we 
qualify for spiritual life. We transform the world order even as we 
prepare ourselves for eternal life. 

The Buddha called himself a path-finder, a path-shower. His 
function was to open the eyes of others to the all-encompassing 
reality. He did not encourage intellectual discussions which turn 
us aside from the arduous moral quest. The aim of doctrine is to 
lead to the experience. The experience is spiritual and its expression 
through external ideas, time-bound and alien to the atmosphere 
of spiritual life, can only be symbolic. They convey or suggest 
the experience which lies beyond them. For he knew that the truth 
is one which no tongue can name and no life can express. “The 
Tathagata has no theories.’ Religions preach peace, but are the 
causes of conflicts because they make the doctrines and practices 
which are a means to an end, ends in themselves. The dharma, the 
Buddha says, is like a raft for crossing over to the other shore; 
when we reach the shore we leave the raft behind. The Buddha 
never spoke contemptuously of others' beliefs. He did not engage 
in doctrinal controversies with others. ‘If anyone were to find 
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fault or abuse me or the Doctrine or the Noble Order, do not, 
monks, for that matter be offended, displeased, or ruffed. If you 
by any means become offended or perturbed, it will be to your 
own harm. On the other hand, whenever people hurl abuse and 
criticize, you should pause and think whether what they say con- 
tains some truth or whether what they say is just slander and false. 
Likewise, monks, if some one were to praise and glorify me, the 
Doctrine, or the Noble Order, you should not for that matter, 
feel particularly elated or pleased. If you do so, it will be to your 
own harm. On the contrary, in such an event you should pause 
and examine the truth of the matter. You should find out whether 
what they say is actually to be found in us and whether they are 
correct. In Rock Edict XII, Ašoka wishes that the worthiness of 
all sects may increase, sara-vrddhih. This arises only by honouring 
other sects in various ways. pijayitavyah tu eva para-pasandah 
tena tena prakürena. Whoever praises his own sect or blames other 
sects out of devotion to one’s own sect, injures his own sect. 
Inter-communion alone is commendable, samavdya eva sadhuh. 
What is inter-communion or samavüya? It is to listen to and 
respect the doctrines of one another. anyonyasya dharmarn 
§rnvantu ca SuSriiseran ca. In Pillar Edict VII, he makes out 
that all sects should be treated alike; the Buddhist Sangha, the 
Brahmanas, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas are mentioned speci- 
fically. A proper understanding of world society as it is taking 
shape today requires a study of the classical cultures of other 
peoples, and the different traditions which treat of the aspira- 
tions of mankind. Unesco is deeply interested in this sarva- 
dharma-samavaya which will make for loka-samgraha or world 
solidarity. 

The Buddha insists that we are what we make of ourselves. 
If we wish to save our civilization, we should change our natures. 
Many great civilizations seemed in their day to be permanent and 
now the wind blows through their halls and stirs the dust of forgot- 
ten cities. When we study history we find everywhere the dust and 
litter of decayed institutions, broken purposes, ruined cities, mainly 
due to the outbursts of folly and fury, brutality and violence, the 
fatal grimness of man to man. Even today the spirit of savage 
intolerance is there, only new and fearfully destructive weapons are 
at its service. The only hope is to tame the savageness in us and 

1 Brahma dla Sutta, Digha Nikàya 
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subject the world order to moral laws. Peace is our birth-right 
and we must win it, peace based on justice and freedom. 

People like the Buddha make us wiser for ever. The best memo- 
rials to him are not the stüpas erected over his ashes but lives well 
lived in the dharma. If it is taken seriously, the Buddha's teach- 
ing requires a new alignment of man's relation to man, of nation | 
to nation, of raceto race. If we do not change our ways, the night 
of spiritual blindness will descend upon us, the gains of science — 
and the glories of culture will be lost and man will revert to barba- 
rism. The Buddha gives us hope of transforming the present world 
into a gentler, kinder and juster place. What we are lacking in is 
faith, faith in the spirit of man, in the invincibility of righteousness. 
yato dharmas tato jayah. ! 

It is now my pleasure to request the President of India, Dr Rajen- 
dra Prasad, who is a devotee of the good life, to preside over. 
this meeting. 


UNION FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


I REGRET very much that I am not able to be present at Madras for 
the meetings convened by the Indian branch of the Union for the 
Study of Religions. I hope the members will forgive my absence 
and feel that my spirit is there. I am keen that the followers of the 
different religions should understand one another and interpret 
other religions at their best and promote a spirit of harmony. In 
a world haunted by fear and torn by strife what is needed is a spirit 
of tolerance and understanding, not a mere grudging admission 
of other religious views but a glad recognition of the variety of the 
human mind. 

William von Humboldt said: ‘If we want to indicate a tendency 
which is found throughout the course of history, and which still 
prevails, it is the urge to overcome the boundaries that have been 
malevolently drawn between men by prejudice and biased opinions 
of all kinds. The whole of history is permeated by the idea of re- 
garding the whole of mankind as one vast community, and of de- 
veloping its intrinsic powers. This is the ultimate goal of human 
Societies, thus to realize the tendency inherent in man by virtue of his 
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nature. Firmly rooted in the innermost nature of man, the union 
of all mankind is one of the great guiding ideas in the history of 
humanity." Though this ideal of world community has been pro- 
claimed by the prophets of all religions, the factors and forces ne- 
cessary for implementing this ideal are only now available, thanks 
to the advances of science and technology. We are living in an age 
of world communications, world trade, and world wars. There is 
a meeting of cultures and sacred traditions and we are all interested 
in preserving the characteristic qualities of the different traditions 
and not letting them merge in a grey monotony. The Union for the 
Study of Religions attempts not to obliterate differences but study 
the distinctive qualities of different religions, what they made of 
themselves, how they were formed and educated themselves by a 
process of interaction with others. Today humanity will be greatly 
enriched if the followers of different religions achieve justness in 
dealing with points of view which are not theirs and learn from one 
another. Spiritual fellowship is the meaning of history. 

( Even religions die out and lose all significance if they are not 


understood and conceived anew by each generation in the light of 
the new intellectual forces. Our modern civilization is still in the 
making. Its social ethics have not developed in response to the 
needs of the modern industrial society. The world today needs 
reasonableness and not fervour, an understanding that the human 
predicament and the human quest are the same in all religions, 
Many educated people find traditional forms of religion too narrow 
and are searching for a religion at once more rational and more 
tolerant to give them some anchor in a fluctuating world. Some 
have adopted scientific humanism; others have embraced political 
ideologies; some others profess psycho-analysis. Still there are many 
lost souls who need a religion that is suited to the spirit of the age. 

The points on which religions agree are more numerous and 
important than those on which they differ. The differences are no 
doubt important but we should not forget to stress the points of 
agreement. 

Man is not exhausted by body and mind. In the complex 
of human personality there is an element which uses both and yet 
is neither. The waxing years and the waning strength are quite 
powerless to dim the brightness of spirit. The spirit is not an object 
in the world but a subject, the active source of what a man is and 

1 Universitas, Vol. I, No. 1 (1956), p. 78 EN 
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uu eg ee ae PEE As soon as we 
are aware of anything, we make it into an object of thought. 
In order to grasp ourselves as subjects we have to look back over 
our own shoulder and catch ourselves in a split second before the 
beginning of awareness develops into logical thought. Thus we 
know ourselves in our reality. This awareness is fundamental be- 
cause it reveals the real self as it is. 

The awareness of the Supreme, the communion with the Abso- 
lute defies linguistic description or logical analysis. Each religious 
doctrine is an approximate statement, a symbolic description of 
the Absolute Reality. The most illuminating account will fall in- 
finitely short of expressing the Reality in its plenitude. ‘For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways,’ 
saith the Lord. ‘For as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts."! So far as it goes every doctrine is an expression of the 
Absolute truth, of unique value, standing by itself, differing from 
others in its degree of illumination. It is an interim provisional re- 
port which we have to use to gain the end of awareness of the Su- 
preme. The different religious views are but the dialects of the 
same language of the spirit. The religious experience they all aim 
at transcends the differences of words. The documents and the 
versions may change but the truth remains for ever, unique and 
indisputable. This truth, these values of spirit have their roots in 
the most profound depths of the human soul. 

Those who have felt the Divine in them have conviction but 
are free from dogmatism. This is not an Oriental fantasy. It has 
wide support in the mystic thought of the West. 

The seers know that it is wrong to whittle down the sense of 
mystery, of infinitude into finite and limited concepts. Socrates 
observes: ‘To find the Father and maker of all is hard, and having 
found him it is impossible to utter him.’ Plato long ago declared 
that knowledge of the Divine cannot be communicated. His famous 
answer to Dionysius who asked for a short statement of Plato's 
philosophy sets out the situation in unforgettable words: ‘There 
is no written work of my own on my philosophy, and there never 
will be. For this philosophy cannot possibly be put into words as 
other sciences can. The sole way of acquiring it is by strenuous 
intellectual communion and intimate personal intercourse, which 

1 Deutero—Isaiah, LV, 8.9 
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Kindle it in the soul instantaneously like a light caught from a leap- 
ing flame; and once alight, it feeds its own flame thenceforward.’ 
The knowledge of God is an experience. About the Mystery Re- 
ligions, Aristotle said: ‘The initiated do not learn anything so much 
as feel certain emotions and are put in a certain frame of mind.” 
The important word we come across in the Christian gospels is 
*behold'. ‘Behold, I make all things new.’ Theend of man is a 
creative experience which is an immense enlargement and enrich- 
ment of life. Symmachus in his controversy with St. Ambrose 
observes: ‘The heart of so great a mystery cannot even be reached 
by following one road only.’ Whitehead says: ‘Mysticism leads us 
to try to create out of the mystical experience something that will 
save it, or at least save the memory of it. Words do not convey it 
except feebly; we are aware of having been in communication with 
jnfinitude and we know that no finite form we can give can convey 
it’? Whitehead observes: “There are no whole truths; all truths 
are half-truths. It is trying to treat them as whole truths that plays 
the devil? ‘The idea that religion contains a literal, not a symbo- 
lical representation of truth and life is simply an impossible idea,’ 
according to Santayana. 

Those who have this experience, whatever religion they may 
adopt, belong to a single spiritual fraternity. These are the saints, 
who live their life in God and form a spiritual nobility. They have 
divested themselves of everything and yet lack nothing. They face 
the chances of the world with equanimity and feel no void. Tulasi- 
das refers to this spirit in Rama: 

prasannatam ya na gatabhisekatas 
tathà na mamlau vanavása-duhkhatah 
mukhümbujasri raghu-nandanasya me 
sadàstu sā manjula-mangala-prada. 

*May that splendour of the lotus-like face of Šrī Rama which 
did not glisten with joy at the prospect of his coronation and 
which likewise did not fade at the sorrow of forest residence be for- 
ever the giver of sweet benediction to me." 

To attain this tranquillity, struggle, effort, discipline, personal, 
purity and right action are essential. The greatest of the saints have 
had their temptations. It is easy to fight non-human nature, forests, 
floods and wild beasts, but is difficult to fight the passions in our 


1 Dialogues of A. N. Whitehead (1955), p. 160 
? Ibid, p. 14 
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heart, the illusions that we embrace. The greatest of the temptations 
we must overcome is to think that our own religion is the only true 
religion, our own vision of Reality is the only authentic vision, that 
we alone have received a revelation and we are the chosen people, 
the children of light and the rest of the human race lives in dark- 
ness. The saints do not believe that God is the exclusive property 
of any human being or a group of human beings. 

Religious education depends far-less on the spoken word than 
on the living examples set by the saints themselves, who live in God, 
clothed in love and immersed in service. The saints are free from a 
Spirit of snobbery and their daily tasks are charged with meaning, 
their slightest movements reveal the grace within and their words 
are weighted with wisdom. They abhor cruelty in every form and 
detest exploitation of man by man, 

I hope that the deliberations of the Madras meetings may 


help to make us slightly more religious and a little more under- 
standing of other religions. 


CRISIS OF CHARACTER 


CONSIDER it a great privilege to participate in this function 

. organized to honour a well-known scholar. Such functions are 
generally organized to honour political leaders. Rarely do scholars 
come in for such recognition, especially those who have dedicated 
their lives to the study of philosophy and religion which are the 
life-springs of our history. The Purana says that our sins are des- 
troyed when we study the lives of great souls. sadyah samharate 
papam uttama-sloka-varnanam. For some years when I was in 
the Banaras Hindu University Pandit Sukhlalji was the occupant 
of the Chair of Jaina Philosophy in that University. The way 
in which he acquired mastery of his subject in spite of his physical 
handicap is an illustration of the triumph of human spirit over 
apparently insuperable obstacles. “His physical defect opened 
his inward eyes to the light within. 

Pandit Sukhlalji’s life is a notable example of true greatness, 
austere living dedicated to the pursuit of truth. He is a brahma- 


Speech on presentation of a purse to Pandit Sukhlalji, Bomba: 
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cürin performing jääna-yajña. He has trained a band of scholars 
who are a credit to him and the country. The world of scholars 
is indebted to him for his profound contributions on Philosophy 
and Religion. For nearly half a century he has led a life of single- 
minded devotion. He may not wear the sadhu's robes but that is 
not necessary. He should feel happy that his silent, unostentatious 
work is appreciated not only by his fellow scholars but by the 
general community. 

Men like Sukhlalji give us hope in a world which is witnessing 
a disruption of the human spirit. It is falling apart on account 
of its fanatic worship of fictional abstractions, of irrational slogans, 
of race and community, class and group, nation and religion. 
Conflicts are made by people who are passionately convinced 
that what they do is good and right. In all religious wars both 
sides passionately believed that they did the will of God. The 
world is overshadowed by the cold war between two great powers 
with their rival ideologies. If we persist in this attitude of ideologi- 
cal insanity almost all that we love and value will be imperilled. 

The Jaina system of which Panditji is an adherent gives us an 
attitude not of mere tolerance but of appreciation of other points 
of view. Anekānta-vāda or looking at reality from many points 
of view is the philosophical ideal of Jainism. Every type of religious 
or philosophical view contains a part of the truth. Truth itself 
is higher than the dogmas and doctrines which profess to be the 
real, universal and final truth. Anekénta-vada refers to the rich- 
ness of reality and the relativity of human conceptions of it. To 
the Hindu as to the Jaina, truth presents itself in many ways. Each 
daríana is a vision and not complete truth. Every concept is an 
attempt at truth. Each contributes to human welfare. No one 
is complete truth. The Jainas do not believe in ekünta-vàda. 
To over-emphasize any particular aspect is to have an incomplete 
vision of reality. Reality is complex and to be known should be 
viewed from many aspects. 

The ethical ideal of the Jainas is ahimsd, non-injury; positively 
it means reverence for all life. We are responsible for the welfare 
of all human beings, who are, in a sense, our brothers. This doctrine 
requires us to pull down the fences which have been erected 
between the various strata of our population. Every human being 
has a claim on our interest and sympathy. The Jain thinker 
extends the theory of ahimisaü to the whole living creation. 

25 
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Unfortunately one living existence makes its way at the expense of 
another but man must respect other lives. We have a responsi- 
bility to all that lives. 

At a time when we have repurcussions of the hydrogen bomb 
from different parts of the world, when heavy radio-activity is 
reported from Japan and elsewhere, when every country which 
has nuclear power believes that it is essential for its security, that 
it may prove the great deterrent, it is essential for us to realize that 
these are instruments of evil. The use of these weapons is morally 
evil and materially disastrous. Even the nation which uses 
them victoriously will be ruined. Mass destruction, the contamina- 
tion of the elements we all need, the air we breathe, the water we 
drink and the food we eat, the danger to the living and the im- 


perilling of the unborn cannot be viewed with unconcern by the 


people of the world. The first step in any disarmament move 


should be an immediate international agreement to stop nuclear 
tests. Every day that passes without some agreement to bring. 
this mad race to a halt should quicken our conscience. We should 


not allow it to be deadened by false notions of security and patrio- 
tism. Man is not called into existence just to annihilate himself. 
Each one should do what is in one's power to start a new pattern. 
of life in which we can live without hatred, without greed, without 
false ambitions. 

The Jainas rightly believe that society can be improved only 
with the improvement of the individual. Their ratnatraya are 


samyak-darsana, samyak-jfüna and samyak-cdritra. The last 


includes the five vows: (1) ahirisá or non-injury to living beings; (2) 
satya, truthfulness; (3) a-steya, non-stealing; (4) brahmacarya ot 


self-control; (5) a-parigraha or abstention from greed. The test 


of the religion is cdritra or conduct. We will be judged by our 


conduct. It is of no avail if our ideals are good, and our life and — 


conduct are not good. 

We live at a time when old institutions are crumbling, economic 
balances are altered, peoples hitherto on the peripheries of civiliza- 
tion, the ddivdsis, the scheduled castes and tribes, demand attention 
and a new and revolutionary social doctrine with an enormous 
emotional appeal is spread abroad by men with a religious zeal 
for a new order of society and with a religious conviction that 
their ends justify their means. In our own country moral life is 
shaken to its foundations. Love of wealth and power has gained 
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wide acceptance. The deep moral earnestness is not there. Most 
of us live like butterflies on the surface of life. Moral regeneration 
is an imperative task. It can be achieved only through self-com- 
munion. Whether in the office or the factory, whether in the 
Legislative Assembly or a foreign mission, whether in the village 
pancáyat or a town council we must develop a sense of integrity. 
We have to develop a greater loyalty to the ideals. The present 
predicament is a challenge to us. It is a crisis of character. We 
have to subordinate our self-interest to public good, develop a 
conscience about public funds, effect economies in our private 
life and public duty. It is sad to note that we seem to be lacking 
in this fundamental quality. All our plans will not avail if we do 
not improve the quality of human beings. Ata time like this when 
we are struggling through pain and even agony to preserve the 
countenance of man which seems to be breaking up, let us re- 
member the ideals of satya and ahirhsa for which Gandhiji stood 
and which have been the constant companions of the great scholar 
whom we are honouring today. 


INTER-RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING 


ENTERED the city of Cleveland without obtaining the key, and I 

have had a very happy time, and I appreciate the honour which 
the City Council and the Mayor have conferred on me by giving 
me this key. 

As he said, it is a symbol for unlocking the hearts, so to say, 
of other people, and establishing communion with them. Thank 
you, Mr Mayor, most heartily, for your kindness. 

Mr Brown listed a number of my activities, and told you that 
I was a philosopher, and had something to do with politics. At 
the present time, these two things are bound up with each other. 

If there is any phenomenon which is characteristic of our times, 
itis the mingling of peoples, races, cultures and religions. Never 
before has such a meeting taken place in the history of our 
world. 


Newton Baker Lecture, Cleveland Council on World Affairs, Ohio, 
27 March, 1958 
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Civilizations went on in parallel lines, remote from one another, 
unaffected by one another, but today that is not possible. The 
inventions of science and technology, the political concepts, and 
the economic ideas are bringing the world into a close neigh- 
bourhood, and it is our great hope that this neighbourhood may be 
transformed into a true brotherhood. The world must become our 
home, if we are to save the human race. 

On the one side, we see many indications which give us hope and 
assurance, the United Nations Organisations, the I L O, UNESCO, 
WHO, and others. There are also many obstacles to world unity. 

Take the Sputniks. In ordinary times, they would have been 
welcomed as a great demonstration of man's intellectual pene- 
tration. We would have welcomed them for the possibilities which 
they contained of conquering space; we would have utilized all 
these scientific powers for the advancement of human welfare. 
But the world was not very happy when these Sputniks travelled 
around. We were afraid as to how they were likely to be em- 
ployed in this divided world. 

Will the divided world degenerate into a world that will be 
destroyed ? Or will it lead to a world which will be unified ? Is 
it the beginning or the end of a new era ? Is it the prologue or 
the epilogue ? There are explosive forces all round, especially in 
Asia and Africa. We hear protests against race discrimination. 
We have underprivileged countries which are seeking to better 
their conditions. 

The world is expected to be our home, yet the world is seething 
with explosive forces. What are we to do ? Is it something which 
is beyond our range, to bring the world into a close unity, based 
on community of ideals ? Is it difficult ? 

What is the obstacle that stands in the way of achieving the 
prophets’ dream, one world, peace and goodwill on earth ? What 
stands in the way is not lack of material resources, is not lack of. 
intellectual power or skill, but a kind of cussedness in human 
nature, greed, vanity, prestige, honour, etcetera. 

The new world is a call to us that we have to readjust ourselves 
to it. The old social and economic patterns will not do. We 
have to change, fashion a new type of human being who is rele- 
vant to the new world in which we happen to be. 

This task of refashioning the individual, remaking him, is the 
task generally assigned to the discipline of religion. It is that 
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discipline which asks us to look within ourselves and to transform 7 
ourselves, to cleanse ourselves of all evil tendencies, the baser, > 
the fallen side of human nature, and raise ourselves to a higher . 
plane. ris 

Unfortunately, today, religions themselves are passing through 
a mood of criticism. We cannot accept in this scientific age incre- 
dible dogmas, doubtful events ; we want to have a religious faith 
which commends itself to man's understanding, to the spirit of 
reason. 

Again, we have the other difficulty, that religious leaders some- 
how do not rise to the occasion when great injustices occur. It is 
the duty of the religious leaders to stand above national politics, 
to urge the people to change themselves. Religious leaders have 
not been able to rise to the occasion. Either we said religions 
and social order were divorced from each other, ‘Render unto 
Caesar’, or the penetration of the world has been so intense that 
religions got adjusted to the world itself. That is a thing which 
critics of religion urge against us. 

Besides, if we want to achieve world unity, religion must have 
a universality of outlook. But it has become like the nation State, 
a bad citizen belongs to it, a good stranger is out of it, an alien. 
We are adopting more or less the same policy, even with regard to 
religions themselves. 

These three formidable obstacles, the spirit of science and 
criticism, the awakened social conscience which protests against 
the inequities which are being practised in the world, and the pro- 
vincialism of religions which, instead of helping one another, are 
competing with one another, are making intelligent people doubt 
the value and validity of religion. You have, in your discussions, 
referred to the increasing secularization of the world. Professor 
C. S. Lewis, in his inaugural address which he gave at Cambridge 
in 1954, made out that the history of Europe had three periods, 
the Pre-Christian, the Christian and the Post-Christian. He 
meant that the Europeans were pagans once, then they became 
Christians, but a process of de-Christianization has started. It 
started somewhere about the end of the seventeenth century. Now 
we want to check it, we want to restore the place of spiritual values 
in human life. That is our great concern. And if we wish to do 
that, we have to reckon with the great challenges which are con- 


fronting religions. 
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» I am sure that religions which are now passing through a 
process of self-understanding, self-searching, self-criticism, will 
be able to respond adequately to these great challenges. I am a 
firm believer in the need for religion and the need for co-operation 
among religions. I feel that there is no opposition between religion 
and science, between religion and highest social morality, between 
eligion and co-operation among religions. 

If we take up the scientific attitude, what is it we find ? The 
scientists look at the world and are able to observe that this world 
has been an ordered one, has been a progressing one, it has grown 
from a state of mere materiality to one of life, from life to animal 
consciousness, from animal consciousness to human intelligence. 
It has to grow from the level of human intelligence to that of spiri- 

,tuality. Cosmic evolution has not come to a stop with the advent 
of intelligence. The further evolution will not be in the physical 
\ make.up of the man ; it will be in his psychical nature. 

It is that psyche of the human individual that has to grow, 
that has to expand. The purpose of religion is to help us to grow 
from this world of intellect, this world of divided consciousness, 
with its discords, dualities, to a life of harmony, of freedom, of 
love. 

Hitherto, in the sub-human species, the progress took place 
automatically. But at the human level, man has to put forth 
effort to achieve his goal. He is no more a mere spectator, he is a 
participant in this process of cosmic evolution. 

It is wrong for us to think that we are the victims of natural 
forces, that there is a kind of inevitability, that inexorable laws 
prevail, that man cannot help ; he has only to endure whatever 
happens. Manis intended for something greater than confinement 
in this world. He can rise above it. He can defy nature. 

So if we are to rise from a state of intellectuality to spirituality, 
it is an effort which we have to make, and it is an effort which we 
can make, because others have struggled, have striven, have achieved 
the goal, and what is possible for some is possible for all. 

Religion, as an inward transformation, as a spiritual change, 
as as the overcoming of the discords within our own nature—that has 
been the fundamental feature of it from the beginning of history. 

In our country we say that we should transform our nature, 
grow from the slavish, unregenerate condition of ignorance, to a 
state of wisdom. The growth or the transition from the one to 
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the other constitutes the goal of the religious quest. From the 
disruption of being we must rise to the articulation of being. The 
Buddha said exactly the same thing. We are sunk in suffering and 
ignorance, and our goal is to grow into enlightenment. Accord- 
ing to Ezekiel : “Thus saith the Lord God—J will put a new spirit 
within you ; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh and 
will give them an heart of flesh? For the Jews, ‘the spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord. Speaking of the mystery religions of 
Greece, Aristotle observes : “The initiated do not learn anything 
so much as feel certain emotions and are put in a certain frame 
of mind.’ To live one must first die to his old life. Orpheus be- 
lieved that the soul was ‘the son of the starry heaven’, that its dwel- 
ling in a body is a form of original sin, its earthly life was a source 
of corruption and its natural aim was to transcend this life. This 
view is at the heart of Plato’s idealism. Plato gives us in his 
image of the Cave in the Republic that we are all prisoners living 
in shadows. One philosopher turned round, and freed him- 
self from his shackles. When the philosopher left the cave he 
saw the sun shining of which the fire in the cave was à small re- 
flection. After having seen the great light Plato’s philosopher 
does not remain content with his own revelation. He returns to 
the cave and talks to the prisoners shackled there that what they 
take for reality is only a shadow cast by the light they do not see. 
The prisoners not having seen the light take the shadows to be the 
only reality and think that the philosopher is insane. Philosophy, 
for Plato, is the love of wisdom, the fine flower of serenity. Ploti- 
nus says : ‘Withdraw into yourself and look, and if you do not 
find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a statue 
that is to be made beautiful; he cuts away here, he smoothes 
there, he makes this line lighter, this other purer, until a lovely 


s work. So do you also ; cut away all that 


face has grown upon hi 80; ¢ x 
is excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is 


overcast, labour to make all one glow of beauty, and never cease 


chiselling your statue, until there shall shine out on you from it 
the godlike splendour of virtue, until you shall see the perfect 
goodness surely established in the stainless shrine. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel makes Jesus say, “Iam the Truth” The 
religion of truth js based on spiritual inwardness. The descent 
of the spirit at Jesus’s baptism or of his temptation in the wilderness 


1 Proverbs, XX. 27 
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must have been the story of his inner experience. In their 
present form they are externalized. In Christianity we are called 
upon to follow the example of Jesus. We are to be made like 
unto him by bringing our natural desires and expectations into 
subjection to the Universal Purpose. William Law says : ‘To have 
salvation from Christ is nothing else but to be made like unto him ; 
it is to have his humility and meekness, his love of God, his desire 
of doing God's wil.’ Jesus asks us to free ourselves from priestly 
control and undergo spiritual growth. We must be born again, 
born of the spirit of Truth. A Sufi mystic (twelfth century), Ayn 
al-qudat al Hamadhàni (d. 1131 A.D.) says: ‘He who is born 
from the womb sees only this world, only he who is born out of 
himself sees the other world.’ Ibn ’Arabi (thirteenth century) says : 
‘I am knowledge, the known and the knower. I am wisdom, the 
wise man and his wiseness.’ (60.16) Both the Buddha and 
Jesus tell us : *Be of good courage. I have overcome the world." 
Religion is spiritual change, an inward transformation. It 
|is a transition from darkness to light, from an unregenerate to a 
regenerate condition. It is an awakening, a reborn-ness. We 
must break the bonds that are laid on us by our first birth 
and rise above our original imperfection through blood and 
tears. 

By groaning and travailing we rise from division and conflict 
into freedom and love. The flame of the spirit has to be kindled 
in each individual soul. This is not the result of the acceptance 
of dogmas or historic events. We must get across the frontiers of 
formulas and the rigidities of regulations. Religion is an experience 
which affects our entire being, ends our disquiet and anguish, the 
sense of aimlessness of our fragile and fugitive existence. This 
state may appear to be one of retreat, of escape from a threatening 
world. The mystic claims that the realization of his yearning is far 
richer and deeper than the deepest satisfactions of this world. 

It cannot be said that man, when he feels lonely, inadequate 
and incomplete, in the shock of his loneliness or isolation craves 
union with the Ultimate Reality. When he has this contact he gets 
back to the world and loves and serves his fellowmen spontaneously. 
The cosmic process has for its goal the kingdom of free spirits where 
the son of man becomes the son of God. The first fruits of the new 
species of spiritual personality are already manifest on earth in the 
saints and sages of the different religions. 


—— 
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No language is adequate to describe the existential character of 
the spiritual experience, the ravishment of the soul when it meets 
in its own depths the ground of its life and reality. This is the ulti- 
mate religious evidence. Whatever their race, creed or nationality 
may be, the evidence of these seers is unanimous. William Law says 
that it is a cause of profound thankfulness that ‘so many eminent 
spirits, partakers of the divine life have appeared in so many parts 
of the heathen world, glorious names, sons of wisdom, Apostles 
of a Christ within.’ These spirits who hold that religion is not an 
academic discipline but a mystery to be lived have more in common 
with each other than with the bulk of the adherents of their own 
religions. The destinies of the new religion are bound up with 
their views than with the findings of priests and scholars. 

In theories of religion, the being of the soul is made into an 
object. All religions are human attempts to reach the Ultimate 
Reality. The great mystic philosopher Nicholas of Cusa penetrated 
to the discovery that ‘God is sought in various ways and called by 
various names in the various religions, that he has sent various 
prophets and teachers in various ages to the various peoples." 
It is one of the tragic confusions of religious history that as a faith 
becomes credal, the creed by which man communes with the Di- 
vine supplants the Divine. The prophet who announces the message 
becomes himself an object of worship supplanting the higher truth 
in which he believes. We become ambitious for our formulas, 
for our prophets, for our organizations. 

The menace to religion as spiritual adventure js the claim of final \ 
solution. A regimented mind is not suited for spiritual purposes. 
We should recognize alternative approaches to the mystery of God. 
We all seck the same goal though under different banners. Each 
one’s life is a road to himself, to self-realization. 

It is difficult for us to adopt today the view that the Scriptures 
are literally inspired, that every word of them should be treated as fac- 
tually true. Intellectual authority is superior to inherited authority. 
Scriptures are the records of the experiences of the great seers who 
have expressed their sense of the inner meaning of the world through 
their intense thought and deep imagination. Scientific theories and 


historical statements cannot be integral parts of religious scriptures. 
The seers to whatever religion they may belong agree that man 

is confronted by something greater than himself which, in contrast 

to human nature and all other phenomena, is Absolute Reality. 
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It is also Absolute Good for which man is athirst, that needs not 
only to be aware of it, but be in touch with it. That is the condition 
in which he finds himself at home in the world. After enlighten- 
ment Fox found that ‘all creation gave another smell beyond what 
words can utter. When we have the experience of the Reality, we 
try to preserve its memory by attempting to convey it through words. 
We know that no finite form can convey adequately the sense of in- 
finitude. The Greeks, the Indians and the Chinese do not look upon 
religious theories as giving literal interpretations of the experience. 
They are symbolical representatives of the intuited truth. The Sup- 
reme is above all religious systems. He is without end or limit 
though theologians attempt to set limits to the Supreme. There are 
historical views which are sometimes alien to the essential truths. 
These are accepted for communicating the message to the members 
ofa society in a particular stage of history. What is permanent 
and universal is translated into something temporary and local. 
The Quran states that every nation has been given divine guidance. 
‘Thou (O Muhammad) art but one who warneth, and for every nation 
there is a (divine) guide." And again: ‘Unto every people did 
we send a messenger, to teach them to worship God. There 
are as many ways to God as there are souls whom he has made. 
Each person is unique and his relation to God is also unique. 

When religion becomes organized, man ceases to be free. 
If we think that it is a question of life or death what concept of God 
we accept, then our hearts are filled with fury. It is not God that 
is worshipped but the group or the authority that claims to speak 
in his name. Sin becomes disobedience to authority and not vio- 
lation of integrity. For Simone Weill (1909-1943) faith is to believe 
that God is love and nothing else. Everything else including theolo- 
gical dogmas and ‘the unconditional and global adherence to all that 
the Church has taught and will teach, which St. Thomas calls faith, 
is not faith but social idolatry.’ Arguments in favour of official 
Christianity, she said ‘sound like the slogans for “Pink pills for Pale 
people". To look for shelter or consolation in religion is error. 
*Religion as a source of consolation and peace of mind becomes a 
Sort of an advertised patent medicine." As such ‘it is an obstacle to 
true faith. In this sense atheism is purification.’ 

‘Sura 13-5-37 
*Sura 16-5-37 


*Quoted in Sorokin: The Ways and Powers of Love (1954), p.163 
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Goethe's drama Faust begins with a Heavenly prologue in 
which God and the Devil discuss the highest image of the Deity 
which man can frame when worshipping him. But the God and the 
Devil agree that the God as imagined by man is a pitiable creature 
when compared with the Reality of God. We should not confuse the 
image of God as man conceives him with the reality of God. The 
different images are to be accepted as aspects of a deeper unity. 
We should perceive spiritual unity beneath the divergent symbols 
and individual preferences. 

We should not look upon our religious heritage as an indivisible 
whole. We should make a distinction between the spirit of religion 
and the forms, ceremonial, ritual, marriage customs, food rules 
and social organization which are its forms. Accidental accretions 
are not as valid as spiritual truths. 

Religion is not compatible with moral ease. Men cannot stand 
away from social order. We must love our neighbour in an effective 
sense. Though your Constitution says that all men are born equal, 
it means that though we are not equal in many respects, we are equal 
in this that we are called upon to face suffering and endure it. We 
must, therefore, develop compassion. The path of spiritual growth 
leads away from egoism, self-will, from a sense of personal 
superiority, in the direction of humility, openness of mind, a 
sympathetic understanding of the needs of others and a willingness 
to take responsibility. Talmud has it: ‘Would that they have for- 
gotten my name and done that which I commanded of them.’ 
In international relations also, we should adopt an attitude of for- 
bearance and understanding. They are invincible. The import- 
ant point about our moral life is, not whether we are Hindus 
or Muslims, Jews or Christians, but whether we are good 
or bad. 

The mingling of peoples is compelling us to define our attitude to 
faiths other than our own. We are obliged to look at our religions 
in the light of other faiths. We should see them with new eyes. 
Since you are familiar with Christianity, I may use its developments 
to illustrate the variety of views held in regard to the relations to 
other faiths. 

For Karl Barth, non-Christian religions are invitations of the 
devil to draw men away from the truth. He says: ‘God’s revelation 
is the annulment of religion’, taking religion to mean a system of 
thought and culture. He'was repelled by the liberal theologians of 
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the late nineteenth century who sought natural and rational 
explanations of the supernatural events recorded in the Christian 
Scripture. They looked upon the Gospels as the uncertain and frag- 
mentary recollections of the impact of a great prophet on his con- 
temporaries. Itis also said that they are the poetic expressions of the 
great truths of religion. The truth of Christianity for Karl Barth 
is that Jesus behaved as God and man and he was capable of sus- 
pending the laws of nature which derive from the will of God. So 
he makes out that religions framed by men are mere self-assertions, 
forms of unbelief, attempts at self-justification and self-redemption. 
For him, even Christianity as a religion is one among others. Self 
disclosure in Christ is the fulfilment of man's needs and is a judge- 
ment on all man-made religions. Christ stands as fulfiller and judge 
of contemporary and empirical Christianity, as of other religions. 
Both Christian and non-Christian religions are condemned as sacri- 
legious human attempts at self-justification in contrast to the Bib- 
lical revelation of God. Barth emphasizes the sovereignty of God. 
All have sinned and fall short of the glory of God. Apparently, he 
overlooks the other saying—'The Creation waits with eager longing 
for the sons of God to be revealed,’ 

The history of religions illustrates the tragic effect of an into- 
lerant and exclusive faith. If we adopt Barth’s view and look upon 
God as a jealous one there will be no peace in the religious world. 
This view of religion has been a stumbling block to sensitive souls 
and led to the abandonment of religion by them. I am persuaded 
that this view of Christianity which led to the Inquisition and the 
Wars of Religions is not fair to the teaching of Jesus that God is love. 
To think that any human being or institution has the monopoly of 
God's truth is to commit the sin of pride. ‘Think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to our father for God is able of these 
Stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’ When we think that we 
Possess the truth, it is inevitable that we should be hard on those who 
do not share it. At the root of all faiths is God who is neither Hindu 
nor Christian, neither Jew nor Muslim, 


y Gandhi wrote to an American Missionary who claimed that the Christian 
way is the best for all: “You assume knowledge of all People which you can 
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Others who follow Karl Barth affirm God's unique, final, full, 
unsurpassable revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ, and that this 
revelation involves a break with the past. 

There is the view of universal revelation which has the support of 
Justin, Clement and Origen, that the Logos or Word of God inspired 
all that is true and good in the religious thinking of men, preparing 
them for God's supreme, unique, revelation in Christ. The seeds 
of Logos, Logos Spermatikos were scattered in all mankind. Justin 
proclaims: *All who have lived according to the Logos are Chris- 
tians, even if they are generally accounted as atheists, like Socrates 
and Heraclitus among the Greeks." Clement of Alexandria looked 
upon Greek philosophy as ‘a preparation for Christ’, ‘a school- 
master to lead us to Christ'.? He brought about the marriage between 
Platonism and Christianity. The early Fathers enriched Christian 
mysteries by using the ideas of Socrates and Plato. Augustine’s 
views are well-known. ‘The salvation brought by the Christian 
religion has never been unavailable for any who was worthy of it.’* 
‘What is now called the Christian religion always existed in antiquity 
and was never absent from the beginning of the human race until 
Christ appeared in the flesh. At this time, the true religion which 
was already there, began to be called Christianity. It is now 
admitted that in the course of its development, Christianity has 
drawn upon Greek metaphysics and mystery religions. Even the 
religion of the New Testament, in the words of St. Paul, is ‘debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians'5 It is obvious that Christianity 
is an organic part of world religious development. It has 
grown, like every other religion, in a long, historical process. It did 
not come into the world as a ready-made supernatural system. 

The other religions also bring us into contact with the eternal 
word of God and are sometimes called a preparation for the New 
Testament. Christian faith is viewed as a fulfilment of other 
religions. 

Thomas Aquinas distinguished between General and Special 
Revelation. The former is common to all mankind by which men 
attain to the knowledge and existence and unity of God. Revealed 


1 I. Apology, 46 

2 Stromata, Y. V. 28, 32 
3 Epistle C, 11.5 

* Retractions, 1. XIII. 3 
* Romans., I. XIIL 3 
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religion is above reason though not opposed to it. It is the way of 
faith by which men accept the Doctrine of the Trinity and the Per- 
son of Christ as true God and true man.* Non-Christian religions 
are the result of a general revelation open to men as men and the 
Christian faith is the result of a special revelation in Jesus Christ. 

If God is love, it cannot be that mankind lived for thousands 
of years without the revelation which he gave to the tribe of Israel 
and the adherents of other religions were shut away from his love. 
When Francis Xavier went to Japan and preached to its people 
that God in his mercy sent his son into the world, he was asked 
why God waited so long before acquainting the Japanese and other 
people with his great love. The revelation of a God of love must 
embrace all nations, ages and religions. But if he restricts his reve- 
lation to the chosen people of the Old and the New Testaments and 
allows a large part of humanity to sit in darkness and death, he 
cannot be a God of love. God manifests himself throughout his- 
tory. 

If Christian religion is to be true to its main tradition, it should 
admit the operation of divine revelation in non-Christian religions. 
As knowledge of non-Christian religions is spreading in the West, 
the conception of the unity of all religions is slowly gaining accep- 
tance. Apart from miracle stories, cult symbols, eschatological 
ideals and ecclesiastical institutions which seem to be similar in 
different religions, the deeper aspects are also profoundly akin.* 

More than a hundred years ago Joseph Gorres gave impressive 
utterance to this fact. One Godhead alone is at work in the Uni- 
verse, one religion alone prevails in it, one worship, one fundamental 
natural order, one law and one Bible in all. All prophets are one 
Prophet ; they have spoken on one common ground in one 
language, though in different dialects. As the great civilizations of 
every kind are the same, the unfolding of one life, so are also the 


1 See Romans, I. 20 
* Professor Friedrich Heiler in an important article on ‘Christian and 
Non-Christian Religions’ writes: ‘The doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation 


nity which does not have an array of striking parallels in the i - 
Christian faiths.— Hibbert Journal, January 1954 xa E 
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great mythical elements of the whole world the same and the whole 
religious genesis a single growth, planted by the very Spirit of God, 
and, nourished by him with the airs of heaven and the dews of earth 

unfolding itself in joy throughout all ages.! $ 

Even the conviction that one’s own faith gives a deeper insight 
into reality need not engender hostility to those who cherish other 
beliefs. We may look upon others as fellow-seekers of truth. 

Every religion is passing through self-analysis and self-criticism 
and is developing into a form which is sympathetic to other religions; 
No religion has yet uttered its last word. No religion can retreat 
from modernity and science. With the spread of scientific know- 
ledge, religions are becoming liberal, though a few cling to dogma 
as their only defence in this predicament. They are attempting to 
reach to what is of fundamental importance, the common root in the 
spiritual world from which each individual may gain a clear insight 
and a firm faith in his own religion. 

The goal of the universe is a deep fellowship of the spirit. 
All religions which today are in a process of self-understanding and 
spiritual exchange are getting near each other. No one need give up 
one's own religion and engage in a syncretism. We can learn from 
other religions in a spirit of mutual respect. Nothing true should be 
alien to us. St. Ambrose's saying which was adopted by Thomas 
Aquinas is worthy of acceptance. ‘Every truth by whomsoever it is 
spoken is of the Holy Spirit." When Francis of Assisi picked up 
a paper and was told that what was written on it came from a pagan 
writer, he replied : ‘That means nothing, for all that is said, whe- 
ther by pagans or anyone else, comes from the wisdom of God and 
has reference to God, from whom comes every good thing." 

Religion has emerged mature from the criticism of science 
and social conscience, accepting whatever is valid in other religi: 
When the faiths interact, our own religion is imperceptibly modified. 
The unreal yields to the real. We give up the notions of chosen 
peoples, chosen nations and chosen creeds. If we are to create a 
spiritual unity which will transcend and sustain the material unity 
of the new world order, we need inter-religious understanding. The 
new religious situation will be not an endless homogeneity but an 
organic unity where we will have sympathetic understanding and 


1 Quoted by Professor Friedrich Heiler in the Hibbert Journal (January 


1954), p. 111 
2 Thomas a Celano, Vita II, ed. Alencon, pp. 173 ff. 
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appreciation of other faiths. All religions will express themselves 
as forms of the universal religion of knowledge and love and from 
this standpoint we will be able to criticise the past history and 
present doctrines of every religion with severity as well as sympathy. 

Even though we follow different roads, our goal is the same, 
reaching the ultimate mystery. We are all engaged in the same 
quest. We must treat one another as spiritual brethren. Tolera- 
tion should be transformed into love. 

There is a movement towards unification in all religions. Dis- 
unity started fairly early in the Christian Church. Two important 
breaches of Christian unity occurred in the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries respectively.. In 1054, the Christian Church was split 
into two groups, one covering the countries of Eastern Europe and 
Egypt and Syria with Constantinople as its main centre, the other 
the Catholic Church covered the countries of Western Europe with 
its centre in Rome. Since then the Eastern Church had remained 
separate. Five hundred years later in the sixteenth century, the 
Reformation disputed the claims of the Pope and Protestant Church- 
es arose in Germany, Franch, Netherlands, Switzerland, England 
and Scotland and the Scandinavian countries. 

Apart from the main divisions of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Eastern orthodox Church, under each of them there are 
widely divergent groups. While some of the Protestants treat the 
essence of Christianity as the acceptance of the apocalyptic-eschato- 
logical world view, others reject it as being the expression of the 
mind of the period in which those passages of the Old and the New 
Testaments were written. For the Fundamentalist these beliefs 
are essential, while for the Modernist they are not. From the time 
of St. Paul's letter to the Church at Corinth, attempts to end the 
divisions have been made continuously to bring the Christian 
Churches of East and West together but the Roman Catholic Church 
does not participate in them since it is convinced that the way to 
Christian unity is submission to the Pope at Rome. Co-operation 
among the churches in matters of doctrine and common action in 
grappling with the problems of social life have been the main 
objectives of these movements. The second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches was held at Evanston, 

Tt is our hope that this movement will be extended to the livin 
faiths of mankind. A world civilization can grow on the basis of 
co-operation among religions. It will broaden our vision of divine 
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activity in life and free us from narrowness and dogmatism. All the 
religions are our inheritance and we should not squander it away. 
There are bound to be religious differences in the world. When 
we wish to grow in partnership, we do not advocate an undifferen- 
tiated universalism or an easy indifferentism. We accept differences 
and plead for a healthy growth of unity. It is not our desire to obli- 
terate the differences but we wish to use the differences to strengthen 
and enrich partnership. We must develop the right temper of mind, 
a world loyalty through a spirit of fellowship among mankind. 
We should promote free co-operation among all who believe in God 
or an Ultimate Spiritual Reality. Whatever our religious views 
may be, we are all one family under God. Joachim of Fiore spoke 
of the coming ‘Church of the Spirit’. All those who observe the 
two commandments, *Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’, belong to that universal Church. 
According to the writer of the last book of the Bible, there will 
be no temple in the heavenly Jerusalem for God will be all in all. 
If we do not take note of the currents of thought and aspiration 
but claim to speak of infallible truth about God, discard the canons 
of social justice, overlook that God finds something of himself in 
each religion and not fully in any, if we do not develop community 
of minds in a world that is desperately threatened by instruments 
which we ourselves have devised, the number of unbelievers will 
increase and God himself may join the camp of unbelievers. 


THE METAPHYSICAL QUEST 


I 

E is a great honour to be invited to address this University whose 

scholars made outstanding contributions to the understanding 
and exposition of India's cultural heritage. They have revealed not 
only to the world at large but even to the Indians themselves the 
greatness of their classical tradition. The two Schlegels—one of 
whom, Wilhelm von Schlegel (1767-1845) was the first occupant 
of the Chair of Sanskrit and Oriential studies which was founded 
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in 1818 in this University—Schopenhauer, Max Müller, Paul 
Deussen, Jacobi, Eggeling, Rudolf Otto and scores of others dedi- 
cated their lives to the study of Indian thought. I do not mention 
those who are still happily with us, engaged in the same pursuit. 

German scholars for the first time brought out critical editions 
of the four Vedic sarthitds. They published critical editions of 
many literary and philosophical texts. They brought to their work 
not merely vast knowledge but deep sympathy. Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (1767-1825) read the Bhagavadgità in the original and 
wrote to the well-known statesman Friedrick von Gentz (1764-1832): 
‘I read the Indian poem for the first time when I was in my country 
estate in Silesia, and while doing so I felt a sense of overwhelming 
gratitude to God for having let me live to become acquainted with 
this work. It must be the most profound and sublime thing to be 
found in this world! Max Müller asks that if we can be Christian 
Platonists why should we not be Christian Vedantists. He counted 
himself as one of them. Paul Deussen who translated into German 
the Upanisads and expounded their philosophy in a series of great 
works asked us in his farewell speech at Bombay to cling to the 
Vedanta philosophy. In his writings he attempted to make out 
that Parmenides, Sarhkara and Kant conformed to a single philoso- 
phical pattern of which he himself was an advocate. He and other 
scholars made us feel that Indian philosophical systems were not all 
mythology and moonshine but gave us total perspectives which 
were not irrelevant to our times. They were attempts to think out 
the problems of nature, man and God in a clear, consistent and 
comprehensive manner. It is rare to find members of one culture 
understand and appreciate the values of another. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century German Idealism of 
Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and their followers held a 
pre-eminent position in the world of thought. Even in the begin- 
ning of this century, when I took to the study of philosophy, German 
Idealism had leadership and its exponents in Britian, Green and 
Nettleship, Bradley and Bosanquet appealed to the Indian mind, 
for the varieties of Idealism they developed had affinities with the 
different systems of Indian Idealism. While Deussen found many 
parallels between Śarhkara and Kant, Rámànuja's Absolute qualified 
by cit, consciousness, and acit, non-conscious matter, reminded 
one of Hegel'sthought. For Hegel the Subject matter of logic is the 
‘idea’, This is externalized as ‘nature’ and returns to itself as ‘spirit’. 
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German thinkers stimulated the intellectual life of other nations in- 
cluding Great Britain and India. 


n 

The metaphysical temperament which seeks to penetrate be- 
hind the limited knowledge which comes to us through sense per- 
ception and interpret the nature of the world by means of general 
ideas has characterized the Indian mind from the beginning of its 
history. The German mind has been reputed for its profundity of 
thought, imaginative power and the capacity to probe into the depths 
of human experience. There are two paradoxical aphorisms of 
Goethe which reveal the inquiring spirit of the German mind. ‘Man 
must persist in his belief that the incomprehensible is comprehen- 
sible, otherwise he would cease to explore.’ “The highest happiness 
of a rational being is to have explored what is explorable and quietly 
to revere what is unexplorable.’ To attempt to see things, persons 
and events in their inter-relationship is inevitable to the human mind. 
Metaphysical ideas are founded on a basic awareness of what is 
implied in experience and cannot be altogether justified by scientific 
measurement or rational logic. We cannot attain clarity in regard 
to them. Those who were greatly impressed by the triumphs of 
science found systems of metaphysics irrelevant, if not meaningless. 
While the scientifically inclined were hostile to metaphysical views, 
the religiously inclined felt that the prevalent systems of speculative 
idealism dwarfed the nature of the human individual and permitted 
the intrusion of reason into the realm of faith. The individual loses 
his significance if the whole universe is the march of the Absolute. 
So protests were made against the doctrine of Absolute Idealism 
in the interests of scientific knowledge and the significance of the 
individual. Science and faith were both opposed to metaphysics. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857) and Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) 
appeared about the same time. But their hostile reactions to Hege- 
lian Idealism were not taken seriously at the time. They have now 
become articulate and attractive to many thinking people. The 
two wars which we had in one generation, the political and social 
upheavals through which we passed, the general misery and hope- 
lessness of life have resulted in a state of disruption, disillusionment 
and despair. In the state of intellectual confusion and spiritual pro- 
stration, we are taking to all sorts of remedies, theological orthodoxy 
(Karl Barth), neo-scholasticism (Jacques Maritain and Etienne 
Gilson), Marxist materialism, Logical Positivism or Nihilistic 
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Existentialism. We wish to be saved, at any cost, from a sense of 
lostness, homelessness and these systems profess to give us a sense 
of belonging. 

Sooner or later we have to come to grips with life, find our bear- 
ings and reach certain beliefs and values. It is not a question of 
whether we should have a metaphysics or not for we all have one. The 
question is whether it is to be an unexamined and even unconscious 
metaphysics or a system of ordered thought which is deliberately 
achieved. Even systems of logical positivism and existentialism, 
which revolt against metaphysics set forth metaphysical views. 


m 

Comte claimed that there are three stages of mental develop- 
ment. In the first stage the theological men seek to explain the 
world in terms of myths. In the second, the metaphysical men seek 
to account for things by devising speculative, rationalistic theories. 
But the third stage, the positivist, is that of modern science, in which 
we are content to trace, discover and record what is observed to 
happen without trying to go beyond facts. Metaphysics for Comte 
was pre-scientific and is superseded by science. The positivism 
developed by Comte was not a theory but a method, which sought 
in every field for scientific explanations instead of theological dog- 
mas or metaphysical speculations. 

Logical Positivism wishes to adopt the empirical method. Its 
revolt against idealism did not in the early stages mean a revolt 
against metaphysics. G. E. Moore, for example, said in 1910 that 
‘the most important and interesting thing which philosophers have 
tried to do’ was to give ‘a general description of the whole of the uni- 
verse"! Bertrand Russell announced in 1918 his intention of set- 
ting forth *a certain kind of metaphysic'? He developed a System 
of metaphysical realism. Paul Natorp (1854-1924) the co-founder 
of the Marburg school speaks of an ascent from the world of con- 
tradiction to a region of pure harmony and unrestricted affirmation. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein became the starting point of two different 
Schools of philosophy, Linguistic Analysis and Logical Positivism. 
He tells us that all true Propositions are contained in the natural 
sciences and philosophy cannot make any true assertions on its own 
account. Its sole function is to clarify our thoughts. 


* Some Main Problems of Philosophy (1953), P. 1 
* The Philosophy of Logical Atomism 
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The function of philosophy is the analysis of science and its 
logic and language. We cannot seriously consider questions of 
philosophy unless they are precisely stated. But linguistic analysis 
is itself an approach to metaphysical thinking. Logical positivism 
has great respect for science and mathematics and has developed 
a distaste for metaphysics. It affirms that metaphysics is in principle 
impossible or meaningless. It adopts the verification principle as 
the criterion of meaningfulness or significance. The meaning of any 
statement is evident from the way in which it could be verified. It 
is assumed that verification must always terminate in empirical 
observation or sense experience. The only exceptions are the ana- 
lytic formulas as those of mathematics which do not require to be 
empirically verified. The statements of metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians, moral and aesthetic judgements could not be empirically 
verified and therefore they are non-significant, meaningless. 

Only statements require to be empirically verified and not com- 
mands, entreaties, promises, interjections or expressions of inten- 
tion. 

Many difficulties arise here. First, positivists themselves have 
expressed metaphysical convictions like the doctrine of physicalism. 
When we speak of rivers and mountains, flowers and fruits, birds 
and animals, when we classify the objects of the world, we are on 
the metaphysical track leaning to empirical realism. When science 
speaks of the world as having a continuous structure and uses the 
concepts of nature, cause, law, it is marking metaphysical assump- 
tions about the structure and continuity of nature. What gives 
value to scientific discoveries is derived from a source other than 
science itself. Logical positivism which rejects the validity of meta- 
physics on the ground that metaphysical satements are incapable 
of empirical verifitation is itself a metaphysical view that sense ex- 
perience is all and any statement that cannot be tested by itis un- 
intelligible, meaningless. 

Is experience limited to sense experience? We cannot deny the ex- 
perience of purpose, of choice, of vision of beauty, of apprehension 
of truth, though they may not be capable of scientific measurement. 

Husserl’s phenomenology is an attempt to be as empirical 
and realistic about the world of thought as other empiricists have 
been about the world of sense-perception. Husserl holds that the 
ideas of which we are aware in thought are objectively real even 
as are the things with which we are in contact in sense- perception. 
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If the latter exist as we perceive them, the former subsist as we think 
them. We must develop that intensity of intellectual vision by 
which we shall see the ideas which subsist in the world of thought as 
they really are, in all the detail of their logical structure. 

Again we have experience of values, of the world of spirit. 
We speak of darsana, seeing, vision, when the soul is penetrated 
by a Being that is immensely more powerful than itself. The soul 
turns inwards and concentrates in the central part of its being when, 
withdrawn from body and space, beyond relation and time it enters 
into the presence of Divine Creativity. This is not a rare or privi- 
leged event. No one is so poor as not to have felt its light and li- 
beration. Whether we speak of union or communion with God or 
commitment to God we have an experience which is spiritual, not 
Perceptual or conceptual. It is true that we have no other source 
of knowledge than experience but this experience is of different 
kinds, of scientific laws, of moral obligation, of spiritual reality. 

Again we have both direct and indirect verification. This build- 
ing is tall. It can be verified directly; the theory of relativity is 
Verified by its consequences in so far as they are calculated and ob- 
served, This is indirect verification. Any metaphysical theory can 
be verified indirectly by its adequacy to account for the observed 
facts. Speculative metaphysics is a tenable inquiry with a field 
of its own. 

Indian philosophic thought finds an empirical basis for its conclu- 
sions. By an examination of given facts, it constructs a theory of 
Reality, which has logical consistency and empirical adequacy. 
Reality is what is ideally intelligible, Bradley says, what may be, if 
it must be, it is. 

Modern philosophic thought is reverting to the ancient concept 
of the world as samsdra, perpetual movement, a procession of events 
which supersede one another. The world we know, which science 
Studies, is process. It is not complete in its present Situation. It 
derives from the past and moves into the future. Does it reveal 
another beyond itself? If it does, what is its relation to the process 
itself? Is this process purposeful? These are questions of meta- 
physics which we cannot avoid raising though we may not be able 
to answer them satisfactorily. 

Science tells us that there is regularity, law discernible in the 
cosmic process. There is not only movement but the movement 
seems to have a direction. No situation is exactly identical with the 
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past out of which it has arisen. The element of novelty is not al- 
together predictable from the past though it may be related to the 
past which we notice when once it occurs. The cosmic process is 
not a never-ending repetition of a limited number of situations. 
The present adds significance to the character of the past and may 
pave the way for the realization of unexpected possibilities of the 
future. 

If a tree grows from the seed and the child grows from an em- 
bryo, we seem to be justified in assuming a purposeful quality in 
the life experience of these units. Does not the story of the life- 
process indicate a directional significance? The vast astronomical 
and geological processes have provided the environment required 
for the appearance and development of life. From life arises ani- 
mal mind, from animal mind human intelligence and from it spirit, 
wisdom, compassion, joy. 

The very effort of man to know the secrets of nature, to sit in 
judgement on it indicates his participation in the creative process. 
"The scientist’s self-dedication and moral concern show the primacy 
of the living spirit in him. 

Marxism which is aware of the cosmic process and its trends 
tells us that matter itself is dialectical. But matter and dialectic 
do not mix. We cannot attribute to matter the dialectical be- 
haviour which Hegel gives to mind. Engels in his Dialectic of Na- 
ture observes: ‘Our mastery of it [nature] consists in the fact that 
we have the advantage over all other beings of being able to know 
and correctly apply its laws.’ The human subject is superior to 
the object. Nature and human existence are not self-explanatory. 

The world can be interpreted in terms of the activity of a Being 
who transcends it. Even as there is continuity between the seed and 
the tree, the child and the man, there seems to be a continuing iden- 
tity which endures through all changes of process. This identity 
finds expression in the variations and changes of the process, in 
the potentiality of energy, in the direction of biological growth, 
in social change. The human being enduring through the years is 
an image of the larger identity of the whole to which he is related. 
That is why he is capable of participating in the work of that larger 
Spirit who is the meaning of the universe discovered at the end 
though implied from the beginning. The evidence for this ultimate 
identity is to be discovered not in the interstices of knowledge 
but in the whole process, with its ordered and progressive character. 
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Sarhkara, for example, tells us that there is a fundamental principle 
standing behind and beyond the world process which inspires and in- 
forms the process which is steadily manifesting new values. 
ekasydpi küfasthasya citta-taratamyàt jfdnaisvaryanam 
abhivyaktih parena parena bhüyasi bhavati. 

In 1784 Herder published the first part of his Ideas for a 
Philosophical History of Mankind. In it he argues that all things 
are actuated by a single spiritual principle, which works differently 
at different levels but is essentially one in its operations. Even 
Thomas Hardy in his The Dynasts saw the world not as a machine 
but asa living organism moving to a purpose, namely, redemption. 
The Immanent Will is groping towards self-knowledge. It has re- 
sulted in the evolution of the human soul whose active and increas- 
ing self-knowledge is the highest expression of the Universal Force. 

Bergson, Alexander, Llyod Morgan and Whitehead develop a 
view of the universe in which Spiritual values have a determining 
role. Science reveals to us that there is a spiritual presence greater 
than man. The end of man is to place himself in harmony with 
this presence. 

In India religion and metaphysics were not divorced from each 
other. In all the Scriptures rational Scrutiny of religious thought is 
insisted on. There can be no retreat from modernity and science. 
Metaphysical effort gives to religious thought dignity and strength. 

IV 

The Existentialist rejection of metaphysics is based on the re- 
cognition of the inadequacy and relativity of scientific knowledge. 
Existentialism is not a specific doctrine. It is a way of thinking 
which takes self-conscious existence as the proper subject and point 
of departure for philosophy. To exist is to be a self-conscious being 
vividly aware of himelf and engaged in a great personal adventure, 

Existentialism attacks the idealist position which looks upon 
world history as the march of the Absolute Spirit in which the human 
individual has little part. But all historical acts are acts of men. 
Men make history. 


The Bhavavadgita says that of all types of knowledge the knowledge 
nt. We must achieve a profound 
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understanding of what is meant to be human. The knowledge 
aimed at is not psychological knowledge which is after all a species 
of scientific knowledge. Psychology gives us the mechanism and 
conditions of existence. It breaks man into a series of fragments 
which are studied by the different sciences. Man is treated as an 
object among objects, emptied of spiritual orientation and moral 
certitude. Instead of individuals science gives us concepts, 
doctrines. Man becomes a collection of ideas, feelings and desires. 
A tennis ball is an object but man is both subject and object to him- 
self. Existentialism attempts to study the meaning and values of 
existence. For this we have to pass beyond science. 

Religions, especially Hinduism and Buddhism, describe the 
broad features of human life, the pervasiveness of suffering in a 
way not wholly alien to the doctrine of the Existentialists. The 
world is subject to time, historicity, change. Lifeis haunted by 
death, beauty by decay. Nothing abides; everything passes away. 
What remedy avails against this malady of mankind? The Upa- 
nisad writer prays: ‘Lead me from the unreal to the real; lead me 
from darkness to light; lead me from death to immortality.’ Lead 
me from the world of time to the reality of eternal life. The Buddha 
saw the world to be full of suffering, sickness, old age and death. 
The last of the four sights he encountered was that of a recluse, 
with a radiant and tranquil face, who answered the Buddha’s ques- 
tion by stating that he was in search of liberation from time, being 
afraid of birth and death. Indian thinkers take birth and death 
and not merely death as symbolic of time. Impressed by the vanity 
of our projects, the futility of our achievements, the restlessness of 
temporal life, its confusions and contradictions, its ultimate nothing- 
ness, the Buddha tells us that each one has to pass through it all in 
order to fulfil himself and recognize at the depth of all struggle the 
lasting peace of nirvana. The Buddhist asks: Why am I bound to 
be what I am? Why should I wear the mask of this personality 
and endure its destiny with all its limitations and delusions? How 
can I attain another state, that of not being anything particular beset 
by limitations and qualities that restrict my pure unbounded being? 
St. Paul asks, who shall deliver me from the body of death? He 
announces that ‘the last enemy to be destroyed is death’, Augustine 
speaks to us of ‘the ceaseless unrest which marks the temporal life 
of the individual’. 

The psychological dissatisfaction with the meaninglessness 
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of the world is the stimulus to the metaphysical quest. Man is 
dissatisfied with his finitude because he has infinite longings. His 
ontological interest is a challenge to transcend the human predica- 
ment and seek another world, a new level of being. Man becomes 
aware of his finitude because of his potential infinity. When he is 
aware of his existential situation, he becomes aware of the power of 
Being in him. When he is aware of his sin, this consciousness is the 
shadow of the absolute standard in him. It is a demand which the 
soul makes on itself. It is not God's judgement but man's own 
judgement on himself. He knows and applies the absolute standard 
because he participates in the nature of the Absolute. According to 
Advaita Vedànta, the reality of. Brahman the supreme Being does 
not need to be proved since it is a datum of consciousness, bound up 
with the consciousness of man's own existence. 

Being is the answer to meaninglessness. Being does not have its 
consummation in nothingness. Death is not all. The transition 
from becoming to Being is an attempt at the restoration of metaphy- 
sics. Religious life is the life lived in the power of Being. It fosters 
and develops the metaphysical urge and ministers to the need in 
man for adoration. 

In recent European thought Kant may be treated as the fore- 
runner of both Positivism and Existentialism. At the beginning of 
the Critique of Pure Reason he says that because our knowledge arises 
in experience that is no proof that it is derived from experience, 
Kant distinguishes three levels of cognitive activity, the Aesthetic 
with the forms of perception, the Analytic with the categories of the 
understanding, and the Dialectic with the Ideas of Reason. The 
categories of the understanding are a Priori conceptions, structural 
tendencies of the mind without which we cannot have knowledge 
of sensible phenomena. They are not logical abstractions but active 
manifestations of the unifying principle of mind. They apply to 
objects of sense as conforming to the universal conditions of a pos- 
sible experience, phenomena, and not to things as such, noumena. 
A transcendent use of these a priori principles is illegitimate. 

While the categories of the understanding are immanent, 
that is, adequately realized in sense-experience, the Ideas of Reason 
are transcendent. No objects can be presented in experience that 
are adequate to them, the Subject, the supersensible substance from 
which conscious phenomena derive, the object, the world, the to- 
tality of external phenomena and God, the union of subject and 
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object, the source and unity of all existence. Though the Ideas of 
Reason have no objects in a possible experience, they are yet the 
ideals of all experience. We cannot apply the categories of the un- 
derstanding to them. The soul, the world and God are not substances 
and causes. If we apply the categories, we get the pseudo-sciences 
of Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology and Rational Theo- 
logy. The Ideas indicate the aspirations of thought, the demands and 
dreams which we cannot relinquish. There is no science of objects 
answering to the Ideas of Reason, though we are obliged to act 
as if there were such objects. Our cognitive activity rests on a faith 
and a hope. 

Everything empirical is conditioned and relative while the 
Ideas are absolute and unconditioned. Moral life gives a deeper 
meaning to the Ideas of Reason. The intuitive apprehension of the 
moral law is different from the logical apprehension of objects in 
space and time. Kant tells us that we can have apprehension of the 
unconditioned. ‘After we have denied the power of speculative 
reason to make any progress in the sphere of the super-sensible it 
still remains to be considered whether data do not exist in our prac- 
tical cognition which enables us to render determinate the transcen- 
dent character of the unconditioned, and in this way, as metaphy- 
sics seeks, to over-step the bounds of all possible. experience with 
our a priori knowledge—which knowledge, however, is valid only 
from the practical point of view.’ What metaphysics tries in vain to 
prove by purely intellectual means is all the time accepted by the 
ordinary man on the basis of practical or moral experience. It is 
not an object of scientific knowledge but of rational faith. In 
his inaugural Dissertation, Kant speaks of intuitus intellectualis. 
The ideals of truth, goodness and beauty are the expressions of the 
Spirit in us. Their objects are ontological, the very substance of 
being. The contents of spiritual consciousness are the conditions of 
human knowledge, morality and aesthetic life. The unconditioned 
principles are more Ideas of Spirit than of Reason. Sense, Under- 
standing, and Reason are the three ways in which the Spirit in us 
functions. The appeal of metaphysics is to a judgement more basic 
than either sense-experience or rational logic. It attempts to assess 
the reasons for and the limitations implicit in the presuppositions 
of science and logic. 

Kierkegaard speaks of the existential dread but the dread is what 
spurs the individual to that leap of despair which is faith. It is 
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the dread of the soul suspended between finite existence and its 
infinite possibility. Kierkegaard’s work on the Concept of Dread 
ends with the words: ‘So soon as psychology has finished with 
dread it has nothing to do but to deliver it over to dogmatics.** 
When Kierkegaard speaks of the power of angst over existence, 
it is with the intention of helping man to escape from that power. 
Man's awareness of angst makes the world for him a desolation. 
His analysis of human existence was made with an apologetic 
purpose. Kierkegaard affirms that the transition from psychology 
to dogma is always an act of faith and not one of logical 
necessity. He denounces metaphysical system-building as found in 
Hegel, in the same way in which Luther protests against the 
intrusion of Aristotelian philosophy into the Kingdom of faith.? 
For Kierkegaard man's relationship to God is what makes him 
human. 

The great German thinker Paul Natorp reminds us of an Indian 
teacher who adopts silence as the best expression of the great 
mystery. Truth exists by its own majesty. Its language is silence. 
When we sit near a seer, he does not deliver a message but we sense 
the consuming heat and the kindling light of his spirit. He creates 
a mood, a temper rather than a conviction or a belief. To be born 
again and become as a little child was for Natorp the highest goal 
à man can reach and he feels that nobody has achieved it, not even 
Jesus. This religious background determines the philosophical 
ascent from the world of confusion and contradiction to a region 
of pure harmony and unrestricted affirmation.* 

Sartre’s existentialism, though avowedly atheistic, lends con- 
siderable support to a spiritual view of the universe. He gives us 
a way of thought which seeks to be baptized into faith. He affirms 

* E, T. by Walter Lowerie (1946), p. 145 

2 Martin Luther writes: ‘All the articles of our Christian belief are, when 
considered rationally, just as impossible and mendacious and preposterous. 
Faith, however, is completely abreast of the situation. It grips reason by the 
throat, and strangles the beast.’ On this Karl Barth makes the remark : “He 
who can hear this, let him hear it, for it is the beginning and end of history.” 
—Professor H. J. Paton : The Modern Predicament (1955), pp. 119-120 


ontain: X Absolute all Separation is overcome, 
all distinctions vanish, all relations are merged. 
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that even if God did exist, man would still have to be his own savi- 
our. We should be brave enough to face reality and not accept 
consoling myths contrived to give us peace of mind. We must be 
prepared to live with angst. 

Albert Camus tells us that the myth of Sisyphus! teaches us the 
hopelessness and futility of man’s situation. We have to roll the 
rock of existence without any hope of rest or of finding any meaning 
in our life. He calls man’s relation to the universe the Absurd 
but he contends that this relation is to be fulfilled through courage 
and reason on man’s part. This is, however, a sign of man’s faith 
in himself. 

For Martin Heidegger, authentic existence is one in which man 
finds himself and unauthentic existence is one in which the individual 
is lost and scatters himself in the world. He is uprooted when he 
falls into the world; he is not then disturbed by the ultimate issues 
of existence. When his security is taken away from him the mood 
of anxiety breaks in to shatter his contentment. He has then a sense 
of alienation, that he is cut off from his true self and its authentic 
possibilities. Evil is a falling away of man from himself, from his 
authentic being. When the original possibilities are lost or are ren- 
dered inaccessible, we have a state of fallenness. The deeper his fall 
into the world the further is he from himself. To restore authenticity 
means to unify the scattered self, so that it is withdrawn from false 
concerns and stands in its original possibilities. Conscience is the 
call of the authentic self to the fallenself. For Heidegger we approach 
most closely and intimately to reality in human existence. By ana- 
lysing self-consciousness where reality discloses itself to us, we will 
attain knowledge of the objective nature of things. By profound 
metaphysical thinking we can overcome the self-estrangement of 
our existence, get reconciled to reality and give meaning and hope 
to our existence. 

For Karl Jaspers, existence is not an idea but the most concrete 
form of experience. It has not the character which abstract ideas 
have. To know oneself as a finite being in a world which conditions 
and restricts one's liberty is to know oneself as transcended. All that 
exists tries to get beyond itself. ‘Man cannot remain himself 
except by living in a relationship with the Transcendent.’ When 
Jaspers insists that man is ‘open to the Transcendent’, he is referring 
to the capacity of man to transcend himself. The conviction of the 

1 The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays. E. T. by Justin O'Brien (1955) 
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meaninglessness of life leads us to a new being which promises crea- 
tivity, meaning and hope. There is need for believing that below the 
actuality of existence there is the mystery of Being. 


h 

Philosophy is said to be a darsana, a vision, a new way of seeing 
beyond the horizons of time. When this seeing, which is a sudden 
growth in understanding, occurs our whole outlook on the world 
is transformed: When Bergson defines metaphysics as ‘the science 
which claims to dispense with symbols’ he means that it seeks the 
intuitive vision of the Real beyond the distorting forms of conceptual 
thought. 

Religion is not a philosophical proposition, not a historical 
life. It is a personal discovery that the apparently indifferent world 
conceals as its reality an intimate concern for each individual, as 
of parent for child. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him and will sup with him and he with me." 

Eternal life does not take us away from the world of time. 
It reveals to us the world as a reflection of the Divine splendour and 
the bond of its unity. The world is not a threat to man's authentic 
being. We have to livein the world with the Perspective of the eternal. 
Man’s true life is not one of material security. His life then is one 
built on sand. His authentic existence of understanding and love is 
one built on rock. Man is essentially a creator dealing with existence 
which aspires to Being. He is nota lonely ego in an impersonal na- 
tural order. He becomes a pulsating centre of action by the sub- 
mission of his will to the Transcendent. By his submission the soul 
becomes both acting and acted. Its freedom coincides with the 
Divine Activity. Its sole end is to perfect the creation of the human 
species. When charged with the vision of unity, the self returns 
to the world of action, bringing with it a new comprehension of 
its relation to others, seeing both itself and them as personal entities 
bound together in a process of mutual creation. Its activity has a 
religious significance and must be understood in the light of a uni- 
versal and divinely inspired creative Process, whose end is the union 
of all human beings. 

This view is the only answer to the casual character of our lives 
where we do not have any significant Purpose, where we are alarmed 

1 Bhagavadgita, XI. 44 
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by life's risks and uncertainties, where we do not have faith in the 
future. 

The revolt of modern philosophy in its Positivist and Exis- 
tentialist forms has been a healthy and liberating influence. But we 
cannot rest content with revolt. We need constructive philosophy, 
an articulation of ultimate presuppositions about the world we live 
in. This is possible only by hard metaphysical thinking. Faith has 
to bearationalone. Metaphysics is not the enemy of faith. It alone 
can restore to men the spiritual wholeness which they seek to attain 
but fail todo. It is the metaphysical effort that gives dignity to the 
human species. No culture can last unless it supports this effort 
and encourages the confidence that man is capable of insight into 
the nature of the process in which he participates. 

India and Germany for centuries have been keen on the meta- 
physical quest. Both the peoples are convinced that if our common 
experiences are to be understood they require to be interpreted in 
terms which reach beyond the perceived and the obvious. It is my 
earnest hope and wish that the seekers in our two countries along 
with others may work together in the pursuit of this great objective. 


GENERAL 


INDIAN RAILWAYS CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


2 dps origin, growth and expansion of the railway system 
are all epitomized in this Centenary Exhibition. You 
see there an engine which drew one of the first trains, 
and I travelled from New Delhi to here in a train drawn by 
an engine which was made at the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works. 

On this occasion of prospect and retrospect, as Shri Vasist 
Said, we have to remember the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
Who was the Governor-General from 1848 to 1856. In those years 
às a liberal imperialist, he tried to do his best for introducing great 
improvements in communications and other things in this country. 
He was responsible for introducing the telegraph. Again, he made 
the postal system cheap and effective by the use of the railways. 
Till then mails were being carried by couriers and runners, by 
horses and camels or by carriages and boats. After the introduc- 
tion of the railway mail service, the postal system increased 
manifold and we are able to reap the benefits of all the changes 
that Lord Dalhousie introduced. 

That the railway system affected the social life and habits 
of our people need not be reiterated, It broke down distances, 
Physical and psychological. It brought together people from dif- 
ferent parts of our country and gave them a sense of responsi- 
bility and political unity. It reduced the incidence of famine by 
facilitating the transport of food grains from surplus to deficit 
areas, 

It used to be said of a great country that it was hell for the 
Poor, paradise for the rich and purgatory for the middle classes. 
I do not think such a characterization is likely to be made of our 
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country. We have pledged ourselves to the building of a Welfare 
State. Our Minister for Railways just now described to us the things 
that have been done during the recent five or six years after the 
attainment of independence. He has linked up parts of the country 
with one another which were not hitherto connected by railways. 
He has paid great attention to the amenities of third class passengers 
and the comforts of workers are also being taken into account. 
On the whole, every attempt is being made to increase the welfare 
of the railway worker, of the railway passenger and indirectly of 
the people atlarge also. But, as the Minister has said, there are 
also ever so many things which require to be done. In a vast country 
like this, there are still undeveloped regions which are inaccessible 
to communications. The success of our Five Year Plan in its 
different sectors of Agriculture, Industry, and Multi-purpose 
Projects will depend on the capacity of the Railways to provide 
transport facilities. 

The Minister referred to the primary need of rehabilitation 
of railway track, of rolling stock and other equipment and he has 
also told us about the need for development. But he ended up 
by saying that all these things are conditioned by the state of our 
finances. In other words, finance is the greatest bottleneck. 
We have the will, we have the purpose, we have the ambition 
and we are anxious to build as rapidly as possible a Welfare State 
in this country. But there is this financial trouble. Perhaps if the 
international tension is somewhat relaxed, more funds may be 
made available for constructive purposes. 

Recent developments in the international situation seem to 
be a little more promising. The deep darkness which enveloped 
the world since the end of the war has dispersed a little and a few 
bright rays of light are visible. In the last few weeks we have had 
several indications from the Communist world of a wish for co- 
operation with the Western democracies. Faith in the peaceful 
co-existence of different systems requires us to avoid not only mutual 
interference but even the appearance of it. Perhaps the world 
will be greatly reassured if the Cominform is abolished even as the 
Comintern was abolished during the Second World War when 
nations like Russia and America fought and suffered together. 
Democracy is based on diversity, tolerance and mutual respect. 
If the great Powers show mutual respect and consideration, 
the nightmare-world in which we live may pass into one of light 
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and sanity. The great funds which are being spent for destruc- 
tive purposes, for increasing the weapons which inflict death, may 
then be utilized for the purpose of promoting the interests of life. 
Then our Railway Minister may come forwardtosay : 'Herethere 
is some relief, here I am getting some more funds and it may be 
possible for me to build the railways and to expand the whole 
system and make it possible for people in distant villages also to 
have more frequent contacts with the rest of the country." 

The Centenary Exhibition has given a sense to us that a truly 
democratic spirit prevails among the workers. Democracy is re- 
cognizing the value of the service done by the smallest and the 
biggest. We may worship God in our own way. The spirit of 
worship is one though the flowers we offer may be varied and may 
be of different qualities. So also, from that old gentleman who 
came up here, who served the railway for 53 years, up to or down to 
our Railway Minister, they are all working for one common cause. 
They have a sense of their responsibility ; they have a sense of the 
contribution which they are making to the railway system of our 
country. It is essential, therefore, that this spirit of democracy, 
that feeling of family sense, that sense of comradeship should 
prevail among the workers in all the fields and factories of our 
country. 

It is a commonplace to say that today a social and economic 
revolution is in our midst. That revolution must be ensured success. 
If we succeed in bringing about that revolution by democratic 
Processes, it will be a greater victory for democracy than any 
number of military victories in the battlefields. If we are able to 
build up a Welfare State by peaceful, parliamentary, non-violent 
processes, the whole Cold War will disappear and we will be able 
to establish that the objectives of a Welfare State could be realized 
by methods which are non-violent in their character, This railway 
system of our country—whose purpose and administration are 
evident to any one who goes round this Exhibition—has been worked 
with the full co-operation of all people. 

I should like to take this opportunity to congratulate the Rail- 
way Minister, Members of the Railway Board and all the ordinary 
workers who are also contributing to that on the success that they 
have attained. The other day a foreign expert said that India is 
one of the twelve best administered countries of the world. Well, 
if India is well administered, the Railway Administration has 
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also contributed to the good name which our country has 
acquired and I do hope that the Railway Administration will go on 
working with honesty, with efficiency and increase the reputation 
which our country has for good administration. 

We are in a critical time. We have ideas, we have purpose 
and all that is necessary is we must dream and think together, 
aspire together and achieve our objective. But the first attention 
must be paid to our domestic problems. That depends on national 
solidarity and I do hope that the railway system of our country 
will continue to progress and will continue to assist in building a 
community materially and culturally high and give us a satisfied 
India which will be able to make an effective contribution to the 
world itself. 


DEVANAGARI SCRIPT REFORM 


I HAVE not paid much attention to this question though I know 
it is a very important one. 

Our Constitution lays down that ‘the official language of the 
Union shall be Hindi in Devanagari Script. The form of numerals 
to be used for the official purpose of the Union shall be the inter- 
national form of Indian numerals. (343-1) We are required to 
get Hindi adopted as the official language, if possible, within 15 
years. The Governments of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan have already adopted Hindi in Nagari 
script for official purposes. The use of Hindi will spread in other 
areas also. So it is essential that the script should lend itself easily 
to the requirements of printing, typewriting, etc. . With about 16 
vowel sounds, 35 simple consonents and a large number of com- 
plex conjunct consonents, the number of distinct types necessary 
for printing and typing exceeds 500. This number of graphic sym- 
bols does not make for easy or speedy communication. Different 
Committees have been set up for the purpose of effecting improve- 
ments in the script and their recommendations are to be con- 
sidered by us. 

The Nagari script is now used for Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, 
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Nepali. It is best that we have a uniform script in the whole 
country. Our aim should be simplicity and speed. We should not, 
of course, make changes simply to suit typing and printing. We 
have typewriters designed to suit the Chinese Script which contain 
over 500 symbols. Mechanical needs should not control changes 
of script. Our attitude in the matter should be neither resistance to 
all changes nor acceptance of wholesale changes. Shapes of letters 
change in course of centuries and even decades. The printing press 
has given some fixity to our script. Even today there are slight 
variations in the Nagari script between North India and South Indiz. 
Whatever changes are absolutely necessary for the popularization 
of the script and for its use in printing and typewriting, may be 
made so long as these changes do not injure the integrity of the 
Script. 

A telegraphic code for Nagari script has been introduced in 
some provinces, but I understand that the Tesponse to it has been 
poor, possibly because the international Morse code is simpler 
than the Nagari Morse code. 

We all know the difference between the alphabet and the script, 
between the order of the arrangements of sounds and the order 
of the shapes of the letters. Simply because our alphabet is scien- 
tifically arranged, it does not follow that our script is also scienti- 
fically fixed. A perfect language will have for its principle one 
sound, one symbol. In the present Nagari script, we do not have 
short vowels e and o as we have in some other alphabets. In 
Maráthi, Telugu and Tamil the sound of æ lis used. But it is not 
found in the Nagari script. In Tamil we have a sound zha as in 
Dravida Kazhagam. We have also the hard zr. These do not 
find a place in the Nagari alphabet. 

We have the same alphabet in 
different scripts. We may also arra 
Sanskrit order. This will help to 


many Indian languages but 
nge the Roman letters in the 


philosophy and religion outside India more easil 
During the last war the Indian Army, recruited from all the Pro- 
vinces of India, was successfully instructed in Hindi through the 
Roman script. It is sometimes suggested that both the Nāgarī 
and the Roman scripts may be used for the expression of Sanskrit. 
Such a co-operative usage will bring us into intimate relations with 
our Sanskrit heritage from which almost all the languages of 
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India are derived, and European culture. The Roman script adapts 
itself to expansion by the use of diacritical marks. The Roman 
script, it is contended, is not European in its origin but is really 
derived from Asia and is well suited for the expression of Sans- 
krit. I realize that this suggestion is beyond the scope of the 
Conference, which is convened for the specific purpose of effecting 
the necessary improvements in the Nāgarī script to suit the needs 
of the modern printing press, typewriting and those of the growing 
politically-conscious population. 

The suggestion that one uniform Nagari script should be em- 
ployed for all the languages of India will have to be considered 
with great care and caution. The use of the Nāgarī script for San- 
skrit in many parts of the country is not very old. We owe it to 
the work of the European Sanskritists and the unifying tendencies 
of the different universities from 1857 onwards. The first volume 
of Max Müller's edition of Rg Samhita was published from Ox- 
ford in 1854 and the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
which were founded in 1857 started prescribing Sanskrit texts in 
Nagari script. Till then Sanskrit works were written in Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya, Maithili, Mewari in Nepal, Sárada in Kashmir, 
Telugu, Kannada, Grantha in the Tamil country and Malayalam. 
The Nagari script was used for Sanskrit works in the Hindi area, 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Gujerat and Maharashtra. To suggest the dis- 
placement of native scripts by Nagari is not at the present time a 
practicable proposition. All these local scripts as well as Nagari 
are derived from the old Brahmi script. When Hindi in Nàgari 
script is more generally accepted in non-Hindi areas, the people 
who speak other languages will also become familiar with the Nagari 
script and perhaps may adopt it as an alternative to their own. 
In these matters, natural growth should be the method and not 
official imposition. 

The punctuation marks which are in use in English may be 
adopted. 

As for the international numerals or the Devanagari numerals, 
there are arguments for each. The Nagari script and the Nagari 
numerals, it is said, should go together. They form an organic 
whole. When it is decided to use the Nagari script, consistency 
demands that the Nagari numerals should also be used. On the 
other side it is said that international numerals are used the world 
over. Even countries like the Soviet Union which insists on the 
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general use of the Russian language by all its people, use the inter- 
national numerals and not their national ones. These numerals, 
it is argued, were originally Indian and spread to Europe through 
the Arabs. If the international numerals are used, accounting, 
book-keeping, etc. are greatly facilitated when trade and commerce 
are becoming international. It is suggested that in Hindi corres- 
pondence, the Hindi numerals may be used and in all other cases 
international numerals. 

In considering the different problems about the Nagari script 
we should not forget that we are living in an age of vast material 
and intellectual changes and that almost a new world is coming 
into existence. In this new world some of the inveterate prejudices 
and peculiarities now dividing nation from nation will diminish. 
Distance is no more an obstacle to the interchange of thought. 
As we envisage a co-operative world commonwealth, every attempt 
should be made to make the different people of the world recognize 
their kinship and solidarity. We should build bridges of commu- 
nication and understanding and not barriers. 


UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


Pe honoured by your invitation to inaugurate the regional 
Seminar on Low Cost Housing and Community Development. 
From the speeches now made it is clear that the Seminar is not a 
general conference and that the Working Group is not a talking 
shop, and that the Seminar is limited to technical specialists. I, 
therefore, appreciate the distinction of being asked to inaugu- 
rate it as I am in no sense of the term a Specialist in these 
matters. 

It is significant that this Seminar is organized under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations by the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
This shows that the problem of housing shortage is of a world- 
wide character, and its rapid solution will further considerably 
the prospects of peace and security in the world which are the main 
objectives of the United Nations. 
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While there is no country in the world today which is not faced 
in some degree by this problem, it is very acute and urgent in 
Asian countries where millions live in insanitary slums or filthy 
hovels, and many are literally homeless. 

The United Nations Charter places before the peoples of the 
world the ideal of a democratic society. This ideal is not altogether 
unfamiliar to the Asian people. In the third century B.C., Asoka 
said in Kalinga Edict II : ‘All people are my children (sarve manusyd 
mama prajah). Just as I desire on behalf of my own children, that 
they should be fully provided with all kinds of comfort and happi- 
ness (sarvena hitasukhena), in this world as well as in the other, 
similarly I desire the same (comfort and happiness in this world 
and in the next) on behalf of all people, evam eva me icchá sarva- 
manusyesu.” 

Disrespect for the common man is the essence of fascism and a 
great source of danger to the peace of the world. We have in Asia 
millions of people who are tattered, dusty, abject, feeble and for- 
saken by the future. Their poverty and prostration are not accept- 
ed as inevitable. The hungry and homeless people are not con- 
cerned with the intricacies of economics or the complexities of po- 
litics, but they ask for food, clothing and shelter. If weare to further 
the interests of peace and democracy, we as a Welfare State 
have to put ourselves on the side of the poor of the world. 
Wise policy consists not in opposing the social revolution 
which is inevitable but in being of use to it and in making use 
of it. 

In our country the problem of housing has assumed special 
importance and urgency in recent years. Increase in population in 
the last three censuses since 1921 has been 11 per cent, 14:3 per 
cent and 13:4 per cent, while the urban population alone has gone 
up by 21 per cent, 32 per cent and 54:1 per cent. The influx of 
refugees in recent years has aggravated the magnitude and the in- 
tensity of the problem. Our Government is doing its best by build- 
ing houses for Government servants and for displaced persons, by 
helping private building corporations and in other ways. If the 
housing needs are to be met adequately, it is essential to reduce 
the costs of construction. It is here that the deliberations of this 
Seminar may be of use to us. They may tell us how we can produce 
locally building materials on a large scale, adopt better techni- 
questhan we do now, and lower the costs of construction in 
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other ways. Only then will it be possible for us to provide 
adequate housing arrangements for person of low income groups. 
Even these houses should provide minimum standards of 
health and privacy and have essential services like lighting and 
water-borne sanitation. Our greatest need therefore is low-cost 
housing. 

In dealing with the problem there are two aspects to be con- 
Sidered. There is, first, the narrow one of providing housing for 
workers engaged in urban and industrial areas so as to ensure for 
them satisfactory living conditions and thereby improve the per 
capita outturn. But the more vital aspect relates to the provision 
of housing as a part of community building in rural as well as in 
urbanareas. Oneofthe main causes of the growing need for housing 
is the movement of people from the villages to the towns, and 
there can, surely, be no long-range solution unless conditions are 
created in the countryside which will induce people to continue 
to livethere in reasonable comfort. In a sense this is a part 
of the larger problem of providing more avenues for gainful 
employment in the non-urban areas, but better housing and 
greater attention to communal needs in our villages will secure 
a better balance, mitigate the acuteness of housing scarcity 
in the towns, and make altogether for a fuller and healthier 
life. 

Housing is not merely satisfaction of a material need for 
Shelter. It has a special purpose also. Our physical needs can be 
treated in two ways. We can treat them as material problems which 
we must solve in material terms or we can treat them as opportuni- 
ties for the expression of social values. There is the need to eat: 
We develop out of it the art of cooking and the domestic occasion. 
Out of the instinct of sex we develop the art of love and marriage. 
So also out of the need for shelter, we develop hearth and home. 
Housing is not merely the business of provding people with material 
accommodation. A house is not the physical satisfaction of a phy- 
sical need. It is not simply a house but it is a home, a centre 
of family life. The way in which we build houses should express 
our social thinking. 

I hope that your deliberations in regard to building materials, 
techniques, and achieving a balance between urban and rural 


development will be of benefit not only to the world but to us in 
India, 
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BALKAN-JI-BARI, PATNA 


AM happy to be here and inaugurate the annual session of the 

Balkan-ji-bari and pay my tribute to the work which this insti- 
tution has done for nearly thirty years. This is a conference of 
workers and a gathering of children. Children constitute the wealth 
of the country and by directing their energies in proper channels 
we improve the physical and mental health of the whole community. 

We have had in our country great respect for children. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad asks us to be done with learning and de- 
sire to live as a child: tasmád brahmanah pandityam nirvidya balyena 
tisthdset.. What are the characteristics of a bala ? Another Upa- 
nisad (Subdla) gives the answer : bala-svabhdvo asango niravadyah 
—the characteristics of a child are non-attachment and blame- 
lessness or innocence. Nietzsche says: “The child is innocence 
and oblivion, a new beginning, a play, a self-rolling wheel, a primal 
motion, an holy yea-saying.? We have worshipped the divine 
child Krishna. One of the most famous symbols of the Christian 
religion is the picture of the Madonna and the Child. 

‘Except ye become like little children ye shall not see the Kingdom 
of God.’ For Heraclitus, ‘the Kingdom is of the child’. To become 
like a little child is not easy. It costs us a great deal to acquire the 
grace and meekness of the childlike. The Chinese thinker Mencius 
observes: ‘A great man is one who has not lost the child’s 
heart." 

There are things which are hidden from the learned and re- 
vealed to the babes. Narada, who gives the knowledge of the Sup- 
reme Self according to Sabda-Kalpadruma (dictionary of words), 
approaches Sanatkumara who is represented in Indian tradition 
as an eternal child. The learned Narada goes to the unlearned 
Sanatkumara for instruction?. Y 

The child symbolizes open-mindedness, receptivity. Children 
are sentimental, warm-hearted and eager to make friends. A child's 
personality is sensitive and responds rapidly to the surrounding 
influences. Physical care of children is not enough, emotional 
care is also needed. It is far easier to mould the next generation 
nearer to the goal of a social democracy than to change the present. 

Inaugural Address, 3 February, 1954 
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By helping the children to love their fellows whatever be their caste, 
or community, we will develop a sense of brotherhood. By bring- 
ing all the children into one fold today we foster tomorrow a sense 
of community among all Indians. 

It is by false doctrine that the children are seduced from 
their natural springs of life. The social nature of the child is dis- 
torted into queer shapes by the poison of indoctrination. In our 
country we train them to feel that they are members of this caste 
or that community, of this province or that language group, and 
thus give a wrong twist to their minds. When it is our desire to 
train our people to feel that they are first and foremost citizens 
of this great land, this direction of the mind will have to start 
when they are little children. Every child is an experiment, an 
adventure into nobler life, an opportunity to change the old pattern 
and make it new. Every child is a distinct individual. A child's 
capacity for personal and social relationships should not be un- 
chanelled or misdirected ; if it is rightly guided, it will contribute 
to the enrichment and stability of the child's life. 

We have to give our children a sense of the great spiritual 
heritage and make them feel proud of their Indianness. durlabham 
bharate janma. It is difficult to be born in Bharat. To be born 
here provides a great opportunity to change the social structure of 
India and through it the nature of humanity. We should give child- 
ren an idea of our culture that all religions lead to God and they 
are only different pathways. To quarrel about the ways to God is 
both irrelevant and irreligious. Religious intolerance is against 
the spirit for which this country has stood for centuries. Our 
culture tells us that God dwells in the heart of every being, even 
if he be wicked or degenerate. This faith is the basis of democracy. 
It asks us to practise charity (dana), self-control (dama) and com- 
passion (day). It impresses on us the importance of our action, 
that every act has its consequences. The world is a moral order. 
Transgression of the moral law is followed by punishment. We 
cannot be unjust with impunity. We must therefore love justice. 
These lessons are to be conveyed to the children by means of songs 
and stories, play and work. By celebrating national festivals and 
anniversaries of great leaders, children grasp the spirit of our heri- 
tage. The lives of the great characters of the world give the child- 
ren what Whitehead calls a habitual vision of greatness. Excursions 
may reveal to them the vastness of our country and the greatness 
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of its art and architecture. Children get their first picture of the 
past from historical tales, and prejudices inculcated at an early age 
are difficult to eradicate later. We should not grow up thinking that 
our country has always been right. History books should be care- 
fully written and should promote friendship among nations. We 
must help our children to think of India as a whole, as a nation with 
its part to play in the world. We must give them a sense of historical 
perspective and check the events of the day against those of the past. 
Books for children, films for children should be carefully prepared. 
There should be special radio programmes for children into which 
great care, vitality and imaginative experience are put. Radio and 
cinema must enlarge the horizons of children and send them back 
tobooks. Great books are the basis of our culture and civilization. 
We must keep children aware of the value of good reading, give 
them the opportunity to see and handle neatly produced books. 
This organization fosters international contacts by means of 
pen friendships. The dangers of a narrow nationalism are avoided. 
Care of children is not only a science but an art. We need 
people who have a genuine. love and respect for children. It is 
essential that ideas of children's welfare should spread in the vil- 
lages. An organization like this should not complain of lack of 
workers. Many ladies of middle class families may be in a position 
to spare a few hours a week and be trained for this purpose. Muni- 
cipalities and Town Committees should consider it their duty to 
provide parks and playgrounds, libraries and nurseries, ba/bhavans 
for children, for sometimes neither homes nor schools offer ade- 
quate opportunities for the talents and energies of children. 
This organization aims at supplying the gap. It should also strive 
to improve the tone and character of children's schools. I hope 
that by the activities of this organization the children's cause will 
be given high priority in our plans for social reconstruction. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


AY I, at the outset, offer my good wishes and congratulations to 
those who have been awarded today Diplomas, Certificates and 
Prizes. Their hard work and disciplined effort have had their reward. 


Convocation Address, 12 February, 1954 
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A very distinguished scientist, whose name may remain un- 
mentioned, said it was all agriculture and not culture. His remark, 
I dare say, was only a play on words. There is an essential connec- 
tion between Agriculture and Culture. We are all familiar with 
Aristotle's oft-quoted saying that we must live before we can live 
well. Before we build a civilization, a social order which will 
foster cultural creation, we must secure continuity of food supply. 
So long as a people remain in the hunting stage and depend for 
their existence on the precarious fortunes of the chase, they cannot 
develop a settled life. Their energies will be spent on the perils 
and chances of the hunt. If the nomads who gather food become 
the tillers who grow food, we have the basis of culture. When 
' people settle down totill the soil and provide for the uncertain 
future, they find time and inclination to develop the arts and the 
traditions of civilization. They build huts, temples, schools, domes- 
ticate animals, breed cattle and transmit more effectively than 
before their mental and moral heritage. 

As culture has its roots in agriculture, great civilizations deve- 
loped round large rivers which made the surrounding soil fertile 
and offered easy communications. These civilizations centered 
round the Yangtse, the Ganges, the Nile, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

The disappearance of favourable conditions may destroy civiliza- 
tion. Vast climatic changes, exhaustion of the soil, earthquakes 
and floods may threaten the life of any civilization. There is 
hardly an ancient culture which does not have the story of the 
Flood. It lingers inthe memory of peoples. But the reason- 
ing man led by the instinct for survival devises ways and means to 
overcome these threats and obstacles. When the stick was made into 
à plough, it was a modest invention, but its importance was great. 
In the Rg Veda!, Sità is invoked as presiding over agriculture or 
the fruits of the earth. In the Ramayana we read that Janaka 
himself held the plough and tilled the earth when at the touch of 
his plough Sita sprang up from the furrow of the soil. To avoid 
entire dependence on rain and destruction by flood, dams were 
constructed. The dams raised by Chandra Gupta functioned till 
^. D. 150. Remains of ancient canals are to be found in all 
parts of the country. Till the other day we were not behind 


many of the progressive nations of the world. Owing to circum- 
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stances which I need not pause to consider here, we fell behind. 
Our scientific development was arrested and our society became 
stationary. We still adopt old methods with the result that, though 
a very large majority of our population is engaged in agriculture, 
we suffer periodically from famines and food shortage. 

Today we are passing through an all-round renaissance. The 
Council of Agricultural Research which has attained its Silver Jubilee 
is one expression of it. It has served as a clearing house and co-ordi- 
nating agency for all advanced agricultural research. The status of 
the Institute has grown with the years and it is a matter of gratifica- 
tion that scholars from countries of South-East Asia are also being 
trained here in Agricultural Research and Statistical Investigations. 
The popularity of the Institute is evident from the fact that you 
are unable to select more than a fraction of the total number of 
qualified candidates, who seek admission. 

When I visited a few Agricultural Colleges some time ago as 
a member of the University Education Commission, it struck me 
as somewhat strange that the actual tillers were not touched much 
by the agricultural education imparted in the Colleges. Our 
farmers may be ignorant, but they are not lacking in intelligence. 
Dr Voelcker of the Royal Agricultural Society of Great Britain who 
visited India in 1890 reported : ‘Certain it is that I, at least, have 
never seen a more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined 
with hard labour, perseverance and fertility of resource than I have 
seen at many of the halting places in my tour.’ I have no 
doubt that if we make the results of scientific research available 
to the farmers, they will utilize them in their farm practices. The 
results must be publicized by visual education, radio, bulletins 
in our principal languages, microfilm services and by other 
means. 

Agriculture is a major national issue. Our Five Year Plan 
recognizes its great importance. We have large projects intended 
to increase our food production, and we have succeeded in increas- 
ing it. And yet our practices are of a primitive type and our 
farms are uneconomic. Land legislation has not been sufficiently 
courageous and imaginative in all parts of the country. Even 
where the cultivator is willing to improve his technique, debt 
and lack of resources stand in his way. While some of these 
problems are for the Government, Central and Provincial, you, 
gentlemen, who have taken your Diplomas and Certificates and 
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Prizes today can do a great deal in educating our peasantry who 
form 70 per cent of our population. While you carry out your 
own researches, it is your duty to spread knowledge of advanced 
agricultural technique among the people. I hope that in years 
to come you will succeed in modernizing our agricultural prac- 
tices. I wish you well. 


OPENING OF HOSPITAL IN AHMEDABAD 


AM happy to behere and participate in the proceedings of this 

morning, declare the Hospital open and transfer its manage- 
ment to the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation. 

Ahmedabad has been famous for its industrial magnates. Two 
of the hardest things in life are to acquire wealth by honest effort, 
and when one has acquired it, to use it properly. Many of the 
millowners here have acquired wealth and a few of them have 
learnt to use it properly. This Medical Trust is an example of 
the latter. As Shri Morarji Desai just explained to you, this 
Medical Trust has grown from small beginnings in 1936 to its 
present position due to the generosity of the family of Shri Vadilal 
Lallubhai. This whole Trust is the product of private enterprise 
encouraged by our national leaders. The foundation stone of 
the original dispensary as also of the present Hospital was laid 
by the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, whose name is permanently 
associated with our struggle for freedom and after the attainment 
of freedom with the consolidation of the country, with the integra- 
tion of the States. If we have faith in our own destiny, we feel the 
need for unity within the country. Sardar Patel's remarkable ser- 
vices to our country make for national unity which is the essential 
pre-requisite of our freedom. The hospital in Ellis Bridge was 
declared open by Shri Morarji Desai. Gujarat is rightly proud 
of its contributions to our political and cultural Renaissance; 
the great work of the Father of the Nation ably assisted by Sardar 
Patel and Shri Morarji Desai will be remembered for long. 

You rightly take pride in the fact that the facilities of the 
Medical Trust were thrown open to all people irrespective 
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of caste and creed, sex and age, high and low, rich and poor. 
It is the lack of this spirit that exposed us to the invaders and the 
spoilers, and the cultivation of this spirit in all walks of life will 
foster national solidarity. 

There is a queer view that the outlook of this nation is other- 
worldly, not this-worldly, it is world-negating and not world- 
affirming, that we despise the world as an illusion and concentrate 
on things above. There cannot be a graver or more erroneous 
misconception. While we look upon this world as unreal, if 
detached from its basis in reality, when looked at as rooted 
in reality, it acquires great significance. Sarisára is a perpe- 
tual succession of events, one superseding the other but 
is this succession mere change without any order, without any 
intelligibility, without any purpose ? If we look at it we find 
that it is a progressive unfoldment of reality. It is an increasing 
manifestation of the values implicit in reality, matter, life, mind, 
intelligence and spirit. The fulfilment of man consists in his 
acquiring spiritual freedom. Samsara is to help us to attain 
moksa. This moksa does not mean a repudiation of body and 
mind or of the world. 

Life eternal or amrta means the play of the vital organism, 
the satisfaction of mind and the abundance of spiritual peace. 
One is a step to the other. Without the proper development 
of bodily life eternity cannot be gained. That is why the Yoga 
Sūtra insists on the development of kdya-sampat or physical 
prowess, rüpa ldvanya bala, vajrasamhananat váni kaya-sampat. 
We call our medical science dyurveda, the science of life. It is 
Grogya $üstra. |t is the science of health. Health is not the 
mere absence of disease ; it is positive well-being, making 
for efficiency and joy in life, in all works, intellectual and 
spiritual. The unhealthy people are those who are bored, 
who seem dead to the glamour of life, to the challenge of life. 
Healthy people have faith in action, in life. The science of life, 
the science of health stress the preventive aspects more than the 
curative. They try to make us health-conscious. 

In our country today we do not have enough medical facilities 
for our population and its incidence of disease. Our rate of infant 
mortality is still very high. Though the average expectation of 
life has increased by four or five years, the waste of human potential, 
of things worth while in people is still large. 
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According to the so-called oath of Hippocrates, the father 
of Greek medicine, the doctor must swear ‘to make no pretence 
of magic, never to take advantage of a patient's sufferings or fears 
but to remember always that he enters a sick man's house as a 
friend to all who dwell there.’ We have had hospitals of two 
kinds from early times. ASoka’s inscriptions speak of purusa- 
cikitsà and paśu-cikitsā, treatment for men and for animals. 

I am delighted to know that this Hospital which has been 
doing excellent work all these years is now equipped with up-to- 
date apparatus and instruments and has provision for a hundred 
beds which may be increased to 250. 

The medical staff is whole-time and it is a pleasure to know 
that they are not only able but devoted. Treatment of suffering 
patients requires not merely skill but devotion. Faith in the doctor 
goes a long way in effecting recovery. He must have the healing 
touch. Dr Desai’s example will be followed by others, I hope. 
Medical science is rapidly advancing. There are many specia- 
lized branches in it. Workers here may be able from their own 
knowledge and experience to contribute to growth in it. 

It is unfortunate that lawyers and doctors have not been able 
to make substantial contributions to jurisprudence and medical 
research as our physicists and chemists have done. Perhaps 
opportunities have not been available. In such institutions they 
may be forthcoming. 

Blessed is he who has found his work. There is no other 
way to happiness. In taking charge of this Hospital the Muni- 
cipal Corporation is discharging its obligations to the people of 
the city. I only hope that the spirit of devotion to suffering huma- 
nity will animate the Corporation authorities in dealing with the 
problems of this Hospital. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE OFFICE 
OF THE ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL, MADRAS 
I AM happy to be here in response to the kind invitation of my friend 
Shri Narahari Rao to lay the foundation stone of the Office 
of the Accountant-General, Madras. Shri Narahari Rao has 
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given you an account of the way in which the different branche 
of this office were scattered in the city of Madras and how he has 
been endeavouring to bring all of them together into one central 
building and how—thanks to the interest taken by the Govern- 
ment of India—he has succeeded in his efforts in finding suitable 
places for the offices of the Accountants-General in the different 
centres of this country. He has enumerated Chandigarh, Bhuba- 
neswar, Bangalore, etc. In other words, whatever may have 
been the difficulties in the past, today we are happy to note that 
there is a site here, a building will soon come up and the officers 
of the department will be able to work here in healthy conditions— 
the Auditor-General says that in healthy conditions they will 
work better than they used to do hitherto. We reciprocate 
his wish. 

Shri Narahari Rao also pointed out how the Accountant- 
General's office in Madras arose out of the beginnings of the East 
India Company. As businessmen, they were interested in the 
maintenance of proper accounts and audit and the very office 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General is based on the British 
model. It is something which is above all party and political 
considerations. The Comptroller and Auditor-General is not 
appointed because he has rendered any political services to the 
country ; he is appointed because of his independence and expert 
knowledge. His responsibilities are not to the party in power, 
not to the Government of the day but to the tax-payers, to the 
Parliament which includes the representatives of the tax-payers. 
The analogy in the British Administration is to Her Majesty’s 
Judges. Their office is of a judicial character. Being an academic 
man, I may claim that the qualities needed in the academic world 
are also the qualities needed for the officers of the Audit and 
Accounts Department. An objective and intensive study, a 

disinterested desire to find out the truth and a willingness to face 
the truth even if it is inconvenient and unpalatable—these are the 
qualities which are necessary in the academic world and I take 
it that they are the qualities expected of the officers of the Audit 
and Accounts Department. 

This State has contributed many able and devoted servants 
to the Audit and Accounts Service. They have earned for them- 
selves a very high reputation and it is my hope and earnest prayer 
that that record will be kept up and the best people, irrespective 
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of other considerations, will be recruited to the Audit and 
Accounts Service and that they will be able to do their duty so far 
as the country's interests are concerned. Shri Narahari Rao 
spoke with a natural and legitimate pride in the work of the Audit 
and Accounts Department. By and large the officers of the De- 
partment have done their work well. I am not a technical man, 
I know nothing about auditing and accounting, but I do hope 
that the advice tendered by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
for the separation of audit and accounts will be accepted and 
implemented in due course—I hope it will not be a long course— 
by the Government of India [Shri V. Narahari Rao : ‘and the States 
also'] and the States also—my friend corrects me. 

Recent reports have revealed to us serious irregularities in 
the working of the administrations themselves. They have referred 
to the great losses sustained by the Government by errors of 
judgement, "negligence, incompetence, inefficiency. It was all 
right during the war period when we wanted to speed up business 
and therefore we relaxed standards. There is no justification 
today for relaxing standards. Ours is a poor country, its resources 
are limited and we cannot afford to risk any kind of waste and 
the Audit and Accounts Department will have to look upon their 
functions as functions of the greatest public utility by pointing 
out errors and by showing where and how we can remove abuses, 
effect economies, increase efficiency and reduce waste of expen- 
diture. These things are very essential. Shri Narahari Rao 
spoke to us about the way in which the Accounts Department 
sometimes find fault with the States. There is a popular feeling 
that, if the Accounts people are well thought of by the States, 
there is something wrong about them [laughter] and if they are 
not well thought of, they are doing their duty properly ! That 
may be so or may not be so. I do not believe that the different 
departments of the State are working at cross purposes. All 
that I mean is that the Accounts Department must not be afraid 
of courting unpopularity. They must not go about always saying 
things which will please their superiors. There is an increasing 
tendency in our country today to say things which our superiors 
wish to hear and it is that tendency that has to be resisted. I 
do hope that these people who are the watch-dogs, so to say, 
of the public funds or the tax-payers’ money will exercise great 
vigilance and control and see to it that we get a proper return for 
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every rupee we spend and there is a proper utilization of public 
funds. 

My friend Narahari Rao is retiring shortly. I have known 
him for over thirty years. I have observed his steady rise to the 
present exalted position. When he looks back on his long record 
of work in different capacities, he can have the satisfaction of having 
done his work with fearlessness, with independence, with impar- 
tiality and with a single-minded devotion to duty. These are the 
qualities which have marked his career. He has said things which 
are unpalatable to the powers that be. He has not made a secret 
of the failings of the Government wherever he had noticed failings. 
But wherever he found there was enough to justify praise, he was 
the first man to offer praise. Praise where praise is due, criticism 
where criticism is justified—that has been the policy which he 
adopted, and we are proud that our first Indian Comptroller and 
Auditor-General has set an example which can be followed by 
others. All those who are in the lower hierarchy, in the lower 
rungs of the ladder, also require to be competent and they must 
realize that they are doing work which is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the State. 

I go round the world ; I see countries which are making progress 
and countries which are subject to upheavals. When I look back 
on the conditions which bring about great social upheavals, 
I notice that three conditions always prevail before revolutions occur 
— whether it was Russia in 1917 or Germany in 1932 or China 
in 1949 or Egypt in 1950. The three preliminary conditions for 
great upheavals are lack of national cohesion, economic depression 
and corrupt and unclean Governments. Lack of national 
solidarity has always been a precedent to social upheaval. If we 
want to ward off a revolution in our country today we should 
try to subordinate linguistic, provincial, communal and religious 
considerations to the supreme duty of building up a great State. So 
far as the Audit and Accounts Service is concerned, it is an All- 
India Service. The members of that Service have nothing to do 
with considerations of province, etc. They should develop what 
I may call an all-India patriotism. 

Secondly, we should fight economic depression. If people 
starve and suffer from poverty and unemployment we have a 
condition precedent to social upheavals. We are trying to build 
up a Welfare State. Building up a Welfare State is not to be 
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Tegarded as merely a motive for promoting one's own welfare ! 
It is the welfare of the country which we have to set before our- 
selves, and there the work which the Audit and Accounts Depart- 
ment can do is great. By exposing failings, by revealing defects, 
you set before the country a great standard and see to it that our 
Schemes are carried out with economy and efficiency. 

The third condition which brings about upheavals is a corrupt 
and unclean Government. As Shri Narahari Rao himself said, 
the Audit Department is obliged.to say things which are embar- 
rassing to the Government but it is the duty of its officers, on 
account of their loyalty to the country, to act as a check even on 
the Government of the country. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is responsible, as I said, not to the Government of the 
country. He must serve as a check even on the Government. 
He must have control over even the Exchequer. Government 
may make mistakes. It is wrong to assume that the Government 
can do no wrong. The Auditor-General is independent of the 
Executive. But if Administrations, operating departments, spending 
departments and the Accounts Department work together in 
close collaboration, the Accountant-General will give financial 
advice before schemes are formulated and exercise financial 
control later. It is the duty of the Audit and Accounts Department 
to carry out the financial policies of the Government and main- 
tain the authority of Parliament. If I have one advice to give 
if I am presumptuous enough to give any advice to the officers, 
of the Audit and Accounts Department, it is this : Do not shrink 
from truth for fear of offending men in high places. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL CONFERENCE, DELHI 


Ig is a great pleasure for me to be here on the occasion of the 
first meeting in India of the Administrative Council of the 
International Hotel Association. I am happy to know that so 
soon after the formation of the Federation of the Indian Hotel 
Association, the Federation had been able to invite the Council 
to meet in this country. 
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I am afraid that my own acquaintance with the problems 
you will consider is very meagre. My only claim to be here is 
that I happen to be a much travelled man and I have stopped in 
hotels of different kinds in different lands. 

At a time when our attention was limited to our country we 
tried to promote an understanding of the different peoples and 
institutions of our country by means of pilgrimages : Banaras 
and Rameshwar, Puri and Dwarka have been important pilgrim 
centres. As we travel from one place to another we acquire an 
idea of the different peoples, their institutions and temperaments. 
Even when communications were difficult people travelled from 
one part of the world to another to visit holy places. The scenes 
of the life and work of the Buddha in India, the holy places in 
Jerusalem and Mecca in Arabia are visited by Buddhists, Christians 
and Muslims. 

In former ages the world consisted of a number of societies 
slowly evolving on their own lines. Out of their varied experiences 
came the treasures of wisdom, art and science which we have 
inherited. Now the world is converging into one society. Modern 
transport has reduced the boundaries of the world to the dimensions 
of a small country; physical proximity has led to a mingling of races 
and cultures. The need to understand other peoples and their 
ways has become imperative. For any great people to declare 
for isolation is to betray itself. We have to understand other 
nations and get on with them. There should be no quarantine 
nations. On account of the development of the new weapons of 
warfare humanity is facing a supreme crisis. If we are to escape 
atomic annihilation we must renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and get near one another. Patriotism is not enough. 
Nationalism is a local interest. The happiness of the human race 
is of greater importance than the triumph of this or that nation. 
International friendship and co-operation are our great needs. 
We must understand one another and learn to live together. 
Nothing helps this process of mutual understanding as travel. 

In promoting tourism, hotels play an important role, and as 
far as possible we should try to see that our hotels are well run, 
equipped with modern fittings where visitors get all the comforts 
necessary. Travel must be both pleasant and useful. 

It is also essential to have trained guides who can explain with 
authority with charm and with contagious enthusiasm. I hope 
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that this new field which is opening out before our country will 
contribute to large tourist traffic and more than that to inter- 
national understanding. 


THE INDIAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION, DELHI 


AM the last man to be called upon to inaugurate this Confer- 

ence, for I have never in my life handled a rifle. There is 
a verse in the Mahdbhdrata which says : 

agratah caturo vedàh 
prsthatah sa$aram dhanuh 
idam brahmyam idam ksdatram 
Sapad api $arád api. 

It suggests that we must resist evil by moral force if possible; 
by physical force if necessary. We should not submit to injustice 
or acquiesce in evil. Even if we resist evil by physical force it 
must be done in a spirit of ahirisa, out of a sense of duty, without 
bitterness or hatred. The Yoga Sutra makes out that ahirisa 
is vaira-tyága or renunciation of hatred. It is not possible all 
of a sudden to attain a stage where love will be the law, though 
we must steadily work towards this goal. Even our great saints 
put forth supreme efforts to reduce the scope of force and replace 
it by persuasion (te yatnát alpatarà bhavet). We should constantly 
endeavour to reduce the number of occasions when we have to 
use force. 

We have come to a stage in the development of the weapons of 
war when we cannot settle any questions by resort to war. We 
should ask ourselves not what we should do to gain a victory in 
war but what we should do to prevent war. A military contest 
will be destructive of both the victors and the vanquished. The 
alternatives are : Shall we renounce war or shall we put an end to 
human civilization? We must give up the military approach to 
international disputes. We must work for changes in the social 
situation which will make for a more adequate realization of the 
ideals. Non-violence is the only remedy in the present situation— 
kşamā hi sastram khalu brahmananam. 
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Within nations we have come to replace the lawless use of force, 
himsd, by the legal application of force—danda. But in international 
relations we are still anarchical, and are ready to resort to a naked 
assertion of power. We do not yet have an international authority 
to which the nations submit. It should be our endeavour to 
establish the rule of law among nations. Even now we should do 
our best to resort to legal processes, peaceful settlements. 

So long as this stage is not reached, nations will continue to 
have armies as we are having, however much we may regret it. 
So long as we have armies, we must train people in the use of arms 
though our ideal should not be abandoned simply because it has 
not yet been attained. 

These Rifle Associations, National Cadet Corps and such other 
organizations are intended to give us training in accuracy, marks- 
manship, physical courage, disciplined behaviour, team work, 
and I do hope that these organizations will function without 
making men trigger-happy, military-minded, aggressive, or violent 
in spirit. 


BURMAH-SHELL REFINERY, TROMBAY 


Mà I express to you my grateful thanks for the opportunity you 
have given me to come here, see this great installation and for- 
mally declare it open? I congratulate all those connected with this 
enterprise, the designers, the engineers, and the builders and all 
other workers whose willing co-operation and determined effort 
have transformed, practically a year in advance of the original 
time-table, this island site into an active refinery. 

This refinery is an expression of the great task in which this 
country, vast, poor and industrially backward, is now engaged. 
Since the attainment of independence, our problems have become 
more economic than political. Freedom was won with the hope 
of making fuller and richer the lives of the humble and ordinary 
people who make the Indian nation. It is said that power cor- 
rupts; it is forgotten that poverty corrupts to a larger extent. 
If power may corrupt a few men at the top poverty corrupts the 
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lives of millions. The presence of large numbers of people who 
are hungry and homeless, miserable and lonely is a challenge to 
usall. Poverty is not inevitable. The experience of other countries 
shows that it is preventable. Our awakened masses are moved by 
a sense of resentment, born not of malice, greed, or envy but of 
a feeling of utter inadequacy and helplessness. It is the duty of 
every civilized Government to alleviate the misery and degradation 
of the poor and remove the contrasts between irresponsible wealth 
and abysmal poverty. Democracy must get rid of these, if it is 
to save itself. It is only natural that our Government is interested 
in increasing national wealth and well-being, and providing larger 
employment opportunities for our people by industrial construction. 
Your refinery, apart from marking a significant stage in the indus- 
trialization of our country, helps to solve in some measure our 
chief problem of unemployment. 

With the awakened social conscience of the people, Govern- 
ments in all countries are compelled to take more active interest 
in the organization of the economic life. Wealth is a social product 
and should therefore be equitably controlled and distributed. 
The directive principles of our Constitution impose certain responsi- 
bilities on the State and its control and influence in the industrial 
sphere will increase in the future. We are not in these matters 
prisoners of any ideology. We are empiricists. Our chief objective 
which is to raise the living standards of our people is obligatory 
but the way to achieve it is optional. So long as private enterprise 
functions with honesty of purpose and a sense of social justice 
and contributes to a rapid improvement of the living conditions 
of the common man and larger employment, it will have full 
scope. 

When we speak of a socialistic pattern of society, we do 
not wish to uproot every enterprise that exists and recreate the 
industrial world anew. We wish to lay stress on the social vision, 
the social purpose, the social approach. The different ways of or- 
ganizing economic life may be symbolized by a forest, a garden 
and a park. Unfettered free enterprise is comparable to a wild 
growth of a forest where wheat and tares are mixed together. In 
spite of its great achievements free enterprise has produced power- 
hungry and money-mad people who for the sake of gain adopted 
doubtful methods of child labour, slave trade, burning of coffee 
and sinking of wheat. We must gather the tares and burn them in 
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thefire. Its opposite is cleaning up the whole ground, breaking even 
the sods, recreating a new society where private enterprise is stifled 
and public control is all-comprehensive. Where a forest symbolizes 
the first, a garden laid out on a set pattern represents the second. 
There is a third way of organizing economic life, which we have 
adopted, where the traditions of the past are adjusted to the rights 
of the future. History does not permit us the luxury of escaping 
from our inheritance. We have not a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon. Our future economic organization will grow out of our past. 
A park where we have natural growth and planned growth— 
both governed by an overall purpose and design—represents the 
mixed economy which we have adopted. The vitalities of economic 
life require to be brought under social and moral control. In these 
large industries we create wealth not for self-aggrandizement 
but for national welfare. You rightly observe that your refinery 
is an outstanding example of what private enterprise backed 
and encouraged by an enlightened democratic Government can 
achieve. 

In an increasingly interdependent world no nation can remain 
isolated. In the early years of her development Soviet Russia wel- 
comed economic and technical aid from the United Kingdom and the 
United States among others. It is interesting to know that several 
outstanding American engineers were decorated by the Soviet 
Government for their services to the development of Soviet agri- 
culture and industry. The oil industry is a co-operative yenture 
in which the Americans, the British and the Indians participate. If 
these work together in a spirit of harmony and in the interests of the 
Indian people they will strengthen the present policy of the Indian 
Government. They must serve the interests of our people, not only 
the interests of the millions of consumers of petroleum products 
but also of the many thousands who work in the country at large 
for the promotion of the business. All those connected with the 
oil industry in its production as well as distribution form one great 
fellowship. This is the meaning of democracy in industry. The 
British are well known for their art of making the best of what is 
inevitable. I do hope that here also they will co-operate with the 
spirit of the times. 

You refer to Dr Bhabha’s Atomic Energy Department. We 
are living perhaps at the close of an industrial epoch and the rise 
of another. The peaceful use of atomic energy will bring about 
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in a decade or two a new industrial revolution. I very much hope 
that this city which has already played a notable part in the industrial 
life of the country will help to promote use of atomic energy, not 
for blasting the fertility of the soil or twisting the biological 
forms of life but for ushering in a new era of plenty for 
mankind. 

I have great pleasure in formally declaring open this Refinery. 
For all those connected with the planning and development of this 
Refinery, it is a day of triumph and rejoicing. May it also be a day 
of dedication to the welfare of the Indian people. 


INDIAN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


AM happy to be here and inaugurate the Golden Jubilee 

Celebrations of this Institute. This Institute, popularly known 
as the Pusa Institute, has grown from small beginnings to its present 
position of importance in agricultural research. I need not repeat 
what your Director has just mentioned, the different branches in 
which research work is being done and the high quality of the work 
done. As one example, you rightly mention the way in which the 
sugar industry has been revolutionized by the researches of Barber, 
Venkataraman and others. This Institute is recognized today as 
an important centre for agricultural research in the world. 

On an occasion like this it is only appropriate that we should 
remember all those who helped to build this Institute and raise 
itto its present position. The Institute owes its origin to the vision 
of British administrators and the generosity of an American friend, 
Mr Phipps. Pioneer workers in the different branches studied here 
have established high traditions which it should be your endeavour 
to maintain if not enhance. ‘Experiment’, wrote Leonardo, ‘is the 
true interpreter between nature and man,’ *Thou, O God, dost 
sell us all things at the price of labour. 

We are celebrating this Jubilee at a time when the output of 
foodgrains is showing a steady increase, thanks to the ‘Grow More 
Food' campaign, rural development projects and good monsoons. 
In this connection we have to remember the services of the late 
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Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who had unusual courage, determination 
and drive. Our present problem is not one of food shortage but 
of surplus and a decline in agricultural prices and I am glad that 
our Government is aware of this situation. 

Though we are embarking on à bold plan of industrialization 
in the Second Five Year Plan, designed to draw men away from land 
and find gainful employment for them in industries, the base of 
our national prosperity will continue to beagriculture. The history 
of advanced nations shows that land will remain the main source 
of their prosperity and no highly industrialized nation can sustain 
itself if its agricultural economy becomes narrow or weak. The 
Industrial Revolution of England was largely the consequence 
of cheap food and fodder which she imported from America. Ame- 
rica's primacy in world markets stems from her food surpluses. 
The impressive rise of the Soviet Union is again due to the wide 
agricultural basis of her economy. Recent happenings in the 
Soviet Union, however, indicate the need for reconditioning the 
methods of agricultural production and farm management. 

Though there will be a shift to industrial production in the 
Second Five Year Plan, attention to agriculture—new techniques, 
soil conservation, soil fertility, reclamation of land—should not 
diminish to any extent. We must increase food production if we 
are to remain secure from the fluctuations of nature like uncertain 
monsoons. Besides, the nutritional value of our diet is not high. 
If the quality of our diet is to be raised, we must produce more 
fruits and vegetables, more milk and milk products. This means 
that we should improve the quality of our cattle and increase the 
production of fodder crops. Again, even industry cannot flourish 
without a prosperous agriculture. We need raw materials not only 
for industries but for export also. 

To stimulate the increase of agicultural production we must speed 
up agrarian reforms aiming at an equitable distribution of land 
to peasant cultivators. Our land reforms are still slow and halting; 
they require to be speeded up. This will raise the purchasing power 
in rural areas and provide a large market for the products of 
industries and handicrafts. 

In this vast enterprise, the work of Research Institutes is 
vital and urgent. We must carry the results of scientific research 
to the workers in the fields. Our peasants may be illiterate but they 
are not ignorant. In spite of their caution and conservatism they 
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are open to new ideas and generally behave as reasonable and res- 
ponsible citizens. Their traditional wisdom is well known. 

A balanced development of the countryside is the foundation of 
ordered national growth. Economic well-being sustains national 
life. Adequate living standards bring us the opportunity for 
sustained intellectual and spiritual endeavour. 

The very term vyavasdya means effort, exertion, purpose and 
resolve. vyavasdyin is one who acts energetically and resolutely. 
From the beginning agriculture has been a symbol of human effort. 
When man ceased to wait passively on nature and started to 
control it, civilization began. When he changed from food-gather- 
ing to food-producing, he settled down to communal life. We 
can control not only material environment but also our human’ 
environment. We can cultivate not only land but our inward 
life. 

Our cultural traditions were based on natural phenomena. 
Early man saw nature in terms of the great orderly repetitive pro- 
cesses of nature. Man and nature both pass through the cycle of 
birth and death. The Katha Upanisad* says : sasyam iva martyah 
pacyate, sasyam iva jàyate punah. ‘A mortal ripens like corn, 
like corn is born again. We come across in the tradition of the 
Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and other people 
the conception of the sky and the earth as the two great princi- 
ples of the universe : dyava prthivi. The sky-god controls the 
seasons and the earth-goddess nourishes men and animals. Social 
scientists are agreed that religion grew originally out of agriculture. 
Our harvest songs, our folk dances, our festivals centre round agri- 
cultural events. 

Man is not absorved by the objective happenings. Reason and 
conscience guide his judgements and actions. He need not submit 
to the pressure of the material environment. He can mould the 
natural forces. Even as he checked drought by inventing the 
irrigation systems, controlled floods by dams, studied scientifically 
Soil deficiencies, insect infestations, plant diseases, to overcome 
them and increased agricultural production, he can yet reach new 
heights of creative achievement. In this exciting enterprise your 
Institute will have a great part to play. I have much pleasure in 
inaugurating the Jubilee Celebrations of the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, 
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THE ACCOUNTANTS-GENERAL'S CONFERENCE 
NEW DELHI 


I AM happy to be here today to inaugurate this first Conference of 
the Accountants-General. Though the beginnings of the De- 
partment go back to 1753 and we have had one or two conferences 
at the technical level previously, this is the first conference convened 
for the purpose of considering current principles, methods and 
practices and examining the basic concepts of accounting and 
auditing. Rules of business and procedure framed to suit a 
Government interested mainly in tax collection and preserva- 
tion of law and order require to be reconsidered in view of 
our objective of a Welfare State and a socialist pattern of 
society. 

In the Preamble to our Constitution we lay stress on fraternity 
‘assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation’, 
This concept of national solidarity and brotherhood is the mean- 
ing of the Welfare State. Our political theorists maintain that the 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are identical in an ideal State. 
In a Kalinga Edict Asoka said: ‘All men are my children. Just as 
I desire on behalf of my own children that they should be provided 
with all manner of comfort in this as well as in the other world, 
similarly I desire the same for all people.’ In the new context it is 
increasingly realized that all wealth is in some measure a trust, 
all material well-being owes so much to the community which pro- 
tects it and to the fellow-workers who helped to create it. We owe 
our wealth to our society and to our neighbours. Property does not 
confer an absolute right and in the complex and inter-connected 
world of modern industry no man can claim that his wealth is 
entirely earned by his own efforts and he has an absolute say in 
its disposal. 

The concept of fraternity in this increasingly inter-dependent 
world has to be extended beyond the frontiers of the nation State. 
All religions proclaim the infinite value of each human soul and 
the infinite respect each man owes to his neighbour's liberty and 
well-being. If there aré some nations which have higher standards 
of living it may be argued that their wealth is created by the ma- 
terial resources of other countries and the labour of men and women 
who live in the world's slums or are removed from there to work 
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in other continents like the African and the Asian labourers. The 
relationship between the developed nations and the underdeveloped 
ones of the world is somewhat analogous to the conditions which 
prevail in regard to the haves and have-nots in a nation State. Even 
as the old concepts of property are revised, so national economic 
policies require to be altered in the direction of fraternity and social 
responsibility. Aid to under-privileged countries represents not so 
much charity as justice. Mankind must learn to consider itself a 
single family inhabiting a small corner in the vast spaces of the world. 
We must work for a free and just society in which imperialism 
and exploitation will become things of the past. One of the greatest 
disruptive forces in the world today is economic instability, and the 
desperate conditions of many African and Asian countries and this 
should trouble the spirit and stir the conscience of the advanced 
nations. World peace can be secured only by a rapid improvement 
of the conditions of people who now suffer from hunger, fear and 
hate. The Colombo Plan, the Technical Assistance schemes, the 
programmes of the economic and social advancement of the United 
Nations, are the first feeble attempts to establish new economic 
relationships between nations. 

Our country has vast natural resources, and yet we are poor. 
Nature has been bountiful but we have not been making proper 
use of her gifts. By the development of multi-purpose projects, 
the application of science to agriculture and industry, by graduated 
taxation, we are attempting to implement the ideal of the Welfare 
State. The Public Sector of our country is gradually increasing 
and governmental obligations in the development of industry are 
also widening. We are also receiving to some extent aid from foreign 
nations. It is our obligation to see to it that our resources are not 
wasted, that the undertakings are carried out with economy 
and efficiency. In this matter, your Department will have to make 
valuable contributions. To speed up this great enterprise of effect- 
ing progressive all-round development, the procedures and practices 
hitherto adopted may require revision so as to avoid unnecessary 
delays and fruitless discussions. 

Your Department has had a long and proud record of public 
service spread over a period of years and has built up a great tradi- 
tion of independence and integrity, qualities which are needed 
today more than ever before. Our Constitution embodies and de- 
fines the duties and powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
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and enjoins on him and his officers certain obligations. They should 
be independent of the Executive if they are to serve as an effective 
safeguard of democractic government. 

Sound management of a nation's finances is an essential condi- 
tion of political stability and social welfare. History shows that 
Governments come to grief if they overlook sound economic canons. 
In a democractic State the Legislatures vote the grants and the 
Executive are charged with the spending of them. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General and his officers are expected to see to 
it that these grants are spent for the purposes for which they are 
voted by the Legislature and in conformity with the various laws, 
rules and regulations in force, In a democratic constitution where 
we have rule by the majority party, it is essential to ensure that 
Governments are responsible and obey the mandate of the Legisla- 
tures. They must govern themselves if they wish to govern others, 
It is your function to secure the compliance of the spending depart- 
ments to the will of the Legislatures. In addition to high technical 
competence a certain detachment from party politics, fidelity to the 
interests of the people and fearlessness are expected from the Audit 
and Accounts Officers. We look to them to expose incompetence 
and mal-administration and wastage. Our resources are limited 
and we have to make them go far. We cannot afford waste of 
any kind and there can be no room for culpable incompetence. 

Of course, administration and audit should work together in a 
co-operative spirit. They are not working at cross-purposes. As 
you say, conflict if any between the two is due to historical condi- 
tions. The rooted habits of mind die hard and perhaps the conflict 
may be reduced by a freer interchange between the officers of Audit 
and the Administrative Departments. 

You have referred to the separation of Accounts from Audit. 
You wish to relieve the Accountant-General of the responsibility 
of maintaining accounts and entrust this task to the spending de- 
partments themselves. This will mean the training of executive 
officers in the technique of accounting. Perhaps when this is 
achieved and when we have accounts officers distinct from audit 
officers, who will look after internal finance and accounting, a freer 
interchange between the two may become possible to mutual advan- 
tage. We will watch with interest the working of the scheme in the 
three departments at the Centre. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the recruitment to the 
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Service is made on an all-India basis. Some of the ablest men of 
our country are selected for this Service. Petty considerations of 
caste, community, province, language do not count. The responsi- 
bilities which the members of your Service will have in the future 
will be much greater and greater things will be expected of them. 
The honour, the safety and the welfare of our nation will be in- 
volved in your labours and it is my earnest hope that you and your 
officers will discharge your duties without fear or favour, without 
malice or illwill, in the sole interests of the nation. 


OPENING OF THE DURGAPUR BARRAGE 


I AM happy to be associated with this important phase of the 
progress of the Damodar Valley Corporation. This Corporation 
was set up formally on 7th July, 1948. It has many objectives—the 
production of electric power, flood control and irrigation and na- 
vigation. It has a large number of self-sufficient items which have 
begun to yield returns. When the different objectives of this project 
are realized, this vast area which frequently became a scene of 
desolation and sorrow will become one of progress and prosperity. 

When we won our independence, our most urgent task was 
the rehabilitation of refugees. Next only to it in importance was 
the stepping up of agricultural production. This project by which 
nearly one lakh acres will be brought under irrigation is one of the 
means by which agricultural production can be raised. All those 
connected with this Organization should feel proud that they have 
completed this part of their great project. 

Even as we are attempting to reduce troubles in this area, 
other parts of the country, north Bengal, Bihar, Assam, U.P. are 
suffering from ravages by floods and people are standing up to these 
disasters with rare courage and determination. Our sympathies 
are with them. We hope in the Second Five Year Plan to take 
steps to check these damages by controlling floods. A plan is neces- 
sary because we cannot afford to waste our substance haphazardly, 
spending much and achieving little. The plan is not a Government 
Plan but a National Plan in which we all should take interest and 
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pride. Take these works here. They help both Bengal and Bihar, 
They help to reduce the distress of people of both these States and 
to that extent they are a sacred achievement. Those who work 
here should do so not merely for the sake of the employment which 
this project gives but for the opportunity of service which it offers. 
Here you are, from all parts of India, working together in a spirit 
of fellowship for a common objective. All work is sacred. What 
makes it sacred is the dedication and integrity of the men who 
undertake it. The poverty, the unemployment are a challenge 
to democracy. We must work for a country with equal oppor- 
tunities for all, a country in which comradeship, not caste will be 
the spirit of the nation, a country in which the people refuse to rest 
content while poverty is the lot of thelarge majority. "Work of this 
kind is worship. It is a secular form of sanctity. 

There is a natural tendency to get used to evils that have been 
long with us, the spirit of caste, of provincial jealousies and com- 
munal rivalries. If they are allowed to perpetuate themselves, if 
we do not fight them, our future will not be bright. You, men of 
the superior or subordinate staff here, have an opportunity to deve- 
lop an all-India patriotism and subordinate your differences to the 
good of the nation. 

We are fervent believers in democracy. It would be foolish 
to ignore the stupendous achievements realized under other forms 
of government. Their methods may not be ours, but we cannot 
fail to note the passionate fervour and sincerity with which their 
objectives are being pursued. If we are to uphold our ideals, our 
conception of life, both national and international, if we are to see 
them prevail, then considerable effort must be made by us and a 
spirit of passionate enthusiasm and dedicated service must be roused 
among our people. Are we doing it today in our country? These 
projects show that our country is on the move and if we are patriotic 
and persistent, we will soon emerge as a nation of dignified citizens, 
whose lives will be simple and austere. 

Welfare is not material comfort or economic prosperity. It 
is wholeness of being. The good life is not a matter of the goods 
we consume. If the world is passing through a neurosis, it is be- 
cause men are becoming fragmented and have lost their dignity 
as human beings. There is a neurosis of doubt, fear and insecurity. 
We have to avoid economic exploitation and mass manipulation 
if we are to preserve inviolate our dignity as human beings. To 
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preserve wholeness of being, we shall have to remember the tradi- 
tion which has sustained us all these centuries, which requires us 
to depend not on outer diversions but inward resources for true 
happiness. The country expects from each one of us, not feebleness 
but efficiency, not grudging work but dedicated service. 


THE DELHI PROVINCIAL SARVODAYA SAMMELAN 


I AM delighted to be here and inaugurate the Delhi Provincial 
Sarvodaya Sammelan. Sarvodaya is a comprehensive concept. 
When it applies to the individual it means that there should be an 
allround awakening or reaching forth of the individual. When 
it applies to society it means that all individuals should have equal 
opportunities for their development—material, mental and spiri- 
tual. It applies not merely to our society but to the world society. 
Sarvodaya aims at the progress of all people. 

Technological and economic developments are bringing the 
peoples of the world together as members of one human family, 
living on a shrinking globe. To serve this world community is the 
privilege and obligation of the man of this generation. For the 
first time in history man's dream of a world of freedom, security 
and peace has become a practical possibility. Man has succeeded 
in changing things. If he succeeds in changing himself we will have 
disciplined leaders who can wield spiritual, mental and physical 
tools by which the new world can be built. By organizing our 
inward resources we can order our relationships with our fellows 
and build up a society which is non-violent and non-exploiting 
in character. 

When we attained political independence we associated with 
it a national awakening, a national rebirth. We expected an all- 
round betterment. We are striving to raise the material standards 
of our people through our Five Year Plans. Mere improvement of 
environment is not enough. What we call progress is nothing if 
it is not accompanied by inner change. In the last analysis, the re- 
sources of character decide the destiny of nations. The conflicts 
we come across in the social world are the external symptoms of 
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inward strife. Each one of us has an impulse to violence, has love 
for domination. We hate what opposes our aims. We are mad- 
dened by what obstructs our wishes. We all wish to become bosses. 
We wish to have no equals, no colleagues, but only slaves and sub- 
ordinates. This internal strife which is the inner condition of men 
in high stations becomes war when it breaks out on the world 
arena. The only thing more wicked than the will to dominate is 
the temptation to submit. The recent disturbances in Patna, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi show how near to violence our spirits are, 
If many of us avoid violent action it is due to the fear of conse- 
quences. Our lives are more legal than moral. We have not been 
persuaded in our hearts that non-violence is the one sure way of 
abhyudaya and nihíreyasa. This is the human, the ethical attitude. 
This condition of inward strife is not incurable. Each one has to 
resolve it within himself. We should respect our opponents and 
listen to their arguments. We should not attribute to them un- 
worthy motives. To do great work and remain modest, to have 
authority and remain gentle, to have office and remain sensitive, to 
have power and not be coarsened by it are major virtues even in 
India. Even God has aversion for conceit and love for humility— 
isvarasyápy abhimāna-dveşitvād dainyapriyatvác ca. 

The Bhoodan Yajiia fosters the right attitude to life. Land; 
labour, life itself are a trust and we have to use them for the good 
of the people and the glory of God: jagad-hitáya krsndya. Acarya 
Vinoba Bhàáve wishes to bring about a redistribution of land, but 
more than that he wishes to spread the spirit of love and co-opera- 
tion. He wants us to use our possessions as a sacred trust and make 
our life a spontaneous self-giving. For him each word is a prayer 
and each deed a sacrifice. He teaches us to live largely on little. 

We are often asked whether it is great personalities or great 
ideas that move the world and determine the character of an age. 
An age gets its ideas from its personalities. Development depends 
on leadership. While Governments deal with outer symptoms, the 
moral and spiritual leaders deal with causes. By Governmental 
action alone we cannot change the nature of mankind. Acárya 
Vinoba Bhàve is trying to bring about a moral regeneration of 
our country. He reminds us of the ultimates of human thinking, of 
the fundamentals of ethics, that love is better than hate, peace 
is better than war, that co-operation is better than conflict, 
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persuasion better than force, gentleness better than violence. 
We wish him god-speed in his work and many happy returns of 
this day. 


SEMINAR ON CASTEISM AND THE REMOVAL 
OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


P inaugurating the Seminar on these vital questions, I do not 
propose to enter into the details which it is for you to work out. 
I shall be content to indicate what seems to me to be the broad 
principles which should govern your discussions and decisions. 
I note that you plan to consider these questions from ‘the social, 
economic, educational, psychological, legal, political and welfare 
angles’. 

It is a good augury that this Seminar is being held in a Uni- 
versity atmosphere where it is easy to avoid vague generalizations, 
impatient criticisms, or angry abuse. I expect from you solid socio- 
logical thinking and sound advice which will enable us ‘to coun- 
teract and eradicate the twin evils within a given period of time’, 
to use your own words. 

The first thing one should remember is not to confuse religious 
principles with social institutions. Religious principles are funda- 
mental and enduring, while social institutions change from time to 
time. Whenever a change is demanded in social institutions, the 
cry is raised that religion is in danger. This is a false cry. Social 
institutions are functions of a local social context. The rules re- 
lating to eating, drinking and marriage are social regulations which 
have changed from time to time. When Robert de Nobili of the 
Society of Jessus allowed Indian Christians to follow their social 
conventions and permitted Hindus after conversion to retain their 
yajhopavita and the śikhā he demonstrated the distinction between 
the universal religious truths and the temporary social forms. He 
appeared in Madura clad in the saffron robe of the sadhu with 
sandal paste on his forehead and the sacred thread on his body from 
which hung a cross. De Nobili gave out that he was a Brahmin 
from Rome. That there is a distinction between religion and social 
regulations is also evident from the way the Syrian Christians 
adopted many of the usages of the Hindus, including caste and 
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untouchability. Conversions were discouraged and the low class 
converts remained outcast for all practical purposes. The Jains, 
the Sikhs, the Virasaivas, the Brahmos, the Aryas do not recognize 
caste divisions but they themselves have become castes like the Jews 
and the Parsees. 

Our social habits give social expression to religious principles 
and as we understand their implications better, the religious leaders 
themselves effect social changes. From the seers of the Upanisads 
and the Buddha to Tagore and Gandhi, leaders of religion have been 
advocates of radical social changes. In their own age these were 
regarded as heretics, protestants and not as champions of reaction, 
privilege and vested interests. Truly religious men are preachers 
of righteousness, heralds of social justice. 

Religion is not bound to any particular social order. It has to 
judge every social order on its merits. The use of the word dharma 
in relation to the rules of caste and untouchability suggests that 
there is something sacred about them. In the Mahābhārata, dharma 
is defined as that which holds society together.! It is evident that the 
practice of untouchability is anti-social and a violation of the prin- 
ciples of dharma. The State has decided to remove the discrimina- 
tions resulting from the practice of untouchability by making them 
criminal. It is not consistent with the modern trends of politics 
or the principles of religion. It is a social crime and the sooner 
we get rid of it the better for the good name of our country and 
for our national solidarity. Only by giving special opportunities 
can we help the weaker sections of the society to forge ahead. It 
is not merely the material rehabilitation of the submerged people; 
we must give them a sense of human status and dignity. The future 
generations should not be compelled to bear the burdens of the 
past. The test of a civilization is the way it treats its weak members. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era our thought and 
practice in regard to caste were far more fluid, less rigid, less closely 
defined than they afterwards became. The references to anuloma 
and pratiloma marriages are a clear evidence of the prevalence 
of inter-caste marriages in the dynamic periods of our history. 
When religion lost much of its spiritual power and ethical idealism, 
caste prejudices became pronounced. The stiffening of caste res- 
trictions and the subjection of the country occurred together. It 
is regrettable and unfortunate that in many parts of the country 
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public life is corrupted by the caste spirit. There is such a thing 
as the logic of history. Everything has its cause; possibly the sub- 
jection of the past is the result of our social divisions. We can shape 
our future better if we avoid the wrong causes. An ancient verse 
tells us that the Brahmin and the outcast are blood brothers.t We 
have always held up as the ideal the individual who is above con- 
siderations of caste, varndtita. The Bhāgavata says: ‘He is dear to 
Hari, in whom there is no pride of birth or of activity or of his status 
in society.? Samnydsins are emancipated from caste. In modern 
society there does not seem to be any economic, ethnic, or ethical 
justification for caste distinctions. Candidates are recruited for all- 
India services on grounds of character and capacity, guna and 
karma. They are not the monopoly of any one caste or community. 
Superiority in the social hierarchy is determined by the gra- 
ciousness of living, by austerity. In India the price of power is 
renunciation. If Gandhi is treated as the Father of the Nation, 
if Vinoba Bhàve is adored by millions, it is not on account of their 
birth in the Vaishya or the Brahmin caste but because of the holiness 
of their life. aparigraha is the vrata of the highest. The Narada 
Bhakti Sütra tells us that among devotees there is no distinction 
of caste, learning, appearance, birth, possessions, occupation, etc.* 
We today live in a society which is giving way to the inexor- 
able claims of a new order. We cannot stay the advance of time. 
If we clasp to our heart something that is past, if we cling to some- 
thing that is defunct, we will be left behind. Forgetting is as essen- 
tial as remembering. Much needs to be forgotten if the essential 
is to be remembered and preserved. Societies stagnate if they resist 
change; they prosper if they are ready to change. The neurotic 
fear of change which we often come across is opposed to our 
tradition. The principle of life is change. caran vai madhu vindati. 
Only by moving, advancing can we achieve sweetness in life. The 
creative minds transform the tradition which they inherit. This 
tradition is never finished and closed. It ever remains open and 
continues to be built. Loyalty to the fundamentals of our faith 
provides sanctions for radical changes. We must bridge the gulf 
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between what we profess and what we practise. There should be 
a sustained nation-wide drive for the removal of all social disabi- 
lities from which people suffer. We must purge our society of 
man-made inequalities and injustices and provide for all equality 
of opportunity for personal well-being and social development. 
The awakening of our people from listless fatalism to self-awareness 
and self-assertion is a ground for hope. Our humanity must 
assert itself against all that destroys humanity. Let us hope, fight 
and suffer for the cause of men. The State is the servant of every 
citizen. Let us establish a society in which economic justice and 
provision of opportunity are available for all the members of society. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 


At good things come to an end: so also the Industries Fair! It 
has been the greatest draw in Delhi for some weeks. Almost 
every one interested in industrial enterprise in our country has 
visited the Fair, and thousands of students have come to see 
it. I have no doubt this has given our people an idea of the 
urgent need for industrial development and also a sense of our 
backwardness in this matter. 

Our Five Year Plan aims at speeding up the development of 
heavy and machine-making industries. Our aim should be to pro- 
duce all the requirements of our life ourselves. We must be able 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, nurse the sick, train the minds 
and civilize the emotions of our people. 

In this matter we believe in co-operation with other countries. 
We have no favourites, no foes. We wish to be friends with all. 
We wish to learn from all countries though we have to depend 
on ourselves. This Fair will increase our foreign trade and help us 
to build new industrial concerns. We should try to remove the eco- 
nomic deficiencies and work our industries with due regard for the 
rights of workers. In an economic democracy there must be a large 
participation and partnership of workers in industrial enterprise, a 
greater comradeship between the management and the workers. 

At the beginning of the year we turn back and look forward. 
We have tried to do our best to help nations to understand one 
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another. Our achievements may not measure up to our hopes. 
Yet, we have to persist. Ten years after the establishment of the 
United Nations it has now become a little more representative of the 
world with seventy-six members, but it is not yet fully representa- 
tive. Itisour ambition to make the United Nations an international 
authority reflecting the conscience of the world. It has to become a 
world parliament though its decisions today are not enforceable. 
All this can happen not by military methods, pacts and alliances, 
but by co-operation in other matters. Here in this Fair where we 
have many nations of the world working together, cutting across 
national, racial and ideological barriers, we have an indication of 
the emerging of world solidarity. We should live as compatriots in 
this world which has become one unit of co-operation. Almost all 
the advanced nations of the world have sent their exhibits to us 
and are making gifts of some of the important ones to our country. 

We are grateful to them all for their presence here and their 
expression of goodwill for us. 

I am delighted to present the awards to all those who have been 
judged to be worthy of them. I hope our friends from outside will 
remember this visit to our country and We ourselves will profit 
from their presence. We are thankful to the Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries for organizing this 
Fair. Mr Bansal worked day and night for months before the Fair 
was organized and during its continuance he has worked very hard. 
We are grateful to him. 

While we have to pay adequate attention to the industrial 
growth of our country, we should not forget that security is not 
enough; social justice is not enough. We have to aim at the re- 
finement of human relationships, at the development of the virtues of 
mind and the graces of life. 


HITAKARINI SABHA, JABALPUR 


Sabha has done its work for a stretch of nearly eighty-five 
years for the intellectual and moral development of the people 
of Jabalpur and its neighbourhood. It is good to remember all 
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those who helped the Sabha to expand its activities. The aim of 
education is not merely to liberate the intellect but also to free the 
heart and the conscience. Mental slums are more dangerous than 
material slums. It is through educational institutions that we have 
to develop the spirit of democracy, the spirit of compassion. 

I have spent many years of my life in the study of India's thought 
and history. This country has had long periods of noble deeds, 
of great things conceived and executed, of elevating influence exert- 
ed on countries both East and West. But there have also been 
periods of pain and ignominy, of cruel vicissitudes and misfortunes, 
of maladies and disasters. We should recall the ideas of validity 
and vitality which made for progress and give up those petrified 
prejudices, cynical egoisms, inward distortions, unholy prejudices 
which reigned in our hearts and checked our progress. We have 
to fight today not so much against death and disease as against 
man’s inhumanity to man, oppression and injustice. 

In the years before independence we complained about the 
policy of divide and rule. But today we seem to be dividing our- 
selves and in danger of losing the significance of freedom. Tragic 
happenings in some parts of our country resulting from the pub- 
lication of the Government’s decisions on the reorganization of 
States have distressed us all. There are anti-social elements in 
all societies which are ready to exploit grievances, real or imaginary, 
and it is the duty of the leaders to control such elements. Ina 
democratic set-up when we wish to get decisions which are unaccept- 
able to large sections of the community altered or modified, we 
do not resort to direct action or indulge in acts of violence. We 
do not attribute unworthy motives to those from whom we happen 
to differ honestly and legitimately. Like every other human insti- 
tution our Government is not infallible. It has taken a good deal 
of time, and numerous consultations, spent long hours deliberating 
and reached its decisions. And if we do not agree with some of them, 
there are peaceful, constitutional methods open to us to get them 
changed. But the incidents that have happened in different parts 
of the country have caused us all great sorrow. No people can be 
degraded except by themselves. Others may inflict injury but they 
cannot bring us shame. Dishonour comes only from ceasing to be 
faithful to ourselves. In the last analysis the resources of character 
determine the destiny of nations. I hope that our leaders will realize 
their responsibilities and strive to restore peace and calm in the 
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country and not do anything which will injure our interests at home 
and damage our influence abroad. 

If we are to fulfil the hopes and aspirations of our millions in 
all parts of the country, we should stand together and not allow 
considerations of caste and community, race and religion, language 
and province, to retard our onward march. India is one and if 
one part injures another, it is the whole that suffers. If with one 
hand we hurt the other, it is the individual who suffers. We have 
been working together all these years as limbs of one body— 
Marathas and Gujaratis, Bengalis, Biharis and Oriyas—and there 
is no reason why we should give up our traditional attitude of real 
friendship and genuine co-operation. 

We have many problems facing us and with faith in ourselves 
and confidence in our future, we have to tackle them. When hard- 
Ship leaves man, when smugness creeps in, our energies decay, 
our spirits droop, we will get near our fall. Therefore today we 
must wake up, search our hearts, set aside selfish impulses and 
base passions, bring to our country selfless and dedicated spirits and 
make great strides in the promotion of public welfare. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HEALTH COUNCIL 
DELHI 
I Am honoured by your invitation to inaugurate this annual 
meeting of the Health Council which I do with great pleasure. 
Rajkumariji will give you a detailed account of the progress made 
in regard to the previous recommendations of the Council. I am 
not competent to deal with that. 

Though we are generally regarded as other-worldly in our 
outlook, sober second thoughts will reveal that we always stressed 
that our spiritual aims could be realized only by physical efficiency 
and intellectual power. Health or Grogya is the basis for all other 
developments, ethical and economic, artistic and spiritual. $ariram 
ādyam khalu dharmasádhanam. The great text Yoga Sütra which 
Prescribes the path of integral development of the human being 
which will enable him to live in unity with himself, his surroundings 
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and with the Unseen Reality, suggests that physical prowess is 
the pre-requisite of every other kind of development. We did not 
despise body or beauty of form as inconsistent with spiritual reali- 
zation. Beauty of outward form is a sign of inward grace. yatra 
Gkrtih tatra gunah bhavanti. God is truth, goodness and beauty. 
He is ivam, SGntam, sundaram. Beauty here is not a matter of pretti- 
ness, but of inward integrity, wholeness, or health. 

Health, therefore, is not a mere negative absence of disease, 
but a positive state of well-being. It is dependent on a balancing and 
harmony of the different urges in the human being. When the har- 
mony is disturbed we have disease. This disturbance is not entirely 
physical. It may be due to errors of judgement, prajnaparadha. 
Health is both physical and mental. If we act as if passions did not 
exist we end up as neurotics. The health of the mind has a good 
deal to do with the health of the body. There was a time when we 
thought that we could give people whatever temperaments we de- 
sire, choleric or timid, by chemical injections. Aldous Huxley gave 
us an account of this ‘push-button psychology’ in his Brave New 
World. This tendency brought about an excessive confidence in 
wonder drugs and gadgets and a loss of confidence in the power of 
the human personality. 

In our new world, mental diseases have been on the increase. 
The insecurity and fear of new conditions of life are responsible 
for it. A little girl coming home from school after a lecture on how 
to defend herself against the atom bomb, asked her mother: 
‘Cant we move to some place where there isnot any sky? 
Mental diseases are traceable to the loneliness and anxiety of the 
modern man who is suffering from the loss of certainties in a rapidly 
changing society. Anxiety is the great destroyer of human health 
and well-being. If we are to stand against the insecurity of our time, 
we have to give a centre of strength within ourselves, to all those who 
are today in need of it, whose lives are empty, despairing and 
anxious. Jung, the great psycho-therapist, traced a very large percen- 
tage of mental cases to the loosening hold of religious certainties. 
Mental healers, at any rate, should possess faith. The President of 
the American Medical Association, Dr Elmer Hess had some point 
when he said: ‘Any man who enters the medical profession with 
financial gain as his sole objective is a discredit to his colleagues. 
The market place is where you go to make money, not the sickroom. 
A physician who walks into a sickroom is not alone. He can only 
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minister to the ailing person with the material tools of scientific 
medicine—his faith in a higher power does the rest. Show me the 
doctor who denies the existence of the Supreme Being and I will 
say that he has no right to practise the healing art." 

In both medicine and surgery, we have had a great develop- 
ment till a few centuries ago. Even literary works refer to medical 
information. In his Malavikdgnimitra Kalidasa tells us that the 
remedies to be applied to one who was recently bitten by a snake 
were incision of the bitten part, or cauterizing it, or bleeding of it2 
The development of these subjects got checked some centuries ago 
and it should be now our endeavour to get them back into the 
stream of world thought. 

The health of our people is poor and the incidence of disease 
high. Sanitation and environmental hygiene and other preventive 
measures are quite essential. Many of the diseases from which our 
people suffer are traceable to malnutrition, inadequate water supply, 
bad sanitation, infection. Steps will have to be taken to improve 
the conditions in which many of our people live, through self-help 
and mutual assistance schemes. 

It is your special purpose to consider health in all its aspects 
such as ‘the provision of remedial and preventive care, environ- 
mental hygiene, nutrition, health education and the promotion 
of facilities for training and research'. 

Seventy-five per cent of our medical men live in urban areas, 
while eighty-five per cent of our people dwell in rural surroundings. 
If complaints are heard about unemployment among medical men, 
it is perhaps due to the fact that they are unwilling to go to places 
Where they are most wanted. 

In the present awakening in the country, our medical men should 
take a leading part. The world is shrinking into a unit and if we 
are to live in this competitive world, our standards of medical edu- 
cation must be high and facilities for medical research should be 
adequate. We cannot say that we have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of knowledge in medicine and surgery as 
we have done to some extent, say in physics and mathematics. Like 
all knowledge, medical knowledge is perpetually growing. There are 
institutes in the world where research work is in progress to determine 
the ability of the atom to treat, control, and possibly cure cancer. 

* chedo dariéasya daho và ksater và raktamoksanam 
€tàni dasta-mátránàm dyusah Pratipattayah. IV. 4 
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Our young men and women who take to medicine and surgery 
are not in any sense inferior to those who adopt other lines. With 
ampler facilities they will do valuable work. Itis not always possible 
for us to depend on training in foreign countries. Our medical 
men must be enabled to obtain higher training in our country. 
Competent men should be selected for specialization in different 
branches and encouraged to do outstanding work. 

If we want to raise the standards of health in this country, 
we must pool the resources of the whole country. The problems of 
physical and mental health are the same in all parts of the country 
and it is, therefore, essential that our efforts should be co-ordinated. 
A National Service on an all-India basis may be a healthy correc- 
tive to the tendencies which are coming up to the surface in these 
days of linguistic uproar and limited loyalties. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
OFFICE OF THE ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL, 
CENTRAL REVENUES, DELHI 


AM honoured by the invitation to lay the foundation stone of 

the building for the Office of the Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues. Particulars of the nature and extent of the office build- 
ing have been given to us by our Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. I need not repeat them again. The gradual development 
of this office into an independent unit from its beginnings as a part 
of the office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India 
till its present position is well known. The office has been function- 
ing in Delhi since October 1924 and on account of pressure of 
accommodation has had to shift from one place to another, from the 
Secretariat building to Bodyguard Lines, to American Barracks 
on Curzon Road, where it now functions. In view of its increasing 
activities, the staff has risen from 445 in 1926to nearly 1,700 last 
April and is likely to increase still further. On account of the 
important nature of its work, it is essential that it should have a 
separate building. 

The building planned will be a multi-storeyed one and its cost 
is estimated to be about 40 lakhs of rupees. It will be able to 
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accommodate about 2,000 persons and will have, I hope, adequate 
room for records, library, conference, training and examination 
halls, canteens, recreation and other welfare amenities. 

I am not competent to speak of the various suggestions made 
by the Comptroller and Auditor-General in regard to the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory pattern of administration for the technical, 
financial and accounting sections. We are all interested in the evolu- 
tion of a pattern which will secure efficiency and speed up work. 
These suggestions made by a relatively young, energetic and capable 
Comptroller and Auditor-General will, of course, receive the careful 
consideration of the authorities who will have to take the decisions, 

The nature of the work of the A.-G. C.R. is of a highly res- 
ponsible character, being the audit and maintenance of accounts of 
the civil expenditure of the Government of India. Since Indepen- 
dence governmental activities have increased. A wholly new Minis- 
try of External Affairs was started and it has been steadily growing. 
We have embarked on large schemes of economic rehabilitation. 
We are about to start the Second Five Year Plan which is intended 
to raise further the living standards of our people. If we are to realize 
our ideals of social justice and progress, we must end poverty and 
gross inequalities of wedlth by the provision of welfare facilities 
and distributive taxation. The public sector is widening. There 
will be measures of fresh taxation. Our resources are limited and we 
should make them go a long way. In these circumstances, the public 
must have the confidence that they are getting an adequate return 
for the amounts spent, that there are no leakages or wastages on ac- 
count of inefficiency, incompetence, or dishonesty. If the people 
feel unhappy about the way in which moneys are spent, discontent 
will spread and undermine the stability of the Government itself. 
By your work of checking expenditure, detecting errors of judgement 
as well as exposing them to the public, you can give the public a 
sense of confidence. Your duties are to the people of the country 
and not merely to the Government. In your work you must not 
think of the political effects of your observations and I hope that 
your service will maintain its great traditions and assist the develop- 
ment of democracy in this country. 

The large-scale reconstruction, the great constructive enterprises 
require considerable flexibility in the discharge of your task. Your 
work is not any more of a routine character. We are aiming not 
merely at internal security but at social progres. We must encourage 
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initiative while counselling caution. We must avoid irritants and 
impediments. We must adhere to certain definite principles and not 
treat problems in an ad hoc manner. I hope your work will help the 
speedy carrying out of enterprises and not delay them by unneces- 
sary red-tape. Your Comptroller and Auditor-General is aware of 
the need to reduce red-tape, help the speedy execution of our great 
undertakings so as to increase output and raise earnings. 

With the expansion of the public sector recruitment on a large 
scale will be necessary of administrative, scientific and technical 
personnel. The Second Plan is expected to provide more employ- 
ment for our young men. If we are to inspire our young men with 
enthusiasm for the Second Five Year Plan, it is essential that the 
recruitment takes place on principles of merit and competence and 
that we avoid even the appearance of nepotism or corruption. If 
the idea gets abroad that, however well-qualified one might be, 
if he has not what is called influence he cannot get a job, faith in 
our leadership will be impaired. It should be our duty to choose 
the very best irrespective of all other considerations of caste and 
community, or political pressures. Otherwise we will encourage a 
grave threat to our infant democracy. 

Your service is recruited on an all-India basis and your mem- 
bers belong to different States and language groups, and can do a 
great deal in pulling the country into effective administrative unity. 
The great weakness of our people which has become almost a 
national failing is factious spirit and group loyalties. Sacrifice of 
national interests for personal ambition or group loyalties has impair- 
ed our social fabric. Recent happenings demonstrated that we have 
taken national unity too much for granted. Our national conscious- 
ness has not yet acquired full emotional meaning. Factions and 
divisions infect our life from the village level to the national. 
All further progress depends on the unity of the country. We must 
develop a pride in our independence, gratification in our increasing 
influence in international affairs, and reverence for the great 
leaders who have helped us to attain the present status. Against 
the background of all these, the passions of the present are most 
unfortunate. If we are not to prove unworthy of the freedom which 
we have attained, we should avoid disputation about relatively 
small issues. Service and not domination should be our motto. 
We must all work as equals in the building up of a new 
India. 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


FND myself in the Chair today owing to the regrettable ab- 

sence of Shri G. V. Mavalankar on account of serious 
illness. He has had long and large experience of parliamentary 
practices and procedures and would have given you effective 
guidance. 

It is wise for us sometimes to detach ourselves from the rough and 
tumble of active politics and consider the foundations of politics, 
the ideals and principles of parliamentary democracy. Though our 
practices are based on those of the British House of Commons 
we are developing our own conventions in response to our distinctive 
conditions. 

You propose to discuss the role of political parties in legisla- 
tures, the relationship of Parliament with Government on the one 
hand and the people on the other, cabinet government, second 
chambers, etc., and I hope that your discussions will prove useful. 

Democracy is derived from two Greek words meaning people 
and power. It literally means the rule of the people. We may look 
at it from different points of view, as a way of life, as a form of go- 
vernment, as an instrument for the development of social and eco- 
nomic content, as a method of approach in the settlement of prob- 
lems. I shall offer a few general remarks on each of these aspects. 


I 

The Hebrew prophet said: ‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

Democracy gives us a vision, a way of life, asks us to accept 
certain ideals, norms, or standards of behaviour. The objectives 
and obligations prescribed in the Preamble and Part IV of the Con- 
stitution provide guidance for us. 

The dignity of the individual, the sacredness of human per- 
sonality is the fundamental principle of democracy. There is a 
tendency to look upon the individual as the helpless victim of world 
forces which are marching towards their destined goals. The world 
is becoming anonymous and the individual is getting lost in it. 
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1 Augustine in his City of God says : ‘A nation is an association of reasona 
ble beings united in a peaceful sharing of the things they cherish therefore 
to determine the quality of a nation, you must consider what those things 
are. 
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But life is manifested in the individual. Truth is revealed to the 
individual. Itis the individual who learns and suffers, who knows 
joy and sorrow, forgiveness and hatred. The world owes all its 
progress to men who are ill at ease. Even the derelicts of humanity, 
the criminals and the outcasts, each has his self inside him. The 
function of the State is to see that the light of human re- 
cognition in men's eyes does not grow dim. In a touching poem 
representing the shy self-encouragement of a lonely young man ina 
far country, John Masefield writes: 

I have seen flowers come in stony places; 

And kindness done by men with ugly faces; 

And the gold cup won by the worst horse at the races; 

So I trust too. 

If we compromise with the essential freedom of the spirit, all 
other liberties will disappear. 

In The Communist Manifesto, Karl Marx complains about 
the capitalist order which is, ‘for the enormous majority, a mere 
training to act as a machine’. It destroys, he holds, the humanity 
of the proletarian. The right of the individual to privacy and 
self-development is one of the cherished rights of democracy. 

Apastamba declares: atmalabhdn ma param vidyate.! ütmáürthe 
prthivim tyajet. For the sake of the soul, even the world may be 
abandoned. What shall it profit a man if he gains the whole world 
but loses his own soul? 

In these days when the scientific outlook has made historical 
determinism fashionable, when great men are said to be slaves or 
instruments of impersonal forces, it is good to stress the role of the 
individualin history. There is only one safe rule for the historian, 
said H. A. L. Fisher, that we must ‘recognize in the development of 
human destinies the play of the contingent and the unforeseen’. 
Inevitability of a demonstration in Euclid does not apply to human 
affairs. Man has a real part inthe making of history. raja kalasya 
küranam. While we reject rigid determinism, we cannot represent 
man as being completely emancipated from the past. The scope 
of human choice may be limited but it is there, all the same. We 
are not the playthings of fate. It isnot by submerging our identity 
in the herd but by the creative use of freedom of thought, feeling 
and imagination, by wresting the initiative from the environment 
and vesting it in ourselves that we emancipate ourselves from the 
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dominion of external forces. If we are able to clothe, feed and 
house ourselves better, if we are able to release ourselves from want 
and indignity, it is because of the free spirit of man and its initiative. 
The whole history of human progress centres round those prophets 
and heroes, those poets and artists, those pioneers and explorers 
who dared to take responsibility for their insights into goodness, 
truth, or beauty, who made their own choices and decisions even 
at the peril of their lives, for they felt that if they did not do so they 
would betray the spirit in them.! Respect for the individual is the 
moral basis of a democratic society. In it no one should be a slave 
and no one a master. 

Tocqueville writing about the United States of America more than 
a hundred years ago says: ‘It had been supposed, until our time, that 
despotism was odious under whatever form itappeared. It is a dis- 
covery of modern days that there are such things as legitimate 
tyranny and holy injustice, provided they are exercised in the name of 
the people He says: ‘I know no country in which there is so little 
true independence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America.’ 
Again: ‘If great writers have not at present existed in America, the 
reason is very simply given in these facts: there can be no literary 
genius without freedom of opinion, and freedom of opinion does 
not exist in America.’ 


n 

Jana-vakyam tu kartavyam narair api narüdhipaih. The voice 
of the people must be carried out by the people and the rulers. 
How are we to ascertain the will of the people? A mere clamour 
or catchword is not the will of the people. 

Parliamentary democracy seems to be the best instrument for 
the ascertainment and expression of the public mind. Democracy 
is government by the representatives chosen by the people. Direct 
government by the people is not possible in modern States. Even 
Village pañcāyats adopt the representative system. It gives the 
people the right to amend and alter the Constitution. So long as it 
exists, till it is changed by the people’s representatives, it is obli- 
gatory on all. Unless there is common ground, accepted by all 
Members to whatever party they may belong, the work of Parlia- 
Ment cannot be carried on. Parliamentary democracy provides a 

* Cf. what Latimer said to Ridley : “Be of good cheer, master Ridley 


and play the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out." 
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peaceful way of changing Governments. Frequent elections indi- 
cate that people have the power to remove their representatives. 

We have adopted universal adult suffrage. This demands univer- 
sal education. Only then will the voters be able to comprehend 
national purpose and duty and use their vote not for selfish ends 
but for public welfare. Even though our voters are not educated in 
the formal sense, they have commonsense and an instinctive love of 
truth and justice. 

People are sometimes seduced from these by propagandists 
and salesmen of new-fangled ideals, class interests, or group loyalties. 
By exploiting mob psychology people are manipulated, badgered, 
bribed and hypnotized into different groups. If intelligent nations 
have tamely submitted to dictatorial governments, it only shows 
how easily men give up their individual responsibility. 

If people are to form sound opinions on social and economic 
affairs, they must have access to accurate information and an op- 
portunity to hear all sides of the question. The sources of informa- 
tion should not be muzzled or controlled by selfish interests. People 
must have the freedom of thought and expression. In a totalitarian 
society, the party in power regiments the views of the people through 
control of all agencies of information, communication and enter- 
tainment. All opposition is silenced and people hear only what the 
Government wants them to hear. It is the function of Parliament to 
express, not suppress social discontent. In a true democracy, even 
the thought we hate is tolerated so long as the thought we hold is 
free to combat it. We should not admit the crime of harbouring 
dangerous thoughts. Heretics were often liquidated, to use a modern 
phrase. The Crusades against the Albigensians in Southern France 
were as barbarous as the Nazi slaughter of the Jews. Only 
criminals guilty of violence should be restrained. What people 
think is their own private affair; what they do concerns the 
public. 

Parliament acts as a liaison between the people and the State, 
It is the place where we sense atmosphere and create it. The lea- 
ders do not merely follow public opinion but lead it. ‘Your re- 
presentative’, observes Burke in a well-known passage, ‘owes you 
not his industry only but his judgement; and he betrays instead of 
serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion.’ If we merely reflect 
public opinion on the plea that we are concerned with winning 
votes, then what we say in Parliament will be tripe, platitude and 
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demagogy. The decisive consideration should not be whether we 
do anything popular but whether we do the right. In a majority 
of cases, when we do wrong, we will be unpopular. Terrific pres- 
sures discourage acts of political courage. 

Members of Parliament should be chosen with care and given 
training through institutions like your Bureau for Parliamentary 
Studies. The representative must have an understanding of the 
Constitution which is the contract between the people and the Go- 
vernment, its directive priaciples which form our national dharma 
or righteousness, which is the basis of all rights and duties, which 
helps to develop the secular and the spiritual interests of the 
people, abhyudaya and nihsreyasa. 

We have scrapped the dogma of the divine right of kings; 
even Governments by elected majorities have no divine rights. 
A democratic government, i. e. government by the majority is open 
to grave abuses. Lord Acton observed: ‘.......... that govern- 
ment by the whole people, being the government of the most num- 
erous and most powerful class, is an evil of the same nature as un- 
mixed monarchy, and requires for nearly the same reasons, insti- 
tutions that shall protect it against itself and shall uphold the per- 
manent reign of law against arbitrary revolutions of opinion.’ 
For a sound democracy we require freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. This demands respect for minority opinion. In a true de- 
mocracy there is always an Opposition. It may not be strong in 
numbers but it does not follow that it is lacking in political intelli- 
gence. The Opposition may not compel agreement but it compels 
thought. Authoritarian methods of suppression of opposition are 
dangerous to democracy. The Buddha, Socrates and Jesus are 
symbols. The State can silence them but cannot quench the fire 
that burns in them. Socrates and Jesus and many others were si- 
lenced as grave ‘security risks’ in the ‘cold wars’ of their times. 
Across centuries of despotism and dogma we find the poison cup, 
the Cross, the stake, the torture chamber and the concentration 
camp. We in India did not liquidate the Buddha or, for that matter, 
other non-conformists. As a rule we did not confront our people 
with either conformity or martyrdom. We allowed for freedom 
which is the way to progress. Nothing has been more disastrous to 
the world than the common assumption that we are always right. 
If we suppress those who preach unorthodox ideas and stifle the 
spirit in man, we are not democratic. What we do with our 
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non-conformists is the test of a democracy. 

A Government is not democratic simply because it is voted into 
power by the majority. It is not democratic when it is required to 
vote for only one party. The test is whether it gives democratic 
rights to its subjects, if it allows freedom of thought, speech 
and association to its opponents. If a party brooks no rivals outside 
it and no dissensions within it, even if it is voted by the electorate, 
it is undemocratic. 

Part III of our Constitution on Fundamental Rights gives us 
a set of rights or civil liberties. These rights are the limits which the 
Government has placed on itself for the protection of the citizens. 
As even Governments cannot infringe them, we are preserved from 
tyranny. The highest political good is liberty regulated by just 
laws. If all men have these rights, they have also a duty to respect 
the rights of others. Our right ends when it interferes with the right 
of another. The right to free speech, for example, does not carry 
the right to an audience, for that interferes with the rights of 
others. 

Democracy means distribution of power, decentralization. 
An independent Judiciary, Audit and Services Commission restrain 
Governments from arbitrary or tyrannical acts. These institutions 
require to be protected from the executive interference or political 
pressure. It is the only way to develop standards of public life, for 
even the best of men are coarsened and hardened by excess of power. 
Tyranny becomes a habit, nay a disease. Power should not be cen- 
tralized. 

The aim of society, says Aristotle, is to promote the good life, 
not the glorification of a Pharaoh or a great emperor. The good life 
is impossible under the incalculable caprices of a tyranny; so power 
should be bridled by law. Aristotle writes: “He who bids law rule 
bids God and reason alone rule, but he who bids men rule adds the 
element of the beast Since no man is fit for unbridled power, 
commonsense dictates the rule of law. Cicero insists that govern- 
ment is not mere arbitrary power. ‘Society is not a mere mob come 
together anyhow.’ He says that it is ‘a commonwealth united by 
acceptance of law and by a common enjoyment of its practical 
advantages’. Political power is justified only if it advances the 
common good, mānava dharma. A tyrant rules by force, a Parlia- 
ment rules according to law. The great political thinker Edmund 
Burke said: ‘Those who give and those who receive arbitrary power 
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are alike criminal and there is no man but is bound to resist it wher- 
ever it shows its face in the world. ..... It is wickedness in politics 
to say that one man can have arbitrary power. We do not want a 
tyrant or a mob. ‘The objective of government’, according to 
Spinoza, ‘is not to change men from rational beings into beasts or 
puppets, but to enable them to develop their minds and bodies in 
security and employ their reason unshackled. In fact, the true 
end of government is liberty. 

Democratic government rests on clean and efficient adminis- 
tration. The Government is becoming the largest employer with the 
gradual expansion of the public sector. We must recruit the right 
type of personnel. Everyone must have an equal chance of securing 
a Government position and selection should depend on ability, 
not influence. 


Hi 

The democratic approach is by persuasion, argument and 
adjustment of conflicting views. If there is a difference of opinion, 
one can say—agree with me or I will hit you,’ or—'let us sit down, 
understand each other and decide.’ The latter is the democratic 
approach. It believes that love is better than hate, co-operation 
better than strife, consent better than coercion. In the present 
world resort to violence is at best a cowardly escape from democra- 
tic processes and at worst treason to the future. 

There are many problems facing us. To realize freedom of spirit, 
liberty from physical and social constraints is essential. We can free 
ourselves from material and social compulsions through right eco- 
nomic ordering of life and the proper fostering of social relation- 
ships. Many millions in our country suffer from a slavery far more 
cruel than chains and shackles. Human beings are sometimes treated 
as commodities to be bought and sold. Clauses in the Constitution 
or laws in the Statute Book are not changes in the structure of society. 
Poor people who wander about, find no work, no wages and starve, 
whose lives are a continual round of sore affliction and pinching 
poverty cannot be proud of the Constitution or its laws. We seem 
to be poor with the accumulated poverty of centuries. Until we are 
able to free our citizens from poverty, hunger, disease and ignor- 
ance, our democracy will be empty of content. We should achieve a 
social and economic revolution by methods of persuasion and con- 
sent. We believe that wé can improve our social environment by 
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argument, conciliation and majority vote. We should have insti- 
tutions of social conciliation and arbitration. While trade unions 
are not to be treated as tools of the State, they should not allow 
sectional interests to prevail over national good. Institutions which 
have been obstacles to economic well-being and social justice re- 
quire to be removed. 

It is true that society should protect itself against crime, for all 
violence is a menace to the rule of law. But we should also strive 
to check crime at its source. We must create conditions in which 
men and women can live and work and face the future with con- 
fidence and security. 

Democracy is an invitation to a new life. The ideals we have 
set before ourselves must become flesh. What happened in 1947 
is the beginning of a revolution and we have to carry it out. If 
our Constitution does not bend to the needs of a creative society 
in which ‘the free development of each is the condition for the 
free development of all’, it will break. 

Democracy has two sides to it, the making of the individual 
and the drawing of the world together. A new society is possible 
only if men prize liberty as the highest of all possessions. We look 
forward to a new order of society in which the sacredness of per- 
sonality becomes the working principle, in which the whole world 
becomes the unit of co-operation, in which every person has equality 
of opportunity for his complete development, in which there would 
be a redistribution of the world’s economic goods providing equal 
opportunities for all. The noble vision of a societas generis humani, 
the society of the whole human race, is taking shape in the minds 
of many. If the vision of a creative society, an indivisible de- 
mocracy weakens, our society will decline. If the idea holds us, we 
move forward. To establish a creative democracy we should develop 
the democratic spirit in our hearts. Gandhi taught us that great 
power resides in the spirit of the people, not in the weapons they use 
to kill others but in their readiness to die. The Mahabharata 
says: 

naiva rájyam narad àsit na dando na ca dandikah 
dharmenaiva prajah sarvah raksantisma parasparam. * 

A people flourish not because of a constitution or coercion or 

a law-giver but because they are guided by dharma and help each 


other in co-operation. 
Santiparva 
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CENTENARY OF BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 


AM delighted to be here and pay my tribute to the life and work of 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

When I was a student in the early years of this century, the 
name of Tilak meant for the youth of the country burning patrio- 
tism, rare courage, indomitable will and dedication to the freedom 
of India. 

In the second decade, I happened to write an article in July 
1911 on The Ethics of the Bhagavadgità and Kant which attracted 
the attention of Tilak who was then in Mandalay prison. The late 
Shri N. C. Kelkar wrote to me for that article which he sent to Tilak. 
In due course the article was returned to me with Tilak's marginal 
notes. I found to my great joy that Tilak mentioned my name in 
his preface to that monumental work Gitd-rahasya as one who 
supported an activistic interpretation of the Bhagavadgitd. Even 
the liberated are called upon to work for world solidarity, /oka-sari- 
graha, for the good of the world, the glory of God.  jagad-hitàya 
krsndya. The Gitd is a yoga-fástra. Yoga is karmasu kausalam» 
skill in action. samatvam yoga ucyate. Equanimity is yoga. 
Krsna is yogeśvara. He is the Lord of action. 

viveki sarvadà muktah kurvato nāsti kartrta 
Glepa-vadam āśritya sri-krsna janakau yathà. 

The spiritual and social sides go together. Tilak's life was 
a demonstration of this great ideal of Karma Yoga. The 
saints of Maharashtra, Jnaneshwar, Eknath, Tukaram, Ramdas, 
proclaim that disinterested service of man is the worship of 
God. 

In ordinary circumstances Tilak would have lived a scholar's 
life and made outstanding contributions to Oriental Studies and 
mathematics. But asa member of a subject nation he had no alter- 
native except to take part in politics. When once he was asked: 
“What portfolio will you take up when we obtain Swaraj? Will you 
be Prime Minister or Foreign Minister? his answer showed where 
his heart lay. ‘Under Swaraj, I will become a Professor of Mathe- 
matics and retire from political life. I detest politics. I still wish to 
write a book on Differential Calculus. The country is ina very bad 
way and so I am compelled to take part in politics; and what a part! 
He was not in sympathy with the methods of those who were then 
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called Moderates. He transformed the political movement limited 
to the upper classes into a national one. By the use of popular festi- 
vals and through the medium of his well-known Marathi paper 
Kesari he spread the message of Swaraj as our birthright to the 
common people. He advocated a vigorous programme of national 
education, Swadeshi, boycott, passive resistance including the non- 
payment of taxes. His plan included prohibition and removal of 
untouchability. In his hands the political movement became 
a revolutionary one but revolution is not to be confused with barri- 
cades and bloodshed. He repudiated methods of violence. When 
political and social conflicts were tense, he affirmed that in such 
matters ‘fanaticism is suicidal’. When violence was in the air, 
Tilak wrote in Kesari as long ago as 1904: "The British administration 
does not depend upon any one person at any time. Therefore, no- 
body can get Swarajya by killing an officer and even if one could get 
it, murder is absolutely reprehensible. It is cowardice to incite any- 
one to commit murder. But if necessary we should suffer for our 
convictions.’ When he was condemned to a six-year sentence, he 
said: ‘There are higher powers than this tribunal that rule the des- 
tinies of beings and it may be the will of Providence that the cause 
I represent will prosper more by suffering than by my remaining 
free.’ No wonder Gandhiji, when he was condemned to a similar 
sentence, and the judge observed: “You will not consider it unrea- 
sonable, I think, that you should be classed with Mr Tilak,’ 
said: ‘Since you have done me the honour of recalling the trial of 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, I just want to say that I consider 
it to be the proudest privilege and honour to be associated with his 
name.’ 

Tilak repeatedly said: Swaraj is the foundation and not the 
height of our future prosperity. We have to build a new nation, 
develop a new character, live the principles which we advocate, 
faith in spiritual values, love of country and tolerance for views 
from which we differ. The perspective of history will record that in 
Tilak we had an Indian, true and great, proud of his coun- 
try’s past and confident about its future, a patriot unafraid and 
forthright, one who laid the foundations of Indian nationa- 
lism and revolutionary struggle through non-violent political 
action. 


1 Kesari, 7-6-1892 
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OPENING OF THE BANIHAL TUNNEL 


AM happy to be here today to declare open the Banihal Tunnel. 

Though the project of a double-barrelled tunnel was conceived 
in 1949, the actual boring of the tunnel was started on August 
1,1955. The two tubes will be 60 feet apart from each other. While 
I am declaring open one tube today, the other will be ready by the 
end of 1958. The construction of this tunnel has been a consider- 
able engineering achievement and I would like to pay my tribute to 
the Ministry of Transport and the Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir and to the engineers and administrators and the large 
number of technicians, from India and abroad, and the many 
workers skilled and unskilled who have helped to build it. 

An efficient system of communications is important in a country of 
vast distances like ours. The problem in this State is specially diffi- 
cult, the terrain being what it is. This tunnel which would provide 
an all-weather link between the two component parts of the State 
would thus help to meet a long-felt need. Its importance would 
not merely lie in the physical sense of bringing Jammu nearer to 
Kashmir but in its more important aspect of bringing about a 
closer meeting of minds and union of hearts between the different 
peoples of this State and thus to contribute to its ultimate benefit. 
The tunnel could thus become a symbol of the increasing unity of 
the State’s peoples and an important landmark in its progress 
towards its social and economic welfare—the goal which the 
people of this State as those of the rest of India have set for 
themselves. 

India is dedicated to free institutions and principles of demo- 
cracy. We are striving to give everyone an opportunity and raise 
the standard of living for all. A democracy is one where the Go- 
vernment is the servant of the people. The people of a State are 
not commodities to be sold or purchased or prizes to be won or lost. 
They have the right to live their own lives and develop themselves 
in their own way under the guidance of their chosen representatives. 
If our political democracy is to succeed, it is essential that it be 
buttressed by steps towards economic equality or what has been 
referred to as the ‘socialistic pattern of society’. Poverty and un- 
employment hold the biggest threats to the successful working of 
our democratic system. The huge river valley projects, the large 
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industrial schemes and the imaginative approach to the de- 
velopment of rural areas—these ettempts to mould natural and 
social forces are individual aspects of this process of economic 
development which is intended to contribute to a higher standard 
of life for our people and increase their well-being. This is not 
all; welfare is not merely physical comfort and material prosperity. 
The good life is not merely good living; it is more an assurance 
of the wholeness of being and the dignity of man. It is to prevent 
the exploitation of one part of society by another, for society cannot 
but be a single whole which would suffer by such exploitation. It is 
for this social well-being that the improvement of the material 
conditions of the people is essential. 

The people of this State bave been long suffering and it is 
only in the last. few years that we have begun to mould our future 
with due regard to our needs and wants. In this progress towards 
economic well-being, the people of this State have been playing 
a particularly significant role. Like other States in the Union, 
Kashmir has been the recipient of aid from the Central Government 
for the implementation of development schemes. I would take this 
opportunity to stress that as far as the Government of India is 
concerned, such aid is on the principle of giving it where it is most 
needed and where it is most likely to contribute to total welfare. 

The progress made in economic and social development in 
Jammu and Kashmir State can be assessed adequately only if one 
throws one's mind back a little over nine years when the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir was stricken by invasion. The aggres- 
sion not only brought death and destruction to its people but com- 
pletely disorganized its economy. Thousands became homeless; 
hunger and destitution stalked the land, cholera and typhus took 
an epidemic form; hospitals and dispensaries were destroyed; the 
transport organization was disintegrated and serious shortages, 
particularly of food, developed. 

Here was a challenge before which the bravest might well have 
quailed. The challenge has been met and in the only way in which - 
such a challenge can be met, namely, a people backing a Govern- 
ment in the task of reconstruction and development and the Govern- 
ment dedicating itself to the service of the people. 

The First Five Year Plan revised towards the end of 1953 involv- 
ing an expenditure of Rs. 121 million laid the foundations. The 
major items of the Plan were: Power, irrigation, road development, 
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rural and urban water supply, cottage and small-scale industries 
and tourism. A Government transport organization which 
plays such an important part in internal communications and in 
the promotion of tourist traffic and trade was created; new roads 
and bridges were constructed; food production was increased by 
extending irrigation facilities and encouraging wider use of chemical 
fertilizers, better seeds and improved agricultural methods. Over 
200 production-cum-demonstration centres were opened where new 
and improved methods of production and designing are being evol- 
ved for the benefit of artisans and craftsmen engaged in the pro- 
duction of handicrafts and in cottage industries. The woollen, 
silk, resin, turpentine and drugs industries were reorganized and 
production increased and customs barriers between the State and 
the rest of India were removed. Far-reaching agrarian reforms were 
introduced and the tiller assured of the possession of his land, 
landlordship being abolished; agricultural debts were scaled down 
and the compulsory collection of grain which had caused needless 
discontent among the cultivators was abolished. Education in the 
State was made free up to and including the university standard— 
& notable extension of social service which has not been achieved 
as yet in any other State in India. 

The Second Five Year Plan will involve an outlay of Rs. 512 
million. The items covered in the Second Plan are the achieving of 
self-sufficiency in food production; further development of irriga- 
tion facilities, communications and social services, and important 
industries like raw silk and forest industries. The annual outlay on 
developmental expenditure during the Second Five Year Plan will 
be four times the annual revenue of the State before 1947. 

The Banihal Tunnel is one instance of the economic develop- 
ment of the State. It ensures that the materials and equipment 
essential for further development will be available all through the 
year and the products of your farms and factories will be transported 
easily to the best available markets. New avenues of employment 
will be opened and living standards of the people will be raised. 

For the people of Kashmir, tourism is vital to their prosperity. 
The tourist traffic which has been steadily on the increase will grow 
with the opening of the tunnel. Tourism in this State has been con- 
fined so far mainly to the summer months. The inaccessibility of 
Kashmir in winter has prevented the exploitation of the natural 
beauties of the State and its possibilities as a source of winter sports 
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during the cold weather. The opening of this tunnel will, I am sure, 
help to make Kashmir accessible throughout the year and thus con- 
tribute to its increased prosperity and help more people in this 
country and abroad to come to this State, understand its problems 
and draw its people closer to the people from outside. 

I have great pleasure in declaring open one tube of the Banihal 
Tunnel project and I am sure this is a symbol of the rapid march 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir State towards a happy and 
prosperous future. 


PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 


T is a great honour for me to request you, Mr President, 
to unveil the portrait of Pandit Motilal Nehru. I met him first 
when he came to Calcutta for presiding over the Congress session 
in 1928. In the same year he produced what is called the Nehru 
Report, our first effort at Constitution-making. I saw him also 
when he was leading the Swarajya Party in the Central Assembly 
here. I met him again a few weeks before his death when he was 
undergoing treatment in Calcutta. His thoughts in those last 
days were about Swaraj for which he worked with such devotion 
and fervour. On his death-bed at Allahabad, Motilal Nehru 
was waiting for Gandhiji. When he came Gandhiji said : ‘We 
shall surely win Swaraj, if you survive this crisis Motilal Nehru 
said : ‘I am going soon, Mahatmaji, and I shall not be here to see 
Swaraj. But I know you have won it and will soon have it.’ Our 
greatest sorrow is that he did not live to see that day. 

The name of Motilal Nehru will be permanently inscribed 
in the annals of our history not only for his individual contri- 
bution but for his greatest and noblest gifts to this nation and the 
world, Jawaharlal Nehru. Motilal's whole family inspired by 
his example and the influence of Gandhiji has become a part of 
the national movement. 

Motilal Nehru had an enfranchised mind, free from all prejudi- 
ces, hospitable to all good influences, Hindu, Muslim and British. 


Speech made on the occasion of unveiling of the portrait of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru at Parliament House, 30 March, 1957 
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His appearance reminded as of the ancient Roman consuls. 
He had a regal presence, a lordly manner and moved through the 
world on a high plane and dominated every gathering. He had 
not the taint of commonness but had a distinction in his manner. 


What Horatio said of Hamlet's father applies to him : 
Hewasaman. Take him for all in all 
Ishall not look upon his like again. 
This portrait, which you will now unveil, Mr President, will serve 
to remind generations of our countrymen of the great life of 
Motilal Nehru, a life of nobility and patriotism, service and sacrifice. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 


Sri Jagjivan Ram and Friends, 
AM delighted to be here and inaugurate the Indian Railways 
Photographic Exhibition. It is the first event of the Railway 
Week which will mark the 104th anniversary of the commencement 
of the railways in India. The first railway train in India ran 
from Victoria Terminus Bombay to Thana, a distance of 21 miles 
on April 16, 1853. à 

This is the first exhibition of its kind organized by the Indian 
Railways and :t is unique, because almost all the major railway 
systems of the world participate in it. It is truly international 
in character, and States adopting different political and economic 
systems are represented in this exhibition. From the nature of 
the exhibition, you will see how successful the exhibition has been. 
It has stimulated competition among the amateur and professional 
photographers of the country. Many of our photographers may 
learn from the work of other countries. 

This exhibition recalls the two urgent needs of our time, 
national consolidation and international understanding. Railways 
have played a notable part in breaking down distances, physical 
and psychological. In our country they have helped to overcome 
caste barriers and foster a sense of unity. Unfortunately after 
ten years of independence we see all around divisions and bitterness. 
Communal rivalries and caste spirit were exploited in some parts 
duringthe recentelections. Reaction seems to be in the ascendant. 

9 April, 1957 
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While our Government has tried to raise material standards, moral 
and spiritual values seem to be on the decline. We seem to have 
grown indifferent to the true values of life and are attracted only 
by power and wealth. The new society which we hope to build 
is a democratic one, a structure that is based on the conviction 
of the infinite worth of the individual. If we do not 
have this conviction, democracy becomes a short-cut to the tyranny 
of the baser elements in man. We have suffered in the past on 
account of corruption and dishonesty in high places and our 
national incoherence. Unless we remove these defects from our 
body politic, our future will not be bright. Moral ideals cannot 
be constructed like dams. They spread like trees, their roots 
in the soil and their branches in the sky. Itis time we turn to the 
re-making of man for a very thin line separates order from chaos. 
Every attempt to bring nations together on a non-political 
basis is a step in the right direction. The need of the world is 
mutual understanding. Conditions of the world have so changed 
that we have to establish an international society if we are not 
to cease to be human. Still we see in different parts of the world 
spectacles of military machines crushing people with a cynical 
display of sheer force. The advanced nations of the world are 
running a neck-to-neck race for the production of nuclear bombs 
which will destroy each other and themselves. Though they 
know that this disastrous folly will have injurious effects on the 
human race and animal life, they are not prepared to stop these 
tests. For they seem to think that they will attain security through 
the building up of these nuclear armaments. If in spite of the 
warnings of scientists regarding the dangers of radio-active poison- 
ing we persist in our madness, our behaviour can no longer be 
regarded as that of sane men. Man has become a menace to man. 
Human beings are making life difficult for one another. We seem 
to have become mental patients. There are many roads to mass 
suicide but only one to human survival. We are faced by a moral 
crisis. We need an act of faith. If the nuclear powers wait 
for each other to give the lead, the race will not end. The future 
of humanity demands the stoppage of all nuclear explosions. 
Cannot one of these nations rise to the occasion and unconditionally 
abandon these tests and thus help to produce a similar attitude 
in others ? Are these nations incapable of it ? We have to live by 
the light of conscience and start a process of rebirth if we are to build 
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a human society in this nuclear age. We need not yet despair. 
Railways, apart from their utility and convenience, make for 

goodwill which is the only instrument for national unity and in- 

ternational peace. I have great pleasure in opening this exhibition. 


PRESENTATION OF DR SEN’S BOOK ON 
THE 1857 STRUGGLE TO THE PRESIDENT 


ss is the day 100 years ago the revolt started in Meerut Canton- 

ment. Our Minister for Education, Maulana Sahib, asked 
Dr Sen, who is happily with us today, to write an account of the 
events of that uprising. Dr Sen has given us in this book an autho- 
ritative statement of the events, the famous personalities involved 
like Nana Sahib, Rani of Jhansi, Bahadur Shah, Tantia Tope, Kunwar 
Singh and others. As an eminent historian Dr Sen has given us 
an account which is singularly free from passion and prejudice. 

During these many years the rebellion has been described in diffe- 
rent ways, a purely military revolt, conflict between progress and re- 
action, India’s first struggle for freedom, Indian War of Indepen- 
dence. Readers of this book will form their own judgement on the 
nature of that up-heaval and how far these characterizations are 
valid. 

It is obvious that the Indian people did not acquiesce in foreign 
rule. All through there have been local revolts which were put 
down easily since the opposition was divided and weak. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century Dalhousie’s policy of annexation 
provoked wide resentment. The greased cartridge was not the 
cause but the occasion for the wide-spread revolt. The revolt was 
put down though the British forces were heavily outnumbered. 
They had superior organization and leadership and we had not 
national coherence but were victims of limited loyalties, group 
feelings and reactionary tendencies. One redeeming feature is the 
absence of any Hindu-Muslim differences. 

This first great challenge to British rule, however, produced 
the national spirit which a generation later took an organized form 
and, under the guidance of Gandhiji, became a mass movement. 
We should remember with gratitude all those who fell in our struggle 
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for freedom in the last hundred years. Though they are dead, 
their example lives. If the political freedom we acquired in August 
1947 is to endure with a social and economic content, we should get 
rid of the failings in our national character, which have exposed 
us to the invader and the spoiler for centuries. I do hope, Mr 
President, that this book will cause a searching of hearts, lead to 
a grim determination to subordinate our narrow group allegiances 
to national welfare and induce in us a spirit of service, sacrifice 
and dedication. 


1857 CENTENARY PUBLIC MEETING 


S the Chairman of the National Committee set up to com- 

memorate the hundredth anniversary of the 1857 Struggle and 
ten years of independence, it is my privilege to request you, 
Mr President, to preside over this public meeting. It is most appro- 
priate that you with your record of long and notable service in the 
period of the struggle and thereafter should take the Chair on 
this important occasion. 

The East India Company started as the agent of the indi- 
genous powers. In the South it acted on behalf of the Nawab 
of Carnatic. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa it acted for the Emperor 
at Delhi. Soon the camouflage disappeared and the company 
openly assumed the responsibility for the administration of the 
country. They tried not only to rule but to reform the people 
no doubt out of sympathy for the poor and the oppressed.! 


16 August, 1957 

1In 1817 Sir Thomas Munro wrote : ‘They [the advantages of British 
rule] were purchased by the sacrifice of independence of national character 
and of whatever renders a people respectable. The consequence, therefore, 
of the conquest of India by the British arms would be.... to debase a whole 
people. There is perhaps no example of any conquest in which the natives 
have been so completely excluded from all share of the government of the country 
as in British India.’ And a year later he said : ‘Foreign conquerors have treated 
the natives with violence, and often with great cruelty, but none with so much 
scorn as we; none has stigmatised the whole people as unworthy of trust, as 
incapable of honesty, and as fit to be employed only where we cannot do without 
them. It seems to be not only ungenerous but impolitic to debase the character 
of a people fallen under our dominion.’ Lord Cornwallis said : *Every native 
of Hindustan, I verily believe, is corrupt." 
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Material superiority was confused with moral excellence. 
The religious beliefs and social organization of the Indian people 
were treated with scorn. While the previous invaders were 
absorbed by the country, the British kept aloof from the people. 
A sort of imperial dogmatism and complacency destroyed human 
relationships between the rulers and the ruled. Anarchy and 
despotism are bad but political and social degradation are worse. 
We may struggle against the former but we simply collapse before 
the latter. There was wide-spread feeling of frustration and 
resentment. People were sulky and sullen. The Vellore revolt 
of 1806 started as a protest against a change in the dress of the 
Sepoys, which the Sepoys thought was a first step in a sinister plan 
to convert them forcibly to Christianity. We had another revolt 
in 1824, in a Bengal regiment, ordered for service in the war against 
Burma. When they anticipated disaster there and refused to 
march, the British guns opened fire and thus produced deep ill- 
feeling among the Sepoys. In 1844 several battalions of the Bengal 
Army broke into open revolt. There were several other resistance 
movements in different parts of the country, such as those of 
Velu Tampi in Travancore, the Rajahs of Malabar, the Poligars 
of South India, the Samnyaásins of Bengal celebrated in Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji’s Anandamath. These, however, were isolated 
acts of resistance though they set the pattern for 1857. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the princes lived under 
the shadow of annexation, the landlords feared investigation into 
their titles and confiscation of their lands, the sepoys smarted 
under affronts to their religion. All was ripe for rebellion. The 
greased cartridge was the occasion. The revolt which started 
at Meerut on 10 May, 1857 gathered into its fold dispossessed 
princes, religious leaders, aristocrats whose ancient privileges 
were withdrawn and patriotic men who smarted under the humilia- 
tion of foreign rule. Bahadur Shah, Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi, 
Nana Saheb, Tantia Tope, Kunwar Singh, Ali Naki Khan and many 
others gave examples of valour and courage, patriotism and sacrifice. 
There were magnificent feats of courage and endurance, acts of 
heroism and devotion, kindness and loyalty which do honour 
to human nature. Their deeds of heroism celebrated in story 
and song, had great impact on the people’s emotions and inspired 
them in the struggle for national liberation. 

The two years of disturbance were also marked by deeds of 
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horror on both sides which is painful to recall. Insane violence, 
meaningless cruelty, retributive savagery are not the monopoly 
of any people or of any period of history. The beast lurking behind 
the mask of the human face is always ready to spring forth.! History 
tends to forget good men and generous deeds. It does not easily 
forget vengefulness and cruelty. 

Though the struggle of 1857 may not be exactly a national 
movement since large parts of the country and large numbers of 
the people were unaffected by it, it prepared for the rise of nationalism 
and marked the beginning of the slow decline and end of the British 
rule in the country. The British knew that it was a harbinger of 
wider conflict, a symbol of growing rift between the rulers and the 
ruled. While the British felt that their control was fortuitous and 
their position precarious, the Indians felt their strength and the 
historic destiny awaiting them. 

A. process of reconciliation started with a change in the pattern 
of British administration. East India Company was abolished. 
The Crown assumed charge of the administration. The year 
of the revolt was also the year of the founding of the three Universi- 
ties. Railways were built, courts of law established, and a new 
Civil Service was set up. The intellectuals, the middle classes 
became more important than the princes and the landlords. 
Prominent Britishers like Octavian Hume, Wedderburn and Cotton 
tried to conciliate the middle classes. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885 by Hume, 
with the blessings of the Viceroy and a great deal of friendship 
for the United Kingdom. In the first session Hume called for 
‘three times three cheers for Her Majesty the Queen Empress. 
The delegates responded enthusiastically’. The Congress was 
intended to be a safety-valve for national discontent and an endeavour 
to gain self-government through peaceful and constitutional pro- 
cesses. For long the Indian National Congress limited to the 
upper middle classes was content with constitutional agitation, 
with prayers, petitions and protests. A more virile programme 
including boycott, swadeshi, national education became popular 


1A British historian notes that ‘from the first murder of European 
civilians at Meerut and Delhi, the English threw aside the mask of civilisation 
and engaged in a war of such ferocity that a reasonable parallel can be seen in 
our own times with the Nazi occupation of Europe and in the past with the 
hell of the Thirty Years’ War." 
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in the early years of this century consequent on the partition 
of Bengal and other factors. A conflict between the old and the 
new leadership broke out at Surat in 1907, exactly fifty years after 
1857. Sporadic attempts to overthrow British rule were made until 
the outbreak of the First World War. After the War Gandhi 
came upon the scene and dominated the Congress movement. 
He made the Congress a national, democratic, mass movement. 
From his experience and conviction he felt that violence begot 
violence and demoralized men. He knew that the country was 
allergic to violence and had no faith in armed rebellion. He put 
before the country the method of non-violent non-co-operation, 
the method which will shame the wrong-doer into doing right. 
The source of all moral power is moral rightness. 

It is wrong to put up with foreign rule. European history 
and President Wilson's principle of self-determination defends 
the right of all peoples to mal-administer themselves, if necessary. 
Gandhi strove to banish the spectre of fear from men's minds 
and gave the people the will to freedom. He pledged the country 
to the adoption of the principles of truth and non-violence in the 
struggle for independence. Whenever a deviation from this 
high code of morality occurred, he cried a halt to the movement 
to the dismay of many of his colleagues and followers. For him 
the end did not justify the means. Gandhi welded together the 
people of India with the cry of dare, do or die. Our conventional 
differences were swept away and our inhibitions removed. Gandhi 
fostered the growth of a nation, one and indivisible. 

; By slow and steady steps he brought us Independence. The 
transfer of power took place in August, 1947 with a conciliation 
between Britain and India. We cannot forget that the opening 
days of independence were marred by blood-shed and arson in this 
city. We passed through the pangs ofa new birth. 

Gandhi wished India to become independent, not only for 
the sake of the Indian people but in the interests of world peace. 
The pledge we took on the midnight of August 14, 1947 made 
out that we sought freedom so ‘that this ancient land attain her 
rightful place in the world and make her full and willing contri- 
bution to the promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind." 
The liberation of India from subjection had a great effect on the 
colonial peoples of the world. Although we are poverty-stricken, 
we have not linked ourselves with any ofthe power-groupings 
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to gain favour from one or the other. Our foreign policy is in- 
dependent and we wish to help to the extent to which a weak nation 
can, to save the suffering and enslaved peoples of the world, to 
ease East-West tensions and work for world unity. 

We have the inspiration of great leaders who fought and fell 
for freedom, not only of those great ones who are known to name 
and fame but those other less conspicuous but equally brave and 
devoted men and women who gladly gave their lives on our behalf. 
We could not be what we are if we were not the beneficiaries of the 
countless sacrifices that have been made for our well-being. Let 
us remember all those who dreamed and worked and struggled and 
often died so that we might enjoy freedom. Under their inspiration 
let us resolve to get along. 


A DIVIDED INHERITANCE 


I AM grateful for this opportunity to say a few words to this 
distinguished Assembly of representatives of Governments and 
Red Cross Societies. The work of Red Cross Societies in peace 
and in war is well-known and has deservedly earned high praise and 
commendation. It represents the noble instinct in man which can- 
not bear to see others in pain. If the spirit of the Red Cross spreads 
over all aspects of man’s life and influences the foreign policies of 
nations, man’s life on earth will become a beautiful thing, one of 
happiness and love and not as some fear, of hatred and horror. 

The Society was founded years ago by a noble Swiss citizen Henry 
Dumant, who was deeply stirred by the sufferings of the wounded 
and the dying and he recruited some volunteers to help them and 
alleviate their sufferings. Since then the work of the Red Cross 
has expanded and it is today nearly worldwide in its scope. It is 
not concerned with national rivalries or racial barriers, but assists 
all who are in distress and need relief. 

In recent years there have been great advances in science 
and technology and an increasing unification of the world. While 
the satellites are circling the earth, ideas, political and economic, 


Address to the International Red Cross Conference, New Delhi, 
5 November, 1957 
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artistic and intellectual, are circulating over the whole world. 
Even before we have set our house on earth in order, we are 
striving to conquer inter-planetary space. We will soon find out 
if the planet moon is made of green cheese. 

Unfortunately, the horrors of war have increased and the 
refinements of cruelty to which human beings are subjected such 
as concentration camps, mass deportations, gas-chambers, atom 
bombs baffle ‘description. Again, in the past we lived in a world 
in which civilizations seemed remote from each other. Today, 
we are all a close neighbourhood. In view of these drastic changes 
which have occurred, the Red Cross Societies cannot any more 
confine themselves to the task of mitigating the horrors of war, 
but they should do their utmost to prevent war itself which in 
this age is a crime against humanity. 

In Rock Edict XIII, Asoka mentions that he conquered 
the Kalinga country (266 B.C.) in which *one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons were carried away as captives, and one hundred 
thousand slain and many times that number died'. He felt re- 
morse that this victory is no victory: avijitam hi vijitam manye. 
“Now even the loss of a hundredth or a thousandth part of all 
the lives that were killed or died or were carried away captive at the 
time when the Kalingas were captured is considered deplorable 
by the King. He declares that he prefers forgiveness to punish- 
ment. The only conquest is conquest by Dharma: tam eva ca 
vijayam manyantàm yo dharma vijayah. Though A$oka cut into 
rock his admonition, we have not adopted it seriously. Man's 
inhumanity to man came out in the bloody riots in the first year of 
our independence. We are still treating as sacred institutions 
which protect social injustices in the name of social justice. Our 
practices are far away from our professions. 

We have now reached the end of the military road, but not, 
I hope, the limits of human wisdom. The preservation of peace 
is not merely a desirable ideal; it has become an imperative neces- 
sity. All the nations of the world have pledged their allegiance 
to peace, but do not seem to be prepared to work for the conditions 
which are essential for peace. We profess to build a world welfare 
State, where individual freedom and social justice are preserved, 
where we do not have injustices, racial discriminations and colonial 
dominations. We cannot achieve the goal of peace by bluffing, 
bargaining and bullying. 


` 
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The two groups into which the world unfortunately is divided 
wish to build a social and political order which transcends sovereign 
nations. Both agree that exclusive nationalism is impracticable 
in the new world. But the conflicts between the methods adopted 
by the two groups are potentially violent, dark and destructive. 
They seem to be afraid of each other and each one thinks that the 
other is trying to overthrow it by force. We are faced by two 
alternatives: (i) collision which may be suicidal for the human 
race, or (ii) conciliation which is our hope for the future. We 
are pledged to the latter. 

Modern psychiatry tells us that it is no use becoming furious 
at people who behave stupidly or wickedly. Instead of losing 
our tempers with them, we should study the reasons for their 
behaviour. Perhaps it may be wise for us to adopt a similar 
attitude in regard to the cold war. Cruel methods are not necessary 
even to drive out cruelty. 

The first step we have to take is to look upon our en- 
emies as people like ourselves who are anxious to lead quiet, 
respectable lives. Plato was opposed to any naturalization of 
foreigners and wanted every foreign creed and usage to be kept 
out of the commonwealth. This view dominated European 
thought for centuries. History has failed to conform to what 
Plato desired. The crusading spirit that we must spread our way 
of life whatever be the cost or the consequences does not help 
us much. In the past quarrels tended to violence when each 
participant believed firmly and sincerely that he had the one final 
truth and if people differed from him it must be due to bad faith. 
Such an attitude led to persecution in the name of truth. The 
Greek and the Barbarian, the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek 
and the Christian, the Christian and the Muslim, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, the Allies and the Axis Powers have all fought 
one another in the name of the infallibility of their particular ways 
of life. The play goes on; only the actors change. Today it is 
a conflict between the Communists and the anti-Communists. 
History demonstrates that the Greeks and the Barbarians, the 
Jews and the Gentiles, the Christians and the Pagans, the Chris- 
tians and the Muslims, the Protestants and the Catholics have 
influenced each other, helped each other and enriched the world. 
The whirligig of time brings about its surprises. The Allied and 
Axis Powers who fought with such bitterness a few years ago 
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are great friends today. It is not necessary for the Communist 
and anti-Communist powers to wade through blood before they 
can settle down and understand each other. History shows 
that time cures many ills and brings about reconciliations which 
previously seemed impossible. The healing power of time, the 
resilience of human nature and the mutability of social and political 
institutions may help us to resolve the present conflicts if we avoid 
absolutism in creed and conduct and develop the courage to be 
patient and long suffering. 

We are yet in an early hour of the morning of man’s history. 
His civilized life is hardly ten thousand years old and even 
in that period many empires and civilizations have appeared 
and disappeared and we need not hink that our civilization is the 
final expression of human wisdom. If we believe in the moral 
government of the world, this civilization will survive if it adheres 
to the principles of love and brotherhood. It will disappear if 
it does not conform to them. When a member of the Prohibition 
Committee inserted advertisements for liquor in his newspaper, 
Gandhi asked, What are you doing ? He answered : ‘I must live.’ 
Gandhi replied : ‘I do not see any necessity.’ Even so there is 
no ‘must’ about the survival of any civilization. We have a com- 
mon origin and a common goal as members of the human race. 
Every nation belongs to the world. Gandhi said : ‘My love, there- 
fore, of nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my country 
may become free, that, if need be, the whole country may die 
so that the human race may live The Cross which you have 
adopted symbolizes material suffering and death and spiritual 
victory. ‘He that loseth his life shall save it. For the sake of 
physical survival, we should not barter away spiritual ideals. It 
is far nobler to die than spread death and disease among millions 
of innocent people. If, on the other hand, we adopt the teachings 
of great religions which require us to forgive, love and pray for 
our enemies, we will lay the foundations for a better world. 

The establishment of peace is not simply an intellectual 
achievement. It is a moral and spiritual one. At the present 
moment we have the Red Cross work on the one hand and nuclear 
tests on the other. We commend to our people the message 
of love and non-violence and prepare, at the same time, horrible 
instruments which cause death and destruction. We offer the people 
a divided inheritance. We can make war, can we make peace? Yes, 
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if we overcome the division in our hearts. We suffer from confused 
minds, disturbed hearts and sick souls. Until we are delivered 
from this bondage, this corruption, this division in our soul, we 
may have to groan and travail. 

In the first world war when Church leaders were persuading 
young men to join the forces, Professor G. E. Moore of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the doyen of British philosophers, suggested 
that chapel service should be banned in Trinity since the precept 
*Love your enemies' was obviously subversive. Socrates says, 
according to Plato's Crito : ‘We must not do injustice, nor 
must we do evil to anyone, whatever evil we may have suffered 
from him.’ The Hindu and the Buddhist, the Jewish and the Zo- 
roastrian, the Christian and the Muslim at their best teach compas- 
sion and this teaching is subversive of our social order which believes 
in the massing of might for defending national security. What 
happens in the world is a reflection of what happens in our souls. 
Each one of us has two possibilities, one for good, the other for 
evil. We must develop the positive side. Man is not called into 
being to annihilate himself and others. To save lives is more 
thrilling than to destroy them. Across the centuries the sages have 
spoken to us about the need for love. Love is the health of the 
soul, its beauty and wellbeing; hate is the disease of the soul, its 
deformity and weakness. We can live without hatred and 
envy, without false ambitions, without high-pressure compe- 
titions, without becoming slaves to the seduction of power. 
This requires a new pattern of living, a pattern which will 
unite the peoples of the world and not divide them. There are 
men and women in all countries, as this conference testifies, who 
are ready to serve this adventurous task of high purpose. 

The present time is of crucial importance in the history of 
mankind. We are in the beginning of a new age. There is no 
need for despair. It is time for hope and hard work. Each one 
of us should see that his influence is for good. Itis possible only if 
we remake ourselves. We have heard a great deal about pajichasila. 
The original pafcasila refers to self-cleansing, self-changing: 

(1) The first is ahirisá or reverence for life and respect for fellow- 
men. We should not inflict sorrow and suffering consciously. 
We must not take the life of any living creature unnecessarily. 

(2) The second is alobhā. We should not be greedy for 
other people's possessions. We should not be attracted by the 
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love of power. The evangelist tells us how *the devil taketh him 
up unto an exceeding high mountain and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, 
“All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me”.’ Then saith Jesus unto him, ‘Get thee hence, Satan; for 
it written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him alone 
shalt thou serve." 

(3) The third is brahmacarya, or self-control. We cannot govern 
others unless we learn to govern ourselves. Brahmacarya is the 
acquisition of a balanced view. There is a danger in these trou- 
blous times of becoming possessed with hysterical fear of what 
might come to pass. An ancient advice is: 'See that you be not 
troubled, do not get unduly excited.’ We are asked to acquire the 
peace, the peace of the man of serene, calm and balanced mind. 

(4) The fourth is satya vacana or speaking the truth. We 
should not deviate from truth even for the sake of pleasing those 
in power. We must speak the truth without fear and without 
malice and speak it even to people who do not wish to hear it. 
If our Government does something wrong we must be prepared 
to own it. Science is the disinterested pursuit of truth. Unfor- 
tunately the pursuit of science today is not so much the result 
of a desire to know more about the structure of the world we 
live in as the product of the fear that other countries may surpass 
us. Scientific discoveries are treated as so much strategic material 
and the scientific tradition of universality is subordinated to the 
interests of national security. Pericles, according to Thucydides, 
in his Funeral Oration says: ‘We throw open our City to the 
world and never by alien acts exclude foreigners from any oppor- 
tunity of learning or observing, although the eyes of an enemy 
may occasionally profit by our liberality, trusting less in system 
and policy than to the native spirit of our citizens.’ In this spirit 
a great American President declared that error need not be sup- 
pressed so long as truth is free to combat it. 

(5) The last is sura-pana-nisedha, or abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks. This advice refers also to the freedom from dog- 
mas and doctrines which are vicious poisons. They fetter our 
minds and make us ill and unbalanced. Even as we do not feed 
children with opium and alcohol, we should not educate the 
youth in partisan and provincial creeds. 

1 Matthew, IV, 8-10; Luke, IV, 5-8 
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These five principles are intended to develop in us wisdom, 
humility and selflessness. Life may become a blessing or a curse. 
What it will turn out depends on us. 


PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


saw him for the first time in 1908 when he came to the Madras 

Congress, but I met him years later at Bangalore where he was 
convalescing. He addressed a public meeting there where he quoted 
the following verse: 

$rüyatàm dharma-sarvasvam $rutvücaivàvadhàryatàm 
Gtmanah pratiküláni paresdm na samácaret. 
This verse states that we should not do to others what we do not 
wish to be done to ourselves. 

He claimed to be a supporter of the sandtana dharma, the 
eternal truth which does not consist in social forms, rites and 
ceremonies which change from age to age. Its fundamental 
principles are atma-jfiána and bhüta dayd, self-knowledge and 
compassion for life. These are the spiritual and social sides of 
religion. 

India is not a racial identity ora religious unity. It symbolizes a 
spirit, a character, a temperament, a destiny. Indian culture 
spread, both East and West, and any visitor to South-East Asia 
will be impressed by the traditions of art, literature, philosophy 
and religion which owe their inspiration to this country. While 
we spread this culture abroad, we did not export the institutions 
of caste and untouchability or the eight forms of marriage and 
the twelve forms of adoption. They are not the essentials of our 
culture. Those who spread this culture went out as representatives 
of India, not of Gujerat or Maharashtra, of Tamil Nad or Kerala. 

Though he took part in different movements, economic, 
social and political, his one supreme interest was the Banaras 
Hindu University. He observed that the chief defects from which 
we suffered were spiritual illiteracy, technical backwardness and 
lack of public spirit. He strove to remedy these defects to some 
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extent by the training imparted in the Banaras University. It 
was in that University that courses for Glass Technology, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering were emphasized. He gave all his energy, 
attention and affection to that University. No office tempted 
him and no position attracted him. The University was his great 
passion. 

Malaviyaji’s work in Banaras has added to the sanctity of the 
place. 

svayam hi tirthüni punanti santah' 
It was given to me to work with him for some years in the Banaras 
University. 

Pandit Malaviya was essentially a bhakta, a devotee. Those 
who have love of God are one, whether they are Hindus, Muslims, 
or Christians. Narada says : 

násti tegu játi-vidya-rüpa-kula-dharma-kriyüdibhedah. 
Among devotees there are no distinctions of caste or colour, religion 
or ritual. They all belong to the one family of God, and this is 
the meaning of casteless society. 

Though a strong Hindu, he never allowed his adherence 
to Hinduism to injure the larger interests of the nation. Today 
when we are finding separatist tendencies in different parts of the 
country, it is essential to remember that we are first and last Indians. 
The portrait which will be unveiled today will serve to remind us 
of his gentleness, purity, patriotism and passionate devotion to 
Indian culture. 


MESSAGE TO RUMANIA 


AM happy to send this message to the people of Rumania. 

I remember with gratitude the enthusiasm and friendliness of 
the welcome accorded to me when I visited Rumania in the middle 
of 1956. I am very sorry that the then President passed away 
recently. You have now a new President and I express to him 
on behalf of our people cordial felicitations on his election and 
good wishes for a successful term of office. 


1 Bhágavata, 1. 19.8 
26 January, 1958 
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We won our independence in 1947. Since then we have been 
using our political freedom for the purpose of establishing an 
equitable social order. It is our hope and desire that the people 
of our country should have opportunities for self-development for 
the nourishment of their bodies and education of their minds. 
This, I dare say, is also the objective of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment and people. 

We cannot achieve our aims if there should be any breakdown 
of peace in the world. Both our countries are anxious to do 
their utmost to consolidate peace and achieve social progress. 
Now that we have deadly weapons of death and destruction we 
must try to avoid any conflict, for a conflict in the nuclear context 
will mean annihilation of all combatants and even civilians. The 
obstacles to the achievement of peace are in the minds and hearts 
of men—pride, ambition, love of power, etc. These have to be 
overcome before peace can be achieved. I do hope in this 
conquest over our lower nature our peoples would co-operate and 
work for lasting peace in the world. 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 


AULANA Sahib was an outstanding figure of great courage, 

fearlessness, integrity and passionate love for freedom. He has 
been a unique figure in our political life for nearly two generations. 
Even before he joined the Congress in 1920 he was a revolutionary. 
His political wisdom, patriotic fervour and sacrificial service 
were recognized early and he was made the President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1923, a position which he held for a number 
of years on different crucial occasions. His services to the country 
as a sagacious statesman, an ardent patriot, and a great intellec- 
tual are inestimable. He suffered for his convictions, but he 
never shrank from expressing his views. Among the great qualities 
of leadership he had, was this that he never shrank from expressing 
his views for fear of losing his popularity. A leader has to be firm, 
No man can be a leader if he does not risk unpopularity for his 
views. He who tries to please all ends by pleasing none. Maulana 
Azad noticed the defects which made for subjection and struggled 
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to the best of his ability to remove them. National dissensions 
have been a frequent cause of our repeated humiliation and sub- 
jection. He stood against them; he wanted to bring about the 
consolidation of our country. Though a devout Muslim, whose 
work on the Quràn has become a classic, he always stood for national 
unity and communal harmony. He made no difference between 
Hindu and Muslim, Sikh and Christian. He felt that all those 
who were in this country belonged to one country. National 
spirit was the driving force of hislife. He was an apostle of national 
unity and communal harmony, the lessons which we have to re- 
member even now since there are forces which are still at work in 
this country to divide us from one another. Indian unity cannot 
be taken for granted. It has to be nourished with great care 
in these days of linguistic and regional dissensions. These diffe- 
rences should be used to enrich the unity of India. 

While his profound humanism is well known, he had a clear 
vision of what was right and what was wrong in public affairs. 
While he allowed compassion to sway his behaviour in personal 
relations, he never deviated from principles of justice so far as 
public affairs were concerned. He may forgive a man if he insults 
him personally, but he who does a national disservice has to be 
dealt with adequately. Compassion in personal relations and justice 
in public affairs has been his principle. If we neglect probity in 
administration, the stability of the Government and the stability 
of our social structure will be undermined. He was much too fond 
of the right to prefer the wrong or the expedient. All along 
whenever questions of administrative integrity arose, he fought 
for preserving high standards in public administration. That is 
another lesson which we have to remember. 

When once freedom was won, he again felt that we must use 
freedom for promoting social welfare, cleanse this country of sick- 
ness, squalor, illiteracy, etc. and cleanse our minds of supersti- 
tion, of obscurantism, of fanaticism. He stood for what one may 
call the emancipated mind, the mind which is free from narrow 
prejudices of race or language, province or dialect, religion or 
caste. We had in Maulana Sahib the civilized mind. 

Whenever I went to talk with him, he was full of quotations 
from Arabic and Persian. I do not know, but I am told that his 
command over these languages was unsurpassed and his speeches 
which he gave in Urdu, were firm in their structure, dignified and 
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polished in their diction, and cogent and pointed in their purpose. 

Let us remember that he worked for the ideals of national 
unity, probity in administration and economic progress. These 
are the things which we have set before ourselves. The only way 
in which we can honour his memory is for us to adopt these ideals 
and question ourselves every day whether in our acts we are pro- 
moting national unity, we are promoting integrity in administration, 
we are promoting economic and material progress. That is the 
way in which we can imbibe the lessons of his life. 

Books have been his constant and unfailing companions. His 
conversation was full of quotations from the Arabic and Persian- 
classics. He wrote an Introduction to History of Philosophy, 
Eastern and Western, which began with a Persian couplet which 
compares the universe to an old manuscript of which the first 
and the last pages are lost. It is no longer possible to say how 
the book began nor do we know how it is likely to end. 

avyaktüdini bhūtāni vyaktamadhyáni bhàrata 
avyaktanidhandnyeva tatra ka paridevanā. 
To find out the meaning of life and existence is the purpose of the 
philosophical quest. We may not succeed in finding it out but the 
pursuit of this quest is its own reward. He ends the Introduction 
with another Persian couplet which says : 

Those who follow this path never tire because it is both the way 
and the destination. His life is an illustration of this. It was both 
the search and the attainment. 

There is no doubt that we will not see the like of him again—a 
great man, a man of stately presence, indomitable courage and 
fearless behaviour. That is what the Maulana was. 


x INDIA : 1947-1958 

ur country is both old and young. Three thousand years ago 
O India developed a civilization with a variety of accomplishment 
in art and literature, philosophy and religion. Its influence spread 
far and wide. It suffered many changes as all living things do. 
It may be said of it that the more it changed the more it re- 
mained the same. 

Adapted from a talk given in March 1958, published in Link, 
15 August, 1958 
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The rebirth of India as a modern nation was guided by one who 
had the ancient spirit of India and the modern outlook in the matter 
of social justice and economic progress. Gandhi was revered as 
a saint for he spurned the trappings of position and power and 
embodied the spirit of renunciation and detachment which has come 
down to us from ancient times. He was ever willing to offer his 
own life as a vicarious atonement for the sins of his fellowmen. 
He died a martyr's death so that we, whatever be our race or re- 
ligion, could live together as brothers since that was the only 
right way to live. He gave a direction to our national life and 
international approach by insisting on the sanctity of the individual, 
rule of law, social justice and right means to achieve right ends. 
We are working for the advancement of our people through the 
purpose and directives he gave us, though we cannot say that we 
always adhere to them. He proved that we can fight for our people 
and win without ceasing to be civilized; yet in domestic quarrels 
and party disputes we do not shrink from resorting to violence. 

When eleven years ago, we gained our independence, many 
people asked whether there would be peace again in India.* 

The conditions at the time of the transfer of power seemed to 
confirm the forebodings of the pessimists. Our country was torn 
by partition; our economy was prostrated by war and post-war 
conditions; desperate situations existed in transport, communi- 
cations, education and health. In addition, we had the recurrent 
problem of food shortages. We had also the enormous task of 
integrating over five hundred and fifty princely States. 

The new sense of freedom, however, gave us the courage and 
the strength to face these problems. We are striving to continue 
the unfinished revolution with the freshness, enthusiasm 
and hopefulness of youth. The States have been reduced to four- 
teen, each with its own government and legislature along with 
a few Union territories which are directly administered by the 
Central Government. Broadly speaking, the princes recognized 
the forces of history and willingly surrendered their rights and 


1 Sir Winston Churchill remarked : ‘There cannot be any doubt but 
that the future will prove a decline in civilization in these giant areas which for 
the last sixty or seventy years have been the most peaceful in the world.’ He 
thought that power in India was being handed over to puppets of whom there 
won't be a trace left after a few years. — In this view he was not only unfair to 
the Indian leaders but to the work of the British in India. 
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privileges which they enjoyed for centuries. The whole of India 
is now brought within the framework of one central administra- 
tion. This administrative unity is not enough. Regional, linguis- 
tic and communal loyalities are also flourishing. Unless we 
subordinate these to national welfare, our future will not be bright. 

We adopted a democratic constitution which guarantees 
liberty of thought, expression and worship. The democratic ideal 
is the basis of our life. It rests on the deep-rooted conviction that 
man is potentially divine or is God-like. 

If civilization consists of science and scholarship, of arts and 
letters, it is possible only in a democratic society. These are the 
results of what a man does with his solitariness, to use Whitehead's 
account of religion. The great achievements of science; literature 
and philosophy are the products of individual genius, its thought 
and meditation. They cannot flourish where injustice, discrimina- 
tion, ignorance, superstition and arbitrary power prevail. We 
must fight them within the nation if we are to quicken the minds 
of our people. Einstein observed: ‘It is quite possible to assert 
that intellectual individualism and the thirst for scientific knowledge 
emerged simultaneously in history and have remained inseparable 
ever since.’ 

In our democracy we tolerate those who are intolerant in the 
hope that we will educate them to tolerance. We feel that we are 
not wrong in the light of events in our country. 

We are not unfamiliar with the weaknesses of dictatorship. 
A dictator loses touch with the masses. He lives in a state of un- 
natural isolation, unaware of the currents of thought and feeling 
among the people. He is surrounded by self-seekers, sycophants 
and courtiers. Free and challenging minds are liquidated. Un- 
pleasant truths are rejected as lies, or the product of ignorance. 
Political opponents are condemned as criminals. Dissent is treated 
as treason, The tyrants who get into power provoke conflicts 
between the government and the people. They are overthrown 
by the people who have a memory for wounds. 

A non-democratic government almost requires a crisis of suc- 
cession since there is no system of legitimacy until a new dictator 
emerges. A democratic government is one where moral standards 
prevail. Noman is a law unto himself and no government is above 
moral obligations. Every government is the trustee of its 
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When we speak of a socialistic pattern of society we do not 
mean a regimented society; we do not mean motor-cars, jet planes 
and impoverished and diseased people. Our socialistic pattern 
is an organic growth from our traditions and character. It is 
democracy in action. We wish to raise living standards, develop 
basic industries, increase opportunities of employment and diminish 
disparities of income and wealth and thus provide economic and 
social justice for all our people. The socialist society means a 
Welfare State where our people can have food, clothing, shelter 
and opportunity for self-development. The accumulated poverty 
of centuries has to be seen, if one has to realize its intensity 
and magnitude. It is outside the experience and beyond the ima- 
gination of other people. India is rich in resources but her people 
are very poor. To remove this poverty, to improve sanitary con- 
ditions, to educate the millions so that their minds may be freed 
from obscurantism and superstition, to increase opportunities 
for employment, economic modernization is necessary. If we are 
to lift our millions of villagers who are poverty-striken from their 
mud-hovels and unhealthy conditions to a new level of decency 
and dignity, we need planned economic growth and the co-opera- 
tion of all people. Each one of us has to bear his burden. 

We have to step up our agricultural production. It seems to 
suffer from lack of organization. The peasant is prepared to accept 
the new methods if he is sure of the return. Food prices require 
to be standardized. Rural credit should be available in larger 
measure because not more than ten per cent of the people engaged 
in agriculture are in a position to put their own money. We seem to 
be lazy, ease loving people. The race is to the swift and the 
strong. 

In the field of education, literacy has increased by 15 to 20 
per cent and is still rising. Health programmes have seen the life 
expectancy of an average Indian rise from 27 years, in 1937, to 33, 
still far below that of the Western world, but a significant 
advance. 

The Second Five Year Plan is said to be an ambitious one. 
It may be so if we take into account our physical and economic 
resources but not from the stand-point of our needs. It is not 
a matter of choice for us; it is an imperative necessity if we are to 
save our future, our economic and political stability. We are doing 
all in our power. We have adopted austerity measures, high taxes, 
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heavy controls of imports and several other stern restrictions. If 
rapid advance from present degradation to decency is not effect- 
ed, our stability, the future of democracy, may be imperilled. 
By closing our eyes we cannot avoid a crash. Time is the essence 
of the matter. The pace of progress is as important as the con- 
tent of it. 

We recognize the need for material values, though they are 
not treated as ultimate. The essence of civilized living does 
not consist of cigarettes and sedatives, or motor-cars and radio 
sets. We believe in a simple life but that does not mean that hunger, 
disease and squalor have any virtue. We believe in material pro- 
gress so long as it helps to liberate us from worldly care. It is 
harmful if it adds to our burden. An industrialized economy is 
our aspiration. We are dedicated to the effort to provide the 
highest possible life for our people. 

The social institutions which have acted as barriers to progress 
and are repugnant to the awakened conscience are being undermined. 
The practice of untouchability is now a punishable offence, 
child marriages are abolished. Women are coming into their own. 
Social legislation is pushed through. There are still many emo- 
tional barriers among our people which have to be surmounted. A 
great deal of social discipline is needed if our growing popula- 
tion is not to defeat our plans. There is a good deal of suffocating 
double-talk in the matter of social reform. Governments may 
change, bad habits remain. It should be our endeavour to 
change these habits. 

There has been a resurgence in our cultural life, in art and 
music, literature and philosophy. 

To accomplish our great task we need peace within the country 
and in the world. We are, therefore, subject to all our limita- 
tions, working earnestly for peace. We are persuaded that we 
help the cause of peace, if we do not align ourselves with any power 
bloc. This does not mean that we are either opportunist or material- 
ist in our outlook, While we are not aligned with any bloc, we 
are not aligned against any bloc. We are aligned with democracy 
against dictatorship, with freedom against tyranny. By our policy 
and work we feel that we are making a decisive contribution to 
the cause of democracy. By modernizing ourselves and raising 
the standards of our people with the least possible delay, we hope 
to save our democracy at home and indirectly save democracy in 
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the world. If we save ourselves by our efforts, we will save the 
underdeveloped people of the world by our example. 

In international life they also serve who stand and wait. If 
there were not a country like India, we would have had to invent 
one. In the Commissions in Korea and Indo-China which include 
members of Communist and non-Communist states, India is able 
to be the Chairman as she does not happen to be a member of 
any military group. We plead for the admission of the People's 
Republic of China for we do not want other countries to speak 
for the six hundred million Chinese people in the United 
Nations. 

The unity of mankind is based not on rapid transport but on 
a community of ideals. It is unfortunate that we are dissatisfied 
and preoccupied with small matters, which, however important they 
may be in themselves, are quite insignificant when compared to the 
grand design of the new world. For it we need the rejuvenation 
of the spirit of man. The only unity which has spiritual signi- 
ficance is that of hearts and minds. 

What makes the present situation one of peril is the division 
of the world into two distinctive, exclusive groups, each with 
its own ideology and body of doctrine to support it. If spiritual 
deficiency invalidates Marxism as an enduring creed, practical 
inefficiency mars the faith of liberal democracy. It is not a 
conflict between good and evil. We talk about virtue when we 
mean only interest. We are not shocked by George Washington's 
dictum that a nation is not to be trusted beyond its own interest. 
Both systems will have to transform themselves radically if they are 
to survive. They must remove all the obstacles to the free develop- 
ment of individual decency and dignity, freedom and responsibility 
among the peoples of the world. If there is no peaceful accommo- 
dation of the differences between the two blocs, if they continue to 
suff from their fears and resentments, confusions and compla- 
cencies, the prospect will be gloomy. 

We must meet the social challenge of our times. We must 
not shut our eyes to the squalor of the world, to the oppression, 
discrimination and contempt associated with colonialism. We 
should not by military force prop up regimes which are unpopular, 
unrepresentative and tyrannical. It is not necessary for us to risk 
war for supporting feudalism and reaction. We will not do so 
if we are in the right frame of mind but will help nations to 
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fulfil themselves. In Asia and Africa there are still large areas 
where people live in servility and ignorance. In dictatorships where 
peaceful changes are not possible, conspiracies and violent upheav- 
als occur. 

Our Prime Minister often stresses that if love fails in the 
human heart, the future of our race will be in peril. The ideal of 
a world community must give a focus to our shattered imagination 
and an object to our emotional and ethical loyalty. The destiny 
of mankind, after long periods of separation, is at last to become 
one. It is necessary; therefore, it is possible. It is not easy, for 
were it easy, it will not be necessary. 


SARDAR PATEL 


z are delighted to have in this Hall Sardar Patel’s portrait. 
He was one of the pivotal figures in our recent history 
both before and after the achievement of freedom. 

During the struggle for our freedom he was a loyal lieutenant 
of Mahatmaji—Gandhiji's word was a law to him, and under his 
guidance conducted the Civil Resistance Campaigns in Borsad 
and Bardoli. In 1921 he placed the programme of Civil Disobe- 
dience before the people of Bardoli. He asked the peasants of 
Bardoli to challenge the Government to take their lands to England. 
Bardoli became the sign of hope and symbol of strength of the 
Indian peasants under proper leadership. Observing his work 
in Bardoli, Gandhi remarked: *Vallabhbhai found his vallabh God 
in Bardoli.’ 

Already references have been made to his work of integrating the 
States and bringing the 500 and odd States into the frame-work 
of Central administration. Patel realized that the political stability 
of the country was bound up with its unity. How smoothly 
the work was done is illustrated by the fact that the Maharaja 
Saheb of Gwalior who was himself. affected by this process of inte- 
gration is today paying his tribute to the vision and work of Sardar 
Patel. Anyone who encourages fissiparous tendencies in our 
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country is no friend of the country. We must develop that 
social solidarity which transcends the bonds of kinship, caste and 
religion. 

Patel was successful in implementing his ideas; for in any 
Committee he who knows his mind will always prevail over others 
who approach the problems with open and sometimes blank minds. 
He always knew what he meant to do and he did it. Firmness 
and decision were his characteristics. 

He could be angry though he rarely lost his temper. He 
was never self-righteous. He had no personal fads or conventional 
prejudices. He had an acute sense of the past, a critical apprecia- 
tion of what in it had vitality and power of survival. Life must 
be understood backwards and lived forwards. We should not 
cling to the past. In politics as in life, it is silly to cry for the last 
month's moon. 

Revolutions generally leave a trail of disappointment and 
disillusionment behind them. In the excitement of the struggle, 
we proclaim great ideals and entertain high hopes. Where the 
struggle is over we are brought into contact with hard reality and 
the attempt to apply these ideals leads to compromises, retreats 
which tarnish the purity of the achievement. Every successful 
revolution faces criticism not only from the right, from its dis- 
possessed victims, but also from the left, from its one-time suppor- 
ters who accuse it of having betrayed its principles. What is 
essential is to hold fast to the ideals, the fundamental principles 
which govern the revolution. 

Some of us regard ourselves as innately good but betrayed by 
circumstances. It is better to discern signs of inward decay and 
check them in time. No outside country can degrade a nation. 
It could be degraded only by itself. We must try to see to it 
that in every act we do we behave as worthy descendants of the 
great leaders who placed the service of the people above all other 
considerations. 

Government exists for the millions and the leaders must 
be in close touch with the needs and aspirations, fears and appre- 
hensions of the common people. They cannot afford to live 
in unnatural isolation from the people's minds and spirits. Sardar 
Patel left an example of freedom through disciplined obedience. 
The freedom has to be continually re-earned by service and 
sacrifice. 
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H. N. SPALDING 


I HAD the good fortune of meeting H. N. Spalding and his good 
wife in the year 1930 at their Headington Residence. H. N. 
did me the honour of attending some of my lectures at Manchester 
College, Oxford, in the year 1929-1930. I came to know him 
well after I took up the Spalding Chair of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford in October 1936. Even in the last years of his life, 
when he was confined to his home (9 South Parks Road). 
we met almost every week and discussed the themes closest 
to his heart, the need for religion and co-operation among 
religions. 

The world over, men and women are uprooted from their tradi- 
tions and are spiritually impoverished. We are much more aware 
of the scientific and technological, political and economic 
forces which bear upon the world’s future than of the 
underlying spiritual backgrounds and ideals which influence 
peoples and shape their common destiny. For H. N., the under- 
standing of the spiritual nature of man and the forms in 
which it finds expression is the supreme concern of all human 
thinking. 

H. N. was a deeply religious man though his religion was 
not confined to a code of conduct and respect for outward forms. 
These latter were experienced as opening the door to the truths 
of spirit. Man is not a finished creation. He is an experiment 
of which he can partly be the creator. Religion is essentially 
the art and theory of the remaking of man. It assumes man's 
ability to change himself. H. N.’s respect for the spirit in man 
made him respectful to the beliefs of others, ready always to seek 
for the deeper reasons underlying those beliefs which differed 
from his own. He was unhappy when some forms of religions 
became totalitarian in their demands on their adherents. The 
mark of uncertainty which a Socrates had about his own knowledge 
is a sign of true humility of spirit. Some religious teachers insist 
on a monopoly of wisdom, which makes them disinclined to 
acknowledge that there may be something of truth and value 
in what other religious teachers profess. The late Professor 
A. N. Whitehead observes : ‘What I am objecting to is the absurd 
trust in the adequacy of our knowledge. The self-confidence of 
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learned people is the comic tragedy of civilization." If religion 
is to regain the organic power in human society which it once 
possessed, rivalries of religions should give place to co-operation 
among religions. H. N.s personal integrity, broad humanism 
and deep sense of the Divine gave him great influence 
among the young men and women of Oxford. His death left 
an empty place difficult to fill in the affection of those who came 
into personal contact with him. To many he was a saint without 
the garb of asceticism, moving in a world of truth, purity and 
wisdom. His home was a hermitage. 


HARD WORK AHEAD 


HAVE great pleasure in declaring open the Rajgopal Buildings 
of the North Arcot District Co-operative Supply and 
Marketing Society. 

I have seen Rajagopala Naidu in our Upper House, a quiet, 
unostentatious but effective and earnest worker. It is not neces- 
sary for each of us to hold very important positions but we should 
take up the work that lies nearest to hand and do it, do it well 
in a spirit of detachment and dedication. We will serve our 
country as effectively as many others who do so from public 
platforms or more eminent positions. Here, he has been working 
in this institute for the first three years as Vice-President and 
later the next thirteen years as President, and you have done the 
right thing by naming these buildings after him, one who gave 
so much energy and enthusiasm and spur and skill to the building 
up of the Co-operative movement here. 

The Co-operative spirit, your President has just said, some- 
how has not caught on, but it is now catching on a little better, 
but it all depends on the individuals who get control over it. A 
great individual, if he earnestly devotes himself to this work, will 
make it work successfully and ‘satisfactorily. If he is lethargic, 
if he is inactive and allows things to drift, the movement will 
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also drift. The co-operative movement is not unknown to our 
country. From the earliest days when we had village community 
etc., people worked together in a co-operative way. When we 
look at the world, we see dark reaction in some places, red revolu- 
tion in others. It is not necessary for us to choose either of these 
alternatives. Here, through the co-operative movement, it will 
be possible for us to build a social and economic democracy 
through consent, through willingness of the individuals, through 
the democratic processes themselves. We should not think 
that because it is a small movement functioning in district head- 
quarters, it is not vital for the development of our country. It 
is these small contributions that make a great nation and we 
should not all the time look at the top but we should try to work 
from the bottom upwards. This is what we have to do. 
Reference has been made by your (meeting) President to the 
fall in public standards, standards of public life. He regretted 
the absence of commercial honesty, lack of discipline, lack of 
character. If a country is to build itself up, if we are to parti- 
cipate in this great exciting adventure, we will have to work self- 
lessly, dedicatedly and detachedly. Great nations are not built 
out of small men. It is big men, not big in size or wealth or posses- 
sions, but big in their hearts, big in their character, big in their 
outlook who build great nations. It is such people who can 
build the nation. We have today a great leader acting as the 
Prime Minister of our country who is full of enthusiasm, dedica- 
tion and selflessness. If ever there is an emancipated man free 
from all prejudices of caste and community, race and religion, 
province and language, it is he, the symbol of the hope of this 
country, symbol as to how this country will have to march, but 
even he, with all his great qualities of leadership, had to admit 
that the way in which things were drifting was not very appealing ` 
to him. He felt choked, suffocated. And he proclaimed his sorrow 
and appealed to the people, not only to the members of his party but 
to the people at large that the task awaiting us was a great one 
and we should bend our energies to the building of our country. 
Other countries which have reached rock-bottom, so to say, 
have built themselves up. The names of Japan and Germany 
leap to our minds. In the war, they suffered great losses. Many 
of their buildings were razed to the ground. They found on 
all sides dust and ashes but a brave people who had faith in 
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themselves, confidence in their future, made Japan the most pros- 
perous country in the East and Germany the most prosperous 
country in the West. How were they able to raise themselves? 
It is not due to any miracle or magic. It is hard work. 

Take our country. Take the agricultural production we have. 
From the beginning of our history we have been emphasizing 
the need for stepping up agricultural production. We have the 
Upanisad that tells us annam bahu kurvita—tad vratam. Increase 
your food. Make food grow abundantly. That must be your 
resolve. Three thousand years ago, we proclaimed that it was 
our duty to make agriculture the basic industry on which a great 
country could be built. I know among the Persians, there 
is a story that in the quarrel between the Power of Light and the 
Power of Darkness, he who works on land and increases its pro- 
ductivity is working for the Power of Light and who is not doing 
it is working against it. Why is it that when 70 to 80 per cent 
of our people are engaged in agriculture, when we have such huge 
rivers and rich resources, why is it that we are still indenting on 
other countries for our food supply. Countries where 10 to 15 
per cent of the people work on land are able to provide food for 
themselves and export food to other countries. The real difficulty 
is they work harder. They produce more. They are more effi- 
cient. Work which is done by one man there has to be done here 
by a dozen. That is why our standards are low. Our efficiency 
is low and we have not been able to raise our level of food produc- 
tion. We are still importing food grains. It is encroaching on 
our foreign resources and we find ourselves in a miserable condition. 
Did we not say that the application of science to industry and 
agriculture was essential? Nügàrguja, our great scientist, said: 
siddhe rase karisyami nirdaridryam idam jagat. I will rid this 
world of poverty by controlling the forces of nature and applying 
those forces to the development of agriculture and industries, 
nirdáridryam. There will be no poverty. 

To increase our food production we should apply scientific 
methods and devices. We are wonderful so far as these theoretical 
formulations are concerned but in our practical application of 
these wise maxims we fall behind. We suffer from ourselves. 
There is no one else who compels us to live this kind of stunted 
existence. We are responsible. If our existence is stunted, im- 
poverished and diseased, these are conditions that other countries 
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have removed. What they have done we can do. There is nothing 
else that stands in the way except our own weakness, our own 
greed, our own self-will, our own anxiety to build for ourselves 
great careers irrespective of what happens to other people. Unless 
we free ourselves from this greed for power and possession and 
set to work, raise the standards of our common people, unless 
we are prepared to invest in the youth of our country, give them 
ardent wills and technical skills and make them do as well as other 
people do, there is no future for our country. 

The future, therefore, depends on how we work, in what 
spirit we work, how we tackle this task. It is no use blaming 
somebody at the top or somebody at the bottom. It is easy to 
blame others but we have to look up to ourselves and ask in this 
exciting time when we are building our country: what is my con- 
tribution, what am I doing ? Am I bringing people closer together, 
am I taking them farther away from one another ? Am I acting in 
a conciliatory and co-operative spirit or am I acting in a conflicting 
and non-co-operative spirit ? Each one of us will have to ask that 
question if he wishes to make his contribution to the building 
ofthisnation. If we do that there is a great future for our country. 

I do not see any reason why a country which had greatness 
in the past should not have greatness in the future. If we go 
round the world, go to the East, or the West, we will see there 
what the influence of this country has been. If we look at Borabo- 
dur, or look at Angkor-vat, those great monuments, we sce how 
great the inspiration of this country has been. They give us a 
claim to independent life. They are our title to fame. They are 
our contribution to civilization. We have written our name in 
the history of South-East Asia, China, Japan and even in some 
Western countries. That is what we have done. If we were able 
to do it centuries ago, what is it that prevents us from acting 
in that spirit of adventure ? Did those people make a fetish of 
not crossing the seas, did they make a fetish of whom I am going 
to marry, whom I am not going to marry? They went, they had 
the vigour of mind, breadth of vision and they were able to go from 
one corner to the other and spread the message of peace, goodwill 
and brotherhood. They established spiritual colonies, if we may 
use that expression. The very names, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
are of a tell-tale character. They indicate to us what the influence 
of this country has been. Whenever I go abroad, visit those 
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countries, I see what great things are expected of us; while I talk 
to them about the great ideals which our country had, I talk here 
to Indian audiences how far we have fallen from those ideals. 

I was pleased to find this flag of the co-operative movement. 
The flag which we have includes this. We have the flag in which 
the chakra is in the middle. The chakra indicates the rotating 
wheel of time, its temporal process where one event succeeds 
another. That is what we call samsdra cakra, bhava cakra; 
it indicates to us that the world is a perpetual process of 
events where one event supersedes another. We ask whether this 
cosmic process which we symbolize by the colour of the blue, 
because it is the colour of the sky, the colour of the sea, whether 
it is self-maintaining, whether it is self-existing, or whether it is 
unfolding values inspired by something that lies behind it. We 
get the answer. There is the white radiance of eternity. There 
is the eternal background which is expressing itself in the series 
of manifestations. ekasyapi kütasthasya citta-tàratamyàt jfanai- 
svaryandm abhivyaktih parefia parena bhuyasi bhavati. In a 
more abundant measure the qualities of knowledge, wisdom, 
etc. are revealed in this process. So we give it the white back- 
ground. We mean by it that the wheel of time rests on an eternal 
background but we decline to give it any colour for the simple 
reason that any kind of partial or halting or imperfect definition 
does injustice to it. So, the seven colours of the spectrum to 
which my friend Bakthavatsalam Naidu referred are included in 
the white, and if we give any one particular colour, we begin to des- 
cribe the Absolute in terms of the relative. Then we infect the 
Absolute itself with finiteness and relativity. So we refuse to 
characterize it and we put it merely as a white background. 

The next question arises : how can we live in the world of 
time with the perspective of the eternal ? The answer which our 
sages gave, which all sages give is this. By the sweat of our heart, 
through blood and tears, we can live in this world with the Eternal 
in our hearts. It is only that way we can fulfil our lives. In our 
country, the burning of one's passions is represented by the orange 
colour. From the very beginning when the Buddha met a man 
who was clad in orange robes after meeting the other three, the 
dead, the diseased and the old, he asked him who are you and 
his answer was: narapuhgaya janma mrtyu bhitah $ramanah 
pravrajito'smi moksa hetoh. Time is symbolized in our country 
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by both birth and death: janma mrtyu bhitah: both birth and death 
are symbolic of time. Jramanah pravrajito'smi moksa hetoh : for 
obtaining liberation. 

Our teachers told us that we can live in this world of time 
with the perspective of the eternal if we pass through austerity 
and discipline, if we are able to control our lower nature, if we 
are able to control passions etc. So we have put the orange 
colour there to suggest that our mind has to undergo discipline; 
undergo suffering if necessary if one has to live in this world as a 
true human being. Is suffering the end in itself? No. The rotating 
wheel of time, the eternal background which cannot be expressed 
adequately by any particular formula, the need for austerity and 
discipline if we want to live a human life in this world—these are all 
there, and then we have to pour all the energies of our discipline 
into the action and make this world into a better place than it 
happens to be, make it a green paradise. 

I remember making a speech more or less on this line in the 
Constituent Assembly in 1947. I met Gandhiji. I told him of 
my view. He said that that was not his idea but he would readily 
accept mine. His idea was : the wheel was the economic basis, 
the white the miscellaneous communities of India, the orange 
the Hindus; the green the Muslims. I said: in the new State we 
are building it is not right to refer to these communal differences. 
I had the satisfaction of receiving his approval for the interpre- 
tation I gave, and ever since then whenever he talked he talked 
about this interpretation. It is a universal interpretation. It has 
nothing to do with this country or that country. So we should all 
get together and co-operate, and work together, sink our differences 
and work in a co-operative spirit. That is what we are called 
upon to do. Let us not say that we have no suitable work. I 
have seen countries where Ph.D.s and D.Sc.s do not wait till they 
get a suitable job but do the job that is offered to them, work 
there wholeheartedly. It is happening in Germany, it is happening 
in Japan. Ido not see why it should not happen here. Why talk 
that we are more spiritual, we are more advanced, we are more 
mature when we are not able to do these elementary things in the 
spirit in which we utter our great words. 

This institution reminds me of how one dedicated individual 
can take up the task that lies nearest to him and make a success 
ofit. Make his example spread widely. Thank you. 
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HAVE heard a great deal of this Sanatorium, and I am glad to 

have an opportunity of visitingit. You refer in generous terms 
to my views on national unity and world brotherhood. What 
ancient religions have been demanding is made possible by modern 
science and technology. We live in an age when the world is crying 
for unity. Today it is divided into two armed camps and our 
present problems in West Asia derive from this division. The 
world cannot long continue in this condition of stalemate which 
is precarious. This divided world must get either unified or 
destroyed. The other day I read in the press a statement by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Dr Fisher that it may well be in God's 
plan that the world should be destroyed by atomic bombs. 
This is to give up the fight. He seems to think that we are expecting 
too much from human nature. If we have faith in mankind we 
have to struggle on even if we meet with disappointment. In the 
Gita, God asks: ‘Bring me thy failure.’ We can learn from defeat. 
We do not strive because we hope to succeed but because we feel 
that what we work for is the right end. If the present troubles 
which threaten to engulf the world are to be resolved, understanding 
among the big powers is essential. 

It is, therefore, essential that our minds and hearts should 
grow. That is the task of religion. Whatever differences there 
may be among religions, its one supreme function is the remaking 
of human nature. 

When we plead for world unity we must first achieve national 
unity. We have suffered in the past on account of our national 
dissensions, our caste and communal quarrels. We should realize 
that it is unworthy of us to behave in a narrow provincial spirit. 
In an institution like this, where there is comradeship in suffering 
and overcoming it, we should set an example of national solidarity. 
I have listened to your report with great interest and appreciation 
of the work which this institution has been rendering and the steady 
progress it has made since its foundation in 1941. On an occasion 
like this it is good to recall the names of all those who have contri- 
buted to its well-being and progress. You are naturally proud 
of your staff, their qualifications and training and more than all 
their spirit of service. 


20 July, 1958 
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I hope that the needs of your institution will be soon met. 

We have always treated health as the basic requirement for 
efficiency. It is the essential condition for the development of 
our varied possibilities, intellectual, economic, ethical, artistic and 
spiritual, If many of our people are not able to put in sufficient 
work, get easily fatigued, and half a dozen men are not able to 
‘do work in our country which in advanced countries one man is 
able to do, it is due to no small extent to the lack of physical 
efficiency. 

Our people have always spoken to us about overcoming pain— 
physical and mental. We are not asked to accept suffering but 
we must try to get over it, and yet diseases are rampant in our 
country. We pray sarve santu nirámayáh—May all live free from 
disease. Yet we are not doing much to bring about such a state 
of affairs. 

In recent times great changes have occurred in the science 
of healing. Developments and new forms of treatment and 
discovery of new drugs have played an important part. We have 
not contributed to this progress in the science of medicine. You 
recognize this fact and hope that with the facilities now available 
you will make substantial contributions to the science of heal- 
ing. Many killing diseases have been rendered harmless. From 
vast areas of the world this deadly disease of tuberculosis has been 
removed. We still have very high incidence of it, especially among 
the poorer classes who cannot afford to live in health. We suffer 
from grinding poverty, crippling backwardness and malnutrition, 
While we have to take all steps to cure the patients who suffer 
from it, the more important task is the prevention of it. If we 
are able to provide adequate nutrition, sanitary conditions, clean 
water supply, education and environmental hygiene, I have no 
doubt we will be able to bring down the number of tuberculosis 
patients. When we speak about a Welfare State we mean a State 
to provide these elementary needs. There has been a great develop- 
ment of preventive medicine and recognition of the importance of 
environmental hygiene in advanced countries. 

Iam told that the city of Delhi, for example, has about 15,000 
tuberculosis patients. It is not necessary for all of them to be 
provided with hospital beds, but yet even for those who have to 
be hospitalized we have not enough accommodation. Of course 
there are other problems. If you increase the longevity of life 
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and enable old people to live in comfort and health, it is necessary 
that they should spend their leisure in useful activities. The human 
individual is an integral whole and the different sides act on one 
another. 

This Community Hall which I have the pleasure to declare 
open today will contribute to the all-round education of those in 
this institution, the staff and the patients. I feel that our country 
requires many institutions like this and will soon have a few 
more. 


RABINDRA NATH TAGORE, CHITTARANJAN DAS AND 
SURENDRANATH BANERJEE 


E are happy to have these portraits in Parliament and pay our 
homage on this occasion to these great leaders for their services. 
to the cause of India's awakening and freedom. In the history 
of nations we find some periods when a people after long travail 
and groping suddenly realizes the purposes of its existence, recrea- 
tes itself and through its central figures presses forward to the 
fulfilment of its destiny. These three leaders in different degrees 
have become a part of the consciousness of our age. 
Rabindranath Tagore raised the stature of our country in 
the eyes of the world. He was a versatile genius, a literary artist, 
an educator, a composer, a singer, an actor. Nature was liberal 
to him in her gifts and fortune in her favours. Dr Roy just said 
that his outlook was based not on knowledge but vision. Rabin- 
dranath does not give us a system of philosophy but gives us flashes 
of light which illumine our minds and warm our hearts. His 
work does not so much convey a message as embody a vision. 
To lift man out of the stale air of common life to regions 
where the eternal verities are seen undimmed by self or sophistry 
and man's ordinary existence becomes a life, a passion, a power, was 
Rabindranath's life-mission. 
A man of genius is said to be compounded of the qualities of 


Speech made on the occasion of unveiling of the portraits of Rabindranath. 
Tagore, Chittaranjan Das and Surendranath Banerjee at Parliament House, 
12 September, 1958, 
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a man, a woman, and a child, of vigour, of intellect, intensity of 
feeling and perpetual wonder of a child. These are not exclusive 
traits. These are men with keen sensitivity who are exploited 
by grosser people. There are women with great vigour of intellect 
as we know to our cost. All of us have in some degree the sense 
of curiosity, of wonder. 

Born in a reformed Hindu family, Rabindranath pleaded 
not only for concord with the past but also for freedom from the 
past. All healthy growth needs continuity and change. We 
are not free unless our minds are liberated from dead forms, tyranni- 
cal restrictions and crippling social habits. Every fresh movement 
of spirit means the casting off of the old body, of the old garments. 
Rabindranath felt that the Indian people were much too self-centred 
and lazy in their minds to get over prejudices, stupid and violent. 
He condemned the corruption of many of our social practices. 
While a stagnant pool breeds malaria and mosquitoes, a living 
current cleanses its waters as it hurries along. Perpetual 
renewal and rededication to self-development are the essence 
of life. 

Rabindranath’s great works sprang from intensity of vision and 
feeling. In his literary works he spoke of that province of human 
life, vast and boundless, with its affections and sympathies, 
loves and friendships, joys and sorrows of which mere intellect 
does not speak. He sang of beauty and heroism, nobility and charm, 
resignation and despair, the fervour of revolt and the shame of 
defeat. When we read his great poetry we see the world with 
rechristened eyes. His songs are sung not only in Bengal but 
all over the country. 

He has given innocent joy to many children by his stories like 
Kabiliwalah. He gathered fragments of moonlight and distilled 
them into words as in his Crescent Moon. 

He did not live in an ivory tower. He led a procession in 
1905 through the streets of Calcutta singing his song ‘Are you so 
mighty as to cut asunder the bond forged by Providence ? Millions 
of voices have sung the National Anthem : jana gana mana, calling 
upon us to nourish the unity of our country and be devoted 
to it. 

Genius is distant vision: düra drsfi; it is anticipating experience. 
Rabindranath felt the destiny of the world as a fellowship of 
peoples. His Visva-Bhárati was a world University, a preparation for 
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the distant goal where the world makes a home in a single nest: 
yatra vivam bhavati eka-nidam? All races and nations belong 
to the one world. A commonwealth of mind and spirit is a prelude 
to a political commonwealth. Tagore was a world citizen : a 
visva-mánava. 

Towards the end of his life, as the world grew more angry and 
menacing and seemed to rattle into barbarism, a strong protest came 
from his noble and civilized heart. His warning has greater force 
today when nuclear weapons have increased the danger to civilization. 

Chittaranjan Das was greatly influenced by Rabindranath 
Tagore's works and personality. Born in a Brahmo family, he 
came under the influence of the writings of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Devendranath Tagore and Kesub Chandra Sen. He had 
his first lessons in politics from Surendranath Banerjee. He was 
a fearless and courageous fighter for India's freedom and his 
renunciation made a deep impression on the Indian mind. He 
first came into prominence as a lawyer for Sri Aurobindo Ghose. 
He presided over two sessions of the Indian National Congress. 
Along with Motilal Nehru he founded the Swarajya Party with a 
strong faith in parliamentary activities. His property is used 
today for the medical training and treatment of women ; Chitta- 
ranjan Seva Sadan is a tribute to one who believed in the emanci- 
pation of women as an essential step to Swardj. 

Surendranath Banerjee belonged to an earlier generation. 
He began his public life in 1875. He was an active member of 
legislative bodies and was twice President of the Indian National 
Congress. He came into prominence in the agitation against the 
partition of Bengal, which he led with great vigour and distinction. 
He advocated the methods of svadesi and boycott of foreign goods.* 

Surendranath Banerjee played a notable part in developing 
the political consciousness of our people in the early years of this 
century. His great powers of oratory were used in the interests 
of the country's progress and freedom. 

Today we have freed ourselves from the tyranny of ages. If we 
are striving to remove the curse and the burden of untouchability, 


YYajurveda, V.32.8 

*He administered the svadesi vow to his people ‘invoking God Almighty to 
be our witness, and standing in the presence of after-generations we take this 
solemn vow that as far as practicable we shall use home made articles and abs- 
tain from the use of foreign articles. So help us God.’ 
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if we are struggling to accord the same rights to women 
as to men, it is due in no small measure to the efforts of these great 
leaders. Freedom is the fulfilment of national life and destiny. 
We cannot foster freedom in some fields and restrict it in others. 
We teach history but history does not seem to teach us. We have 
suffered in the past from internal dissensions, factious spirit, surren- 
der of principle to expediency, love of power. Even today we 
have not got over them. We need a general intellectual and spiritual 
awakening, a strong sense of public duty and high standards of 
public behaviour and respect for the decent courtesies of life. We 
need greater courage, greater charity, greater strength of will, 
greater purity of motive. These portraits may remind us that what 
we need is a change in the whole tone of our life to help us to build 
a new society based on individual freedom and social justice. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


AM happy to be here this morning and inaugurate the Eleventh 

Session of the Regional Committee for South-East Asia of the 
World Health Organization. It is having its eleventh meeting 
and we celebrated the eleventh year of our independence only the 
other day. We look upon the freedom we achieved over eleven 
years ago as an opportunity for the development, physical, mental 
and cultural, of our citizens. No wonder we appreciate the great 
assistance we receive from the World Health Organization in the 
development of our nation's health. 

The organization itself is a symbol of the interdependence 
of nations. We now recognise that if we are to preserve health 
in one nation we should work for the maintenance of proper stan- 
dards of health in other countries also. Some of us, who travel 
a great deal, know how nations are anxious to protect themselves 
from the spread of epidemics of cholera, small-pox, yellow fever 
and other communicable diseases. We cannot have one part of 
the world healthy and the other unhealthy. 

Your constitution lays down that health is *one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being without distinction of race, 
religion, political belief, economic or social condition’. You 
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have for your goal *the attainment by all peoples of the highest 
level of health’. This is essential for the stability of nations and the 
peace of the world. We have had for centuries the maxim : sarve 
santu nirdmayah—may all live free from ailments ! 

For many centuries we have looked upon the relief of sickness 
and suffering as a sacred obligation of the State and the people. 
Ašoka’ esdicts speak of medical treatment for men—purusa-cikitsd, 
and for animals—pasu-cikitsd. 

In the spirit of your organization we look upon health as not 
merely the absence of disease but positive wellbeing. The medical 
science is known not as the science of disease but the science of 
life—dyur-veda. Health is regarded as the essential pre-requisite 
of all other human development, mental and moral. dharmdrtha- 
kama-moksandm Grogyam mülam uttamam. This accords with 
your definition of health as ‘a state of complete physical, mental 
and social wellbeing and not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity’. Health is an essential part of normal living. If we wish 
to increase our output in agriculture and industry, we should 
raise our standards of health. What one man does in other coun- 
tries it takes half a dozen to do in many countries of this region. 
Diseases like malaria sap the vitality of the people. Investment 
in stamping out diseases like small-pox, cholera, malaria, tuber- 
culosis, etc. has great economic value. 

W. H. O. is not a substitute for nations’ health services. They 
assist them by supplying consultants, offering equipment and in 
many other ways. Your organization has helped us in our effort 
to eradicate malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy and other diseases which 
ravage human minds and bodies. While much has been done, a 
great deal remains to be done. This work is a continuing process. 

Physicians deal not so much with diseases as with patients. 
If we wish to promote the health of the individual we should pro- 
mote the well being of the community. The preservation of health 
is a social problem. For it nutrition, housing, education are all 
necessary. Environmental hygiene should be insisted on. The 
communities in the region with which you are specially concerned 
suffer from poverty, hunger, malnutrition. They do not have 
the minimum standards of living which are essential for the main- 
tenance of health. 

In prosperous countries where medical facilities and improved 
sanitation have increased longevity and lowered the death rate, 
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there is a growing incidence of mental illness. Man is an integral 
whole. Body acts on mind and mind on body. Mental and emo- 
tional stresses result in organic disorders and the latter give rise to 
mental and emotional stresses. While we have made great advances 
in science and technology, mental disabilities, nervous disorders 
are on the increase. There is a lack of adjustment, a sense of 
insecurity, a certain lostness. Though mental health is essential 
for happy and harmonious human relationships, the new techno- 
logical civilization brings new stresses to bear on people whose 
cultural patterns are being drastically modified. Health, which 
is literally wholeness of being, is generally impaired by the syste- 
matic duplicity forced on people, who feel in one way and act in 
another. We cease to be independent subjects but become impover- 
ished things, dependent not on inward resources but on outward 
diversions, on myths and obsessions, which though of our own 
making, acquire an independent status. These objective forces, 
the nation or the State, a collective, secular or religious rule over 
the lives of men. The awareness of the illimitable unknown 
that surrounds us disturbs the sense of security. We try to buy 
safety from outside and not by integrating our natures. We 
try to purchase security by drugs. We alternate between sedatives 
and stimulants, tranquillizers and pep-pills. We cannot eliminate 
mental stress by drugs. We should enrich man’s life and persona- 
lity, open up the latent potentialities of the spirit and endow him 
with inner power and strength. Only by that course do we develop 
mental health, with detachment, serenity and compassion. 

Medicine has become highly specialized. We have now specia- 
lists in children’s diseases, chest diseases, dental troubles and 
heart ailments, It is good to know that your organization is 
helping us in all these spheres. In dentistry, for example, fellow- 
ships are granted, consultants appointed, nurses trained and I 
hope in the different branches of medicine and surgery, post-graduate 
courses will be established in larger numbers. 

While we are grateful to w HO for all it has done, in spite 
of formidable difficulties in this region which comprises nearly 
a fourth of the world’s population, there is still a great deal that 
needs to be done in the matter of maternal and child health, environ- 
mental sanitation, stamping out of malaria and above all, in 
promoting improved standards of teaching and training in the 
health and medical professions. 1 understand that there has been 
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a slight set-back in the activities of the Regional Committee. 
This is unfortunate and I hope it is only temporary. You have 
the will and I hope you will be provided with the resources necessary 
for carrying out your objectives. 

I hope that your Conference will have successful meetings here. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


AM delighted that our students are celebrating our Prime 
Minister's birthday on the l4th November. 

Education is not mere learning. It is emotional selfrestraint 
also. This is rendered possible by what has been called a vision 
of greatness. Luckily for us we have had among our contempora- 
ries a few great figures, notable among them being Gandhi, Tagore 
and Jawaharlal. You have a great example in him for us to follow. 
He has a civilized mind, which is free from all prejudices of caste 
or community, race or religion, province or language. He is 
first and foremost a human being. He may make mistakes, he 
is not infallible but he does not knowingly do anything wrong. 
We hear often of jivan-dán. Our Prime Minister has given his 
life to the progress of our country and the welfare of humanity. 

We are living in difficult times where it is everyone's responsi- 
bility to work devotedly for the upbuilding of our country, setting 
aside all small and selfish considerations. In universities we are 
called upon to think for ourselves but unfortunately there is a 
tendency for many of us to think and behave mechanically. We 
surrender our moral judgement and pay obeisance to the cult of 
the crowd. Some of us are convinced of our infallibility and are 
busy persuading or coercing others to accept it. We sing in chorus 
and live by other people's opinions. We are taught to love things 
which we ought to detest and hate things which we should like. 
We have become victims of mob psychology, crowd contagion and 
under their influence accept evil actions as moral obligations. 
It is not necessary to cite instances. Even some of our leaders, 
for self-interest, compromise with the ideals they profess. 

Our education has failed if it does not help us to think for 
ourselves and act in accordance with moral values. 


30 October, 1958 
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T hope that the students who are celebrating our Prime Minis- 
ter's birthday will appreciate his life of suffering and sacrifice 
during the days of the struggle for freedom and his devotion and 
dedication to the building of our country in these years after the 
transfer of power. Let us all stand by him and help him in the 
furtherance of the great task of building a new India. 


MESSAGE FOR THE CHILDREN'S DAY 


lo glad to know that you are celebrating, as usual, the 
14th of November as the Children's Day in our country. In spite 
of our professions our children generally do not get a fair chance: 
if they belong to the poorer classes, they suffer from mal-nutri- 
tion, physical and mental handicaps and wrong training ; if they 
belong to the privileged classes, a wrong feeling prevails that institu- 
tional kindness is a substitute for mother's love, whichitis not. In 
the eyes of many children we find a mute appeal for affection. 

It js a commonplace to say that the children of today wil 
be the citizens of tomorrow. We have to take care of the children 
in the early plastic years of their lives. Every child is a new 
experiment, a new adventure in life, giving humanity a chance 
to correct its past mistakes. If we are to live in a civilized world, 
we have to get beyond the world of fear, guilt and violence and 
advance into the future, a world of friendship and love. We 
must strengthen in the child the spirit of sympathy, compassion 
and fellow-feeling. We must train him or her to believe that 
hatred, pride and violence are wrong and self-effacement, self- 
abnegation and service are right. 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 


W: ARE glad to welcome you to our Fellowship. In recent years 
we had the privilege of enrolling among our graduates two 
of your distinguished countrymen, the Right Honourable Louis 
14 November, 1958 
Chancellor’s Address at Special Convocation admitting the Rt. Hon. 
Mr Deifenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, to an Honorary Degree of Delhi 
University, 22 November, 1958 
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Saint Laurent and Dr. Wilder Penfield. By channelling communica- 
tions we believe that we promote understanding and contribute to 
peace. We need understanding in this age more than anything 
else when powerful groups are facing each other in fearful fighting 
trim. Justice is not easy to perceive when we are engaged in a 
conflict. Hate and anger are mental diseases which do not help 
Us to see the right. It is essential for us to give up ligid attitudes 
and frozen postures. There is an Arab saying that when a stormy 
sea and a heavy gale fight each other, it is the tiny boats that get 
shattered. It should be our endeavour to make the sea calm and 
the gale light. Canada, from her crucial position in the world, 
with her geographical position in the new world and historical ties 
in the old, can show detachment as well as devotion to humanity. 
By your advocacy of the rights of the Canadian-Japanese in the 
last war, you showed that you were capable of takiag up unpopular 
causes and working for them. No one can be a true leader if he 
is afraid of risking unpopularity for a good cause. We are proud 
to welcome you to our Fellowship and hope that you and our 
Prime Minister, Canada and India, will march together in a spirit 
of comradeship and common endeavour. 


WELCOME TO THE PRIME MINISTER OF NORWAY 


pum to the Prime Minister of Norway the hearty greetings of 
the Parliament and the people of India. I hope very much that 
he, his wife and the members of the party will have a pleasant and 
t leader of Democracy, 
who has risen to his present important position by hard work and 
internment during Second 
» has been the Prime Minister 
of his country though he voluntarily stepped down from office for a 
Period of two years in favour of his fr'ends. 
working together in the United 
e temptation to work every issue 
à tendency which spoils humanity and 
ue today is not the supremacy of this or 
28 November, 1958 
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that group of nations ; it is the survival of man and this depends 
on man's power to control himself. We are not puppets 
manipulated by external controls. In spite of the scepticism of 
synics and formidable obstacles on the way, I have no doubt that 
justice and decency will prevail. Man, who has achieved so much 
in history will have now to turn away from narrow nationalism, 
sectarianism, racialism. The only conceivable relationship among 
men is what is based on full respect for each other. We must 
assert our freedom and vindicate what is good and true. We 
had had in our country a great leader who had invincible faith in 
peaceful solutions of disputes between nations, classes and men. 
We wish to work, at any rate we strive to work, with other nations 
in that spirit. 

Our two countries are not so far apart in our thoughts and fee- 
lings as they are in distance. We also are prepared to have as 
much socialism as is consistent with human liberty. In our 
efforts to improve the material standards of our country, we have 
received help from you and we are grateful for it. However, in 
the last analysis, India alone can save India. 

Liberty may be attacked from without or challenged from 
within, You have withstood both these assaults and what you 
have to tell us will be of immense interest to us. 


ACHARYA JAGADIS BOSE BIRTH CENTENARY 


| Bee greatly honoured by your invitation to give the first 
Jagadis Bose Birth Centenary address. I had the privilege of 
knowing him for a number of years when I was a member of the 
Calcutta University staff. He was the first Indian member 
of the International Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. 
Anyone who came to know him was impressed not only by his 
scientific imagination and inventive skill but also by his pride 
and patriotism. In him was a harmonious blend of science, art 
and religion. The Institute, which he founded, is an illustration 
of his integrated outlook. It is not merely a laboratory but a 
temple. The working table is an altar. The speech which he made 
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on the occasion of the dedication of the Institute to the nation 
is a remarkable utterance which makes us thrill with emotions of 
our past glory and inspires us to greater activities in the future. 
With a firm conviction that despite all obstacles, truth would 
prevail, he carried on his impassioned inquiry and research, sur- 
mounted the doubts of the learned and the scepticism of the cy- 
nics and established his eminence as a pioneer in the border re- 
gions of physics and physiology. His life and work are a triumph 
of character over circumstance. Í 

India has had a long and continuous history in the development 
of science. In the seventh chapter of Chāndogya Upanişad are 
mentioned the different kinds of knowledge which the learned 
Nārada says that he knows. ^ 

rg-vedam, yajur-vedam, sama-vedam, atharvanam, itihdsa-puranam, 
vedanüm vedam, pitryam, rasim, daivam, nidhim, vakovakyam, 
eküyanam, deva-vidyam, brahma-vidyam, bhita-vidyam, ksatra- 
vidydm, naksatra-vidyam, sarpa-devajana-vidyàm. 

The Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Athar- 
vana, the epics and the puránas, grammar which is the Veda of 
the Vedas, propitiation of the Fathers, the science of numbers 
(mathematics), the science of portents, the science of time, logic, 
ethics and politics, the science of the gods, the science of 
sacred knowledge, the science of elemental spirits, the science 
of weapons, astronomy, the science of Serpents and the fine 
arts. 

Indians were greatly interested in ascertaining the laws which 
govern the different aspects of the universe, They made profound 
contributions to mathematics, astronomy, grammar, logic, natural 
sciences and medicine. But for some centuries the scientific genius 
of India lay dormant. 

In the nineteenth century there has been a revival and India 
again entered into the stream of world science. Dr Mahendralal 
Sircar (born: 2 November, 1833) emphasized the importance of 
Scientific knowledge for India’s Progress. With his passion for 


Science and thirst for knowledge, he founded the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science Providing facilities for research in 
all branches of science, 


Many eminent people, including Pro- 
fessors C. V. Raman and K. S. Krishnan worked in this Associa- 
tion. 


Jagadis Bose was a Pioneer in research in natural sciences. 
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The great plant physiologist, Professor Haberlandt of Germany 
after a lecture-demonstration by Jagadis Bose observed : *It is not 
an accident that it should have been an Indian investigator who 
has in such a high measure perfected the methods of the physiology 
of irritability. In Professor Bose there lives and moves that an- 
cient Indian spirit which has carried to its utmost limits metaphy- 
sical speculation and introspection wholly withdrawn from the 
world of sense...that this same spirit should have brought to light 
in its modern representative, who is our guest today, such an ex- 
traordinarily developed faculty for observation and such an ecstasy 
in scientific experimentation’. 

Some of the profound insights of the Indian seers received 
scientific verification in the researches of Jagadis Bose. 

1. The Indian seers look upon the world as a whole and not 

an aggregate. It is parnam, in the words of the Upanisad. 
It is a universe, not a multiverse. Just as in the microcosm 
of the human system we have anna, prána, manas, vijfiána 
and dnanda, so also we have them in the macrocosm of 
the cosmos. Pinda and brahmdnda reflect each other. 

2. The world is not a dead expanse but a living universe. 
The world is called jagat, that which moves or is alive. 
The throb of life is to be found everywhere. The Ja 
Upanisad asks us to know that all this, whatever moves 
in this moving world is steeped in God. 

isavasyam idàm sarvam yat kim ca jagatyam jagat. 

3. Nature makes no leaps. There is continuity between the in- 
organic and the organic, between the living and the animal 
consciousness, Dharmottara in his Nydya-bindu-tika 
notices the contraction of leaves in the night: svapah 
ratrau patra-samkocah 
Udayana mentions phenomena in plants as in the human 
body: of life, death, sleep, waking, disease, taking me- 
dicines, etc." 

Jaina and Vaisesika writers, Gunaratna and Sarhkara-misra 
mention these characteristics of plants. The sensitiveness to touch 
of plants like the mimosa pudica is noticed: /ajjdvati lata. Plants 


1 yrksddayah prati-niyata-bhoktryadhisthita h jivana-marana-svapna-jaga- 


rana-roga-bhesaja-prayoga..-- 
See B. N. Seal : The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (1915), pp.173- 
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are said to have latent consciousness and are susceptible to plea- 
sure and pain, antah-sarijfid bhavanty ete sukha-duhkha-samanvitah. 
Udayana speaks of plants as having a dull unmanifested con- 
Sciousness—atimandantahsarhjftitaya. Sanskrit poets speak of the 
séirya-mukhi flowers, which open out in sunlight and shut in its 
absence. The intuitions of our seers were given empirical veri- 
fication by Jagadis Bose. 

Life activities in the animal and the plant were generally treat- 
ed as dissimilar. Animals respond to a shock by movement while 
plants maintain an attitude of passivity even under a succession 
of blows. Jagadis Bose writes: "Animal tissues give electric signs 
of irritation; ordinary plants, according to leading electro-physio- 
logists, show no such signs of excitement. In the animal, again, 
there is an evolution of the wonderful nervous system, by which the 
Organism is put into intimate communication with its different 
parts and with the environment. In the vegetal organism, on the 
other hand, all authorities are unanimous in declaring that there 
is no such thing as a nervous impulse even in a plant admitted 
to be so sensitive as mimosa pudica’. The two streams of life were 
said to flow side by side, governed by laws which were altogether 
different. Jagadis Bose held that the nervous impulse in the plant 
and the animal was similar. He tried to demonstrate these views 
by means of delicately contrived instruments, 

The transitions from Matter to life, from life to mind may be 


Tepresented by a slope rather than a staircase. Throughout the 
cosmos we have continuity and 


Separate and bonds which unite. 
the latter. 


Tee, unlike the pebble, while persevering 
hrough a cyclic pattern unknown to the 
es, ages and dies. Unlike the pebble it 
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is subject to disease and is able to reproduce itself. 

Science has done many wonderful things but it has not yet 
explained, much less produced organic growth and reproduction. 
The chemical, electrical and electronic processes cannot do what 
a single grain of wheat does, germinate in the spring time. While 
there is continuity between matter and life there is also a deep 
difference. 

Between life and mind there is continuity. Is the mind always 
present wherever there is life, say in the organic cell? Is there a 
boundary between living organism to which mental qualities can 
be attributed and those to which they cannot? 

In his address on the day when he gave his Research Institute 
to the nation, Jagadis Bose said: ‘In the pursuit of my investigations 
I was unconsciously led into the border region of physics and 
physiology and was amazed to find boundary lines vanishing. 
Inorganic matter was found anything but inert; it also was a thrill 
under the action of multitudinous forces that play on it. A uni- 
versal reaction seemed to bring together metal, plant and animal 
under a common law. They all exhibited essentially the same 
phenomena of fatigue and depression together with possibilities 
of recovery and of exaltation, yet also hat of permanent irres- 
ponsiveness which is associated with death.” These results were 
demonstrated by experiments to show the response of matter and 
the revelations of plant life foreshadowing the wonders of animal 
life. 

Similarly, there is continuity between plant and animal life 
but life and mind are also different. Impulses from the outer world 
are transmitted to the brain and constitute its sense-data. These 
are the raw material for perception. We know that consciousness 
is affected by chemical substances, alcohol, opium, mescalin, 
anaesthetics, also by concussion. We do not understand what 
happens in the conscious mind when we have perception, reflection, 
choice, decision, volition. 

Sir Charles Sherrington in his Man on his Nature writes: *The 
search in that (energy) scheme for a scale of equivalence between 
energy and mental experience arrives at none..The two, for all 

can do, remain refractorily apart. They seem to me disparate; 
not mutually convertible, untranslatable the one into the other.’ 
In his Rede Lecture at Cambridge he said: ‘Strictly we have to 
regard the relation of mind to brain as still not merely unsolved 
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but still devoid of a basis for its very beginning.’ In his last utter- 
ance on this subject in a broadcast symposium on The Physica 
Basis of the Mind, his final words were: *Aristotle, two thousand 
years ago, was asking how is the mind attached to the body. We 
are asking that question still.’ 

True science humbles its votary. It makes him realize how 
little he knows and how vast is the unknown. No wonder Jagadis 
Bose as a seeker for knowledge felt the mystery underlying the uni- 
verse. The process of evolution, the stream of creative activity 
which rolls on, never resting, this perpetual procession of events 
which we call samsdra is not self-sufficient or self-maintaining. 
Look at the succession, a molten mass of fire, the emergence of life, 
creatures whose forehead recedes, whose teeth protrude, with grunts 
and groans trying by painful steps to walk on earth, others 
with articulate speech covered with a sheepskin, carrying a sharply 
filed stone and an axe. Man rubs two sticks together and the spark 
flies, the flame dances. A group of shepherds driving a herd of 
cattle before them, stop at the edge of a river, glance at the stars 
and lift their hands in mute appeal for safety and solace. From 
a nebula, a cloud of gas drifting about in space, the human race 
has slowly emerged into a Valmiki or a Kalidasa, a Shakespeare 
or a Goethe, a Newton or an Einstein or Tagore or a Bose. Could 
it have happened without the inspiration of a higher power working 
through and directing the process? The Upanisdas speak of this 
world as the manifestation of Brahman. Charles Darwin wrote in 
his The Descent of Man: ‘That grand sequence of events which our 
minds refuse to accept as the result of blind chance, The under- 
Standing revolts at such a conclusion.’ 
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Bose's ambition that our people should carry on investigation 
and research, enrich the world by their results and reach the goal 
of an enduring brotherhood. Let us work for this goal for the 
good of mankind and the glory of God. 

Jagaddhitaya Krsnaya. 


EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS ORGANIZED 
BY THE NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION.IN NEW DELHI 


I AM happy to be here and inaugurate this Exhibition of 
Industrial Designs organized by the National Small Industries 
‘Corporation in association with the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Ford Foundation. Here is an illustration of international co- 
operation in the matter of industrial development in our country. 
We are grateful to the Museum of Modern Art for supplying us 
with 300 articles of different designs, valued at approximately 
twenty-two thousand dollars. The Ford Foundation has met the 
incidental expenses as well as the travel expenses of the American 
Architect, who is responsible for the lay-out and the display arrange- 
ments of this exhibition. The Geodisic Dome is the gift of the 
USIS of Delhi. Here we find modern designs in regard to 
furniture, cutlery, domestic utensils, glassware, lamps, household 
electric appliances, ceramics, mechanical toys, etc. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to help us to introduce good 
designs in articles of daily use which should combine artistic 
beauty and functional utility. 

We have had in this country great traditions of the dovetail- 
ing of beauty and utility and we should try to preserve them. Weav- 
ing has been a very popular cottage industry. The Rg Veda says: 
‘I know not either the warp or the woof, I know not the web they 
weave. The Mahabharata tells us: *Visvakarmà, the Lord of the 
Arts, Master of a thousand handicrafts, carpenter of the gods 
and builder of their divine palaces, fashioner of every jewel, first 
of craftsmen, by whose arts men live and whom, a great and death- 
less god, they continually worship. Our craftsmen trace their 
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descent to him. There is an inscription at Sanchi, recording the 
dedication of a bas-relief by ‘The Guild of Ivory Workers’ of a 
nearby city of VideSa. 

Design is an organic part of the article and not a mere em- 
bellishment. Our potteries, our dolls, our household goods and 
furniture, carvings, textiles, fabrics, silverware, jewellery, leather 
work, etc. are illustrations of this blend of beauty and utility. The 
relics of the Indus Valley Civilization include glazed pottery of 
pleasing and various shapes with rich decorative designs, and 
metal work mainly in silver, copper and bronze. We find in them 
beautiful workmanship and advanced technique. Even today in 
every village in all parts of the country the hereditary potter is 
seen sitting by his wheel, moulding the swift and revolving clay 
by the natural skill of his hand. What is true of pottery is true also 
of textiles, metal-work and other handicrafts. In Assam, there 
has long been a tradition that no girl can get married unless she 
is proficient in weaving. The delicate muslins of India were famotis 
all over the world. Ivory as a medium for the artist’s work is pe- 
culiar to India. We have spoons, knife handles, powder boxes, 
buttons, umbrella handles, bangles, ivory mats which all display 
finish and detailed workmanship. 

Our craftsmen were ready to change and receive influences 
from outside. They have adopted new designs and modes and their 
products are stamped with their own fineness of touch and delicacy. 
They were never too proud to learn. 

We never looked upon the artist as a distinct class or a se- 
parate profession. Everyone is an artist and should aim to be one 
in the work which he undertakes. 

India, Whatever industrial developments may take place, will 
remain a nation of villages. Small industries can make a great 
contribution to a growing economy. Scientific power should be 
made available to the village in a cheap and easy way. Though 
B ans power projects and steel plants are necessary, small 

stries are equally important, for with their development we 
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is not a sign of under-development. In the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Japan and Switzerland, small-scale industries 
are organically bound up with big industrial establishments. In 
both spheres, efficient working is important. Institutions for carry- 
ing on intensive research in relation to the products and techniques 
of cottage industries are an urgent necessity. Students of talent 
should be picked out and facilities provided for them to carry 
on research and convey the results to the workers in cottage 
industries. 

Even machine-made and mass produced articles can be beauti- 
ful, though it is more easy in handicrafts. 

While there is so much educated unemployment, we should 
try to create an atmosphere in the villages for the successful organi- 
zation of the co-operative movement. The movement should not be 
imposed from above; it should grow from the people. The pathetic 
dependence on Government for things which we can do, if we get 
together, should go. The First and the Second Five Year Plans 
show awareness of the important place village industries and small- 
scale business have in our economy and therefore provided large 
sums of money for their development. The Community Develop- 
ment projects and the National Extension Schemes are also 
charged with the obligation of developing village crafts. If the 
results achieved ure not commensurate with the expectations raised, 
it is due to a certain lack of organization and efficiency. 

I hope that this exhibition will help to focus attention on the 
development of small-scale industries and the application of modern 
techniques in their products. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating the exhibition. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


AM happy to be here today and participate in your rejoicings on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of this Institute. We remem- 
ber with gratitude the late J. N. Tata to whose fervent patrio- 
tism, foresight and generosity we owe this Institute. He was truly a 


great man. It is difficult to say in what human greatness consists. 


Golden Jubilee, 3 February, 1959 
34 
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It is perhaps a striking combination of thought, feeling and beha- 
viour. A great man thinks deeply, feels strongly and acts with 
courage and tenacity. The late J. N. Tata travelled widely, anti- 
cipated that the material progress of our country was bound up 
with industrial development and laid solid foundations for it in 
his many projects of which the notable are the Iron and Steel indus- 
try of Jamshedpur and the Hydro-Electric Power Supply Com- 
pany. To him and the members of his family who are even today 
in the front rank of our industrialists, we owe a great deal. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that we had a great Maharaja 
in Mysore and an enlightened Dewan who sympathized with 
Jamsetji's plans, and thanks to them, all we have this Institute 
in Bangalore, in these beautiful surroundings. 

The Institute was guided by a succession of eminent directors. 
The first three were Englishmen who were followed by great Indians 
like Sri C. V. Raman who is still as energetic as ever in the quest 
for new knowledge. It is a matter of great sorrow that the second 
Indian Director J. C. Ghosh passed awaylast month. The Institute 
suffered another great loss by the death of its Council Chairman 
Vittal Chandavarkar, an eminent industrialist and educationist. 

The Institute has been Steadily growing all these five decades 
and has contributed to scientific research and industrial progress. 
Science as understanding of nature and technology as control of 
nature go together. With the advent of independence we have 
undertaken great responsibilities which require a large number of 
Scientific and technical personnel. We cannot raise the living 
standards of our people without an adequate number of scientists 
and technicians. 

It is a pleasure to note that the Institute is now deemed to bea 
University conferring degrees instead of diplomas and has now 


the guidance of Dr. Bhagavantam who has worked all his life in 
universities, 


from the stone age to 
nd technology in these 
f reason, I hope very 
onal laboratories where 
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The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the 
words we use, the thoughts we think, and the way we entertain 
ourselves have all been produced by a large number of industrial 
processes, large-scale industry, mass production and labour-saving 
devices. These have made possible a great improvement in stan- 
dards of living and have contributed to the comfort of life. In our 
fight against disease, poverty, hunger, we can use the resources 
placed at our disposal by science. We can change living conditions 
for the better. In the London Times, a week ago, there was a report 
from Stockholm under date January 18, of a brain operation ‘in 
which for the first time a beam of protons was used instead of 
surgical instruments. Not even the skin of the skull had to be 
pierced and not a drop of blood was spilt...During the treatment 
the patient is kept “rotating” so that the beam which is produced 
by a big syncro-cyclotrone and goes straight through the tissue 
to a depth of eight inches, will hit the affected area of the brain 
from several different angles. Only the exact spot on which the 
beam is focused—on this occasion it was a fingernail size—is 
*burnt away". Such are the marvels of modern science which 
help us to enjoy this wonderful world into which we are born. 

Many people who live in this science-dominated society claim 
that scientific knowledge would bring with it perpetual progress, 
a steady improvement in human relations. The expected trans- 
formation of men and of their social relationships has not been 
achieved. This period of great scientific achievement has also 
been increased in human misery, two world wars, concentration 
camps, atomic destruction and now a cold war which may grow 
into a hot war through accident or design. Growth in human 
wisdom has not been commensurate with the increase in scientific 
knowledge and technological power. The fear of universal destruc- 
tion hangs over us like a dark cloud. Many people feel that the 
lights are failing and the shadows are growing darker with the 
increase of nuclear armaments. There is a feeling of disintoxica- 
tion, of disenchantment, of anxiety, even despair. All these are 
symptoms of man’s continual conflict with himself. Science has 
liberated man from much of the tyranny of the environment but 
has not freed him from the tyranny of his own nature. 

The sources of human happiness and social co-operation 
are not exactly the same as those of scientific inquiry. For the 
proper adjustment of man to the new world, an education of the 
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human spirit is essential. To remake society, we have to remake 
ourselves. Humanities which cover art and literature, philosophy 
and religion are as important for human welfare as science and 
technology. The two are not antagonistic to each other. Both 
in India and the West, science and religion had a common origin. 
The seer and the scientist were the same in the Vedic àsram and 
in the Pythagorean brotherhood. Science itself was called natural 
philosophy and its history is an essential part of the spiritual history 
of mankind. Science and technology on the one side, ethics and 
religion on the other, were sundered in later stages thus creating 
the problem of faith vs. reason, ethics vs. technics. The conflict 
between the two is a symptom of the split consciousness which is 
so characteristic of the mental disorder of the day. The question 
is often asked whether we can preserve our ethical and spiritual 
values in an increasingly technological civilization. 

Our age is the age of the specialist. Each one knows more and 
more about less and less. We concentrate on some narrow field and 
forget the larger context in which we can see the meaning of our own 
specialism. Modern specialization has led to the fragmentation 
of knowledge. We should not only be specialists but also have 
a sense of the meaning of life and of social responsibility. We 
have to reckon with the spirit of science, understand its limitations 
and develop an outlook which is consistent with its findings. It 
is no use clinging to traditional forms which have lost their meaning. 
We cannot ignore the world of scientific achievement and withdraw 
into the inner life of contemplation. We are involved in the me- 
chanism of the modern world and so should seek even religious 
truth not merely with our emotions but with our minds. We 
cannot go back on the scientific civilization. Nor can we drop 
religion. To reconcile the two is the task set to our generation. 

Let us look at some of the difficulties in the present situation. 
Philosophy itself is dominated by the spirit of science. Positivism 
or logical empiricism aims at reducing all knowledge to foundations 
In experience construed as what is given or presented. It adopts 
the verifiability theory of meaning by which the meaning of a 
Sentence is to be determined by the specification of the manner 
in which its truth might be tested. Concepts are to be reducible 
to presented data. Those which cannot be reduced to given data 
are dismissed as meaningless, Traditional philosophy is replaced by 
purely epistemological questions, syntactical and semantic. Philo- 
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sophy is essentially analysis of language and the logical clarification 
of thoughts. 

The authoritarian habit of mind is inconsistent with the empiri- 
cism of modern science. The scientist holds that only empirical, 
verifiable evidence is to be treated as true. Basic assertions about 
the nature of the universe, of life and death do not carry conviction 
to those trained in science. 

Naturalists make out that man's soul is but ‘a puff of vapour’. 
It is something thrown up by the random collisions of particles 
in aimless flight. It is an accident and death may blot out the 
human species. Man’s mind is a material conglomeration of 
swiftly moving atoms. The nature of the human self is inter- 
preted in a way which robs it of its reality. Biologists argue that 
the individual person is the product of his heredity and enyiron- 
ment. Psychologists tell us that the subconscious mind which is 
the seat of instincts and emotions is the determining factor in 
man’s life. Sociologists argue that the social environment in 
which a man is born moulds his mind and character. He is ruled, 
fed, clothed and educated as a social unit. Even his hobbies 
and amusements are standardized. He becomes a mere function 
of society. He is deprived of the chance to live his own life. Man 
has become a slave of the machines which have conquered space 
and time for him. We speak in terms of large numbers and mass 
organizations; the human being is de-individualized. 

On such a materialist view, the role of the individual in the shap- 
ing of history is negligible. There is a force or principle that 
governs human affairs, historic destiny, fate, providence, history, 
economic laws. There is an inevitability about the future of man. 

Modern science is not committed to the mechanistic materia- 
list view. The cosmos which science studies is not adequately 
interpreted by naturalist science. The Bhagavadgità tells us that 
we know only the middle, not the beginning or the end. Scientific 
statements are valid only within the framework of strictly 
limited relations. While they study the working of atoms and 
electrons, they do not and cannot say anything about the creation 
of atoms and electrons. The scientist who is a part of the universe 
cannot as a scientist make any statement about the meaning of 
the universe as a whole. Max Planck says : ‘Science cannot solve 
the ultimate mystery of nature. And that is because in the last 
analysis, we ourselves are part of nature and therefore part of the 
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mystery we are trying to solve. The most penetrating eye cannot 
see itself any more than a working instrument can work upon it- 
self." Besides, science is primarily construction of theories which 
enable us to understand some domain of observationally ascer- 
tained fact. A theory is a pattern of ideas used to interpret the 
given data of experience. The scientist does not confine his atten- 
tion to the things that are observed but goes down to a deeper 
level and frames scientific entities which are not capable of direct 
Observation but are necessary to account for the facts of Observation. 
Philosophical theories arise out of reflections on the given data, 
the universe given to us The Brahma Sütra opens with 
the words, athāto brahma jijhasa. Now, therefore, an enquiry 
into Brahman. The next sara tells us that the Supreme Spirit 
is the basis of the whole world process, its origin, maintenance 
and dissolution. The underlying structure of reality is accessible 
to reason because it is the product of reason. Nature is not 
self-subsistent but owes its being to a transcendent principle whose 
mind is reflected, however feebly in it. This world is God’s world: 
iSavasyam idam sarvam. 

This finding that there is an ultimate principle which underlies 
and informs the cosmic Process is not only inferred but it is also 
intuited. Experience is not limited to the facts of Space and time. 
We have experience of laws of nature, of logical universals as also 
of Ultimate Reality, 

The soul's direct contact in full awareness of Transcendent 


Reality is a basic postulate of both Eastern and Western thought, 
Plato sees in the soul a bei 


for reunion with the Divine. 
an illustration of spiritual cert. 
known: ‘My mind in the f 
Absolute Being. That which is,’ 


1 Where is Science Going ? 
* Confessions, VII. 17. 23 
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metaphysical or epistemological speculation. Absolute certainty 
brings its own evidence, and has no need of proofs. Its numino- 
sity and its rationality mark it as authentic experience. 

Man is not saved by metaphysics. Spiritual life involves a 
change of consciousness, of being, a rebirth of the spirit, meta- 
noia. Those who have the experience decline to define the nature of 
the Ultimate Reality as the human mind cannot comprchend it. So 
they are hospitable to the varying accounts of its nature. They 
realize that philosophy is a school of wisdom and a school of 
wonder. 

The universe into which we are born and where we may be 
contriving our death has developed this marvel of an enquiring 
mind which reflects divine creativity. Men are made in the image 
of God, a God who is not angered by neglect or placated by prayers. 
The wheels of his chariot turn unimpeded by pity or anger. Here- 
dity and environment, the subconscious mind, society and its insti- 
tutions are all facts but there is in addition, the will of man which 
brings something new and different. Freedom is the meaning of 
human reality. Through our choice, a new event is produced, 
unique and real. Ineluded in human nature is the capacity to go 
beyond our heritage, biological, psychological and sociological. 
Human choice is not absolutely uncaused and unconditioned. 
The Creative principle is functioning in the mind of man. The 
human individual is the source of liberty. It is something that 
escapes scientific or objective analysis. Every great scientific 
discovery is a creative act. It is not a mere intellectual process 
but a moral achievement. It is the work of one who brings 
to his task great effort and self-sacrifice. If science tells us any- 
thing, it is this, that the human individual is an active agent, a doer, 
a creator. He is not a mere pawn of fate, a slave of necessity. 

The greatest thinkers in the East and the West have felt the 
need for both science and spiritual life. Civilization is intended 
to make us aware of the creativity in us. The freedom of the 
individual should not be reduced to physical and spiritual slavery. 
The function of civilization is not to produce robots who carry 
out the directions of any mad dictator. As members of groups 
we do things which we will not allow ourselves to do in our private 
lives. Man has shown himself capable of indescribable horror. 
This is because man, the lord of all the elements, earth, air and 
water, hugs to his bosom notions which diminish his dignity and 
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reduce his freedom to absurdity. Man the inventor and vehicle 
of all the great developments of science and technology has become 
a problem, an enigma to himself. The problem can be solved 
only when we turn to the inner life of the individual. Immediate 
relation to Ultimate Reality is the basis of certainty which helps 
the individual from dissolving in the crowd. He will not then 
be swept by the drift of things. He will then choose that the crea- 
tions of the human mind shall be a blessing and not a curse to 
mankind. If fear and anxiety are mixed with hope and assurance, 
it is because our natures have not become integrated. 

The world is in tumult, It is wrong to think that no nation 
will embark on a war unless it has a reasonable chance of winning it. 
Since a nuclear war is Obviously suicidal to all those who engage 
in it, nobody will start it. Such an assumption presupposes 
the role of reason in human affairs which is quite doubtful. What 
rules events in the world is not logic but human nature. It is full 
of passions and is not deterred by the fear of consequences. People 
lead harassed lives where compulsive emotions are so powerful 
that there is no scope for rational thought or calm deliberation. 
There is a conflict within us between necessity and freedom, between 
hate and love, death and life. The world is a battlefield and what 
is required of us is to be not on the winning side but on the right 
Side. Century after century of this restless planet's history has 
thrown up challenges. History is a perpetual process of change. 
It is always taking away old things and bringing new things into 
being. Some things last longer than others but none lasts for ever. 
The speed of the rocket and the power of the hydrogen bomb make 
out that we face a common challenge and so should share a common 
cause. History must now change its course. We must work for 
life, conquering the impulses of darkness and death in us. It is 
a time for decision. If we are not to betray the human race we 


tion of man and friendship among nations. We must give up 
ideological intolerance. In the present state of muddled thinking 
the best in the human tradition has to be preserved. In an essay 
Of Innovations Francis Bacon writes : *And he that will not apply 


new remedies must expect new evils ; for time is the greatest inno- 


vator ; and if time, of course, alters things to the worse and wisdom 
and counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
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end ? We must subdue the passsions of greed, hate and selfishness 
and attain self-conquest and self-dedication. 

Under the influence of the universal experiences of religions 
and modern science and technology, mankind is being moulded 
into a single community. The common man has to discover what 
is uncommon in him and learn to live as a citizen of a world commu- 
nity. Science will triumph over ignorance and superstition and 
religion over selfishness and fear and nations will come together 
to build a great future for humanity, the brotherhood of man which 
has been the vision of the prophets since the beginning of time. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


I HOPE you have had a successful conference and found the 
social climate here congenial to your efforts and endeavours. I 
see that your first President Mrs Margaret Sangar who has de- 
dicated her life to the achievement of free-motherhood, radiant 
childhood and a better human race, is retiring. Her life has been 
an excellent illustration of the maxim that conscientious non- 
conformists are the great agents of human progress. We are 
sure that the new President with her knowledge, skill and devotion 
will have a successful term of office. 

You are meeting in a country whose civilization has been 
nearly 5000 years old. It is kept alive by its capacity for adapta- 
tion, for self-renewal. Its social institutions have passed through 
many changes which have been slow in some periods and swift 
in others. Since the advent of independence, we have had far- 
reaching social legislation and our women have taken a leading 
part in it. E 

The more India changes, the more it remains the same. The 
governing ideals of our civilization have remained the same though 
their orientation and application to social conditions have altered 
a great deal. Man is born not to grow in size or even in intellec- 
tual power, he is born to grow in greatness of spirit, in compassion, 
in humanity, in the joy of life. Other speakers have referred to 
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the economic need for restricting the population. Over-popula- 
tion in a country which has a great deal of unemployment and under- 
employment, is a serious obstacle to progress, but my PONCE In 
this matter is somewhat diferent. It relates to the quality of 
human beings and is to be looked at as an aspect of public health 
and welfare. 

It is wrong to think that we should not interfere with the ways 
of nature. Ever since the dawn of time we have not hesitated to 
interfere with the course of nature. We have not resorted easily 
to the philosophy of resignation or despair. There is something 
deep within man which impels him to strive to carve out his own 
future. Progress is not the result of blind chance. It has to be 
desired, planned and worked for. It is this that distinguishes 
man from the other species. We are endowed with intelligence 
and we look before and after. We have a sense of social res- 
ponsibility. The human family is something different from an 
animal farm. Parenthood should be the coveted fruit of a deep 
yearning, not the chance product of a casual encounter. We 
must bring into being children who will have adequate oppor- 
tunities for self-expression and development. If we look at the 
statistics of infant mortality, maternity mortality, we discover 
the large amount of wastage of human life, of preventible suffering 
in this country. Nearly fifty per cent of the deaths in any year 
occur among children below the age of ten. Millions of babies 
die before they complete one year, and nearly two hundred thousand. 
mothers die in child-birth every year. Our poorer classes who 
do not have much of colour or poetry in their lives, look upon 
sex as their only indoor Sport. Mothers who are subject to fre- 
quent child-bearing are unable to pay adequate attention to their 
children, who have a right to the mother's love. Many of them are 
born to starve and 80 down into nothingness. It is a sad sight 
to look at children with pinched faces, listless"eyes, drooping heads 
and enlarged livers. They cause mental torture to themselves 
and their parents. Children are born to freedom and joy and not 
to suffer and an early death. 

; The life of a child begins practically with conception and it 
1s nurtured and sustained by the mother, but if the mother herself 
lives on the margin of subsistence, suffers from malnutrition, the 
child’s development becomes affected. The mother has to cater 
not only to the physical but the Psychological needs of the child. 
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The physical fitness and mental health of the mother is an essential 
pre-requisite for a healthy child. If children are to be the founda- 
tions of the new race their parents should be healthy in body and 
mind. Parents have been the most effective teachers of children. 
The way in which parents behave has a great effect on the minds 
of children, who have the uncanny sense to discern and detest the 
hypocrisy and double-dealing in their parents and carry the scars 
of mental distress throughout their lives. Quarrels at home, the 
estrangements and the strife are reflected in the lives of the children. 
Family life should be healthy and harmonious if children are to 
grow healthy and vigorous. Here is a challenge to the parents. 
The difficulties of married life are well known. Once a man asked 
Socrates whether he should marry or not. ‘Whichever you do, 
you will regret it,’ was the reply of Socrates. Montaigne held a 
similar view. ‘The land of matrimony possesses this peculiarity 
that strangers to it would like to dwell in it and the native inhabitants 
wish to be exiled.” A successful and happy married life requires 
a good deal of give and take. If it is to be a fruitful human ex- 
perience, happy physical, mental and spiritual understanding, 
respect for each other’s personality is essential. 

A healthy family life is possible if we space child births and 
limit them. A child requires at least three years of exclusive parental 
care and a mother needs some time to recuperate from the strain 
of child-birth. Many of our women have to work to earn their 
livelihood. 

Sex is the expression of love and a means of procreation. 
The two go together but need not always do so. The sex instinct 
and the reproductive instinct are distinct. Each one should decide 
whether she should have a child or not. If we do not wish to have 
children, it does not follow that we should abstain from sex life. 
Repression is not the remedy. 

Our people may be illiterate, but they are not ignorant. They 
have commonsense and respond to proper approach. They are 
willing to fight social prejudices and strive to the best of their abi- 
lity to bring beauty into family lives. I hope that your delibera- 
tions will help to bring that objective nearer. 


PREFATORY INTRODUCTIONS 


GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


I 

NDIAN tradition has generally respected womanhood, as the 
I essays in this book indicate, though occasionally we find dero- 
gatory references to women. Even God is regarded as half man, 
half woman, ardhanarigvara. Manu declares that where women 
are honoured, there the gods are pleased; where they are not 
honoured, all works become fruitless. 

Women are human beings and have as much right to full deve- 
lopment as men have, In regard to opportunities for intellec- 
tual and spiritual development, we should not emphasize the sex 
of women even as we do not emphasize the sex of men. The fact 
that we are human beings is infinitely more important than the 
physiological peculiarities which distinguish us from one another. 
In all human beings, irrespective of their Sex, the same drama 
of the flesh and the spirit, of finitude and transcendence takes place, 

Women cannot do some things that men can. Their physio- 
logy prevents this. That, however, does not prove any inferiority 


on their part. We must do the things for which we are made and 
do them well. 


In early times education of women was encouraged. The 
goddess of learning is: Sarasv. 


ati. The Mahdnirvana Tantra Says: 
‘A girl also should be brought up and educated with great effort 
and care.”? 


The Devi-mahatmya declares: 
aspects of Thee; and all women 
forms.? We hear of great wome 
dhati, Lilavati, and others. 


'All forms of knowledge are 
throughout the world are Thy 
n like Maitreyi, Gargi, Arun- 
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In the Vedic age women enjoyed equal opportunities for 
education and work. They were eligible for upanayana or initia- 
tion and brahmacarya or study of Brahman-knowledge. 

In certain periods of our history, education of women was 
sadly neglected, and women lapsed into illiteracy and superstition. 
Writing to Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita) on 29th July, 1897, 
Swami Vivekananda said: 

Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced that you have a great 
future in the work of India. What is wanted is not a man but a woman, 
a real lioness to work for Indians, women especially. India cannot 
yet produce great women, she must borrow them from other nations. 
Your education, sincerity, purity, immense love, determination, and above 
all, your Celtic blood, make you just the woman wanted. 

If Swami Vivekananda complained, ‘India cannot yet produce 
great women’, it is because of the degradation to which they were 
subjected in recent times. We have wasted, in our recent past, 
women’s gifts by failing to recognize them as human beings, able 
to act, to achieve and to engage in projects, given the right 
conditions. 

Thanks to the Ramakrishna movement and Gandhi’s work, 
women are slowly coming into their own. It is true that Ramakrishna 
advised renunciation of women and of wealth for his male devo- 
tees; but that was only in view of man’s possible weakness with 
regard to the opposite sex, for he also advised his women devotees 
to renounce men and wealth. Ramakrishna’s respect for woman- 
hood comes out in his dealings with his wife Shri Sarada Devi 
and other women. He accepted a lady, Bhairavi Brahmani, for 
his teacher. Woman is not innately wicked, any more than man is. 
Gandhi engaged many women in his struggle for the political 
liberation of the country. This has helped in the emancipation of 


Indian women. 


° I 

While spiritual life and social service are open to women, 
marriage and motherhood are treated as the normal vocation 
for them. Modern anthropology brings out clearly that marriage 
and family are found in one form or another as fundamental ins- 
titutions in every human society, primitive or civilized. It is dit- 
cult to imagine a social organization in which these institutions 
are not found. The relation of man and woman is the expression 
of an urge for duality. Each is a self which requires the other as 
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its complement. The division of the sexes is a biological pheno- 
menon, not a historical event like the division of races and classes. 
Male and female constitute ordinarily a fundamental unity. 

The institution of marriage was exalted in the Indian tradition. 
Women were free to choose their husbands. The freedom of wo- 
men is evident from the account of the popular festival called 
samana, Where men and women met and mixed freely. There is 
an interesting passage in the Saptasati, where Durga, who is kumari, 
virgin, tells the Asuras who aspired to marry her: ‘He who con- 
quers me in battle, he who humbles my pride, he who is my equal in 
this world, he shall be my husband.” Women were not the bond 
slaves of pleasure. The end of marriage is spiritual comradeship. 
The Mahābhārata says: ‘Let this heart of yours be mine, and 
let this heart of mine be yours." Yet sex life was not despised. 
Its importance for human development was recognized. 

It has been the tendency of man to use woman as an object 
of amusement and pleasure. Woman is asked to look upon man 
as the meaning and justification of her existence. This is in line 
with the well-known saying, *He for God only, she for God in 
him.’ It is often said that the Oriental woman is a slave. It only 
means that self-assertion is not her quality. The Oriental woman 
is not very different from other women in her innermost nature. She 
remains essentially feminine on account of her social and religious 
culture. She gives and not takes. The world over, women are 
devoted and obedient. They dare to suffer where men would shrink. 

In both men and women, especially in women, there is a deep 
desire to reproduce their kind. This is not a product of social 
conditioning. The satisfactions and creative opportunities of mo- 
therhood are well known. A woman bears the suffering caused 
by the pains of labour, but she forgets them in the joy of creation. 
She is essentially not the object of man’s lust, but is the mother, 
the maker, the leader. It is the Privilege of a mother to bring up 
her children, to help them to develop their distinctive gifts, phy- 
sical and mental, ethical and spiritual. Mdtr-devo bhava—treat 


excels a hundred acàryas in glory; but a mother excels even a thou- 
sand fathers in glory. 
113,9 
? 2.145 
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The weakening of the union of marriage and so of the family 
is causing wide-spread concern. It is no use congratulating ourselves 
that things are not so bad here as in some other countries. For 
the deterioration is increasing gradually in our country. To check 
it we have to adopt higher standards of education and moral in- 
struction, not merely for women but also for men. A successful 
marriage requires personal adjustments, which are not easy to make. 
They are possible only when we accept certain ethical and religious 
standards. 


m 
The spirit of Indian culture does not deny to individual wo- 
men the opportunity for spiritual development or intellectual 
eminence. Those who are inclined towards saintliness or scholar- 
ship become Samnyäsinīs in spirit though not always in form. Un- 
divided allegiance to their aims is demanded of them. Shri Sarada 
Devi is a noble example of this type. She impressed all those who 
had the privilege of meeting her as an embodiment of grace, purity 
and simplicity. 
Sister Nivedita said of her: 
To me it has always appeared that she (Shri Saradamani Devi, the Holy 
Mother) is Shri Ramakrishna's final word as to the ideal of Indian woman- 
hood. Butis she the last of an old order or the beginning of a new ? In 
her, one seer realized that wisdom and sweetness to which the simplest 
of women may attain. And yet to myself the stateliness of her courtesy 
and her great open mind are almost as wonderful as her sainthood. I have 
never known her hesitate, in giving utterance to large and generous judg- 
ment, however new or complex might be the question put before her. 
Her life is one long stillness of prayer. Her whole experience is of a 
theocratic civilization. Yet she rises to the height of every situation. Is she 
tortured by the perversity of any about her? The only sign is a strange 
quiet and intensity that comes upon her. Does one carry to her some per- 
plexity or mortification born of social developments beyond her ken? With 
unerring intuition she goes straight to the heart of the matter, and sets the 
questioner in the tru@attitude to the difficulty. Or is there need for severity? 
No foolish sentimentality causes her to waver. The novice whom she may 
condemn for so many years to beg his bread, will leave the place within 
the hour. He who has transgressed her code of delicacy and honour, will 
never enter her presence again. And yet is she, as one of her spiritual 
children said of her, speaking literally of her gift of song, ‘full of music’, 
all gentleness, all playfulness. And the room wherein she worships, withal, 
is filled with sweetness. 
The large majority of women, as men, however, prefer marriage 
and motherhood to the life of saintliness, science, or scholarship, 
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They are the great conservators of our culture. Even in families 
where they have received modern education, they adhere to the 
household ritual, cradle song and popular poetry. A definite philo- 
sophy of life is bound up with these. By the very quality of their 
being, women are the missionaries of civilization. With their im- 
mense capacity for self-sacrifice they are the unquestioned leaders 
in ahimsa. They will yet teach the arts of peace to the warring 
world. 


IV 

This volume, which commemorates the Birth Centenary of 
a Great Woman of our time, is an attempt, the first of its kind, 
to survey the position and prospect of women in Indian society, 
during the last five thousand years, and to present a kaleidoscopic 
picture of their dreams and visions, hopes and aspirations through 
an illustrative study of the lives and achievements of the more 
outstanding among them. The position of women in any society 
isa true index of its cultural and spiritual level. Men, who are 
responsible for many of the views about women, have woven 
fantastic stories about the latter's glamour and instability, and their 
inferiority to men as well as their mystery and sanctity. Quite a 
fascinating picture unfolds itself in the pages of this book. It is 
a long procession, through the ages, of Indian women who attained 
greatness in various spheres of life and culture—political and 
aesthetic, moral and spiritual. And this greatness they attained 
with the encouragement and good wishes of men in some cases 
and in spite of their discouragement and prejudices in others. 
Hence this book is a worthy memorial to Shri Sarada Devi, the 
Holy Mother, in whom Indian womanhood fulfils, nay transcends, 
its purely Indian character and assumes a world significance. 
And it is but fitting that this survey of the great women of India 
should close with a study of her life and work. 

> 


SHANKAR’S WEEKLY—CHILDREN'S NUMBER 


A SI write this on the last day of the Year 1953, the one thought 
in my mind is how best we can Prevent the catastrophe of War 
and preserve Peace. In the Present atomic context, wars are man- 
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kind's greatest scourge, worse than any devastations of Nature, 
floods, droughts, epidemics and eruptions. Wars are man-made 
and so peace also can be made by man. This is possible only if 
we secure co-operation among the nations of the world, if we are 
able to replace the present neurotic atmosphere by understanding 
and friendship among nations. 

Shankar tries to work for this objective of peace among nations 
by helping the children of our country to appreciate the habits 
and ideals, the gifts and tastes of other children. Children of 
other nations will also acquire some respect for those of our 
country. 

In planning for peace different lines may be adopted. Shankar 
adopts the line of shaping the minds of the young in their most 
impressionable, plastic stages. Hatred and prejudice are not born 
in us but are built into us. They are mental attitudes cultivated 
and not instinctive. They are the results of training and instruction. 
If we can use huge engines of propaganda and spend long years 
to train the young to hate one another, can't we spend a little 
time to foster love and friendship? 

This Number which brings together some of the best contri- 
butions of children of many countries, encourages in us the inter- 
national way of thinking. It helps to remove prejudices and dissipate 
misunderstanding. It shows that children of all countries are more 
or less alike. They have the same hopes and aspirations, the same 
ideals and ambitions. 

If we bring up a new generation of children into acceptance, 
not merely with their minds but with their whole being, of the cen- 
tral truth that we are members one of another, we will help to build 
a world community. In a small but vital way this Children's An- 
nual is a contribution to the great ideal ‘On earth one family’. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


HE new India is born of a revolution, essentially peaceful and 
T non-violent, and is pledged to democracy. Intellectual, po- 
litical, economic and industrial movements which in Europe made 
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their way in successive periods are in India in simultaneous ferment. 
The future progress of the country depends on accomplishing 
in a few decades the work of centuries. The essential means of 
bringing about a new society is education. Apart from the attempts 
of the Government to reorient education to new ideals, private 
agencies also are attempting to reconstruct education in a generous, 
humane and liberal spirit. One such private enterprise is the Birla 
Education Trust. The Chairman of the Trust is Shri G. D. Birla, 
well known as an enlightened businessman. Naturally he is interested 
in the development of technical education. The details of the 
different institutions maintained by the Trust are described in this 
book written by Mr Jossleyn Hennessy with the assistance of his 
wife. 

About 6,200 boys and girls are being educated in schools and 
colleges maintained by the Trust and the education that is imparted 
to them aims at making them useful citizens of our new democracy. 
In a Welfare State, our aim should be not only to provide the 
elementary necessities of food, clothing and shelter to all our citi- 
zens but to make them live as brothers even though they may 
belong to different races, creeds and provinces. Education for 
democracy, for the creation of a unitary State to which local par- 
ticularisms and centrifugal ambitions are subordinated, has been 
the aim of the different institutions. 

The cause of democracy is the cause of the human individual, 
of the free spirit of man with its spontaneous inspiration and en- 
deavour. Every man whose thoughts and feelings are not silted 
up has his own inner possession, which belongs to him alone, 
his holy shrine, which he has won for himself. When an individual 
is trained to appreciate his own holy being, he will develop a chastity 
of mind and spirit and approach with inner trembling another’s 
sanctuary. Intolerance is basically unchestity. If we do not give 
this spiritual direction to our education, it fails of its purpose. 

saksaro viparitatve raksaso bhavati dhruvam. 

Those who are learned but do not possess love, they- really 
become demoniac. They will be characterized by intellectual 
arrogance, spiritual crassness and coldness of heart, It is a great 
Satisfaction to know that the educational institutions of the Birla 
Education Trust under the effective leadership of Shri G. D. Birla 


are working for the saving of the soul, the relief of s 
for the glory of God. lef of man’s state and 
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MANJARI 


HE political emancipation of women is one of the most signi- 

ficant changes of our time, We recognize today that women 
are human beings, individuals and not mere adjuncts of men. 
They have a right to intellectual life and spiritual development. 
The Buddhist nun asks : ‘How should the woman's nature hinder 
us? Every woman must be free to be herself. 

Though all women are not to be pressed into a single mould, 
the normal life for women is marriage and motherhood. The 
motive of marriage is not individual pleasure but co-operation in 
the fulfilment of duties. A wife is sahadharmacárini. 

Because Oriental women do not generally resort to self-assertive 
bluster, we need not argue that they are slaves. There is nothing 
more attractive than modesty, nothing more shining than shyness 
in a woman. The feminity of women is not a matter of race 
or nationality. It belongs to their inmost nature. It is my 
hope that our women, while participating in public work, will 
retain their essential qualities which have helped to civilize this 
race. 


THE UPANISADS 


Hm progress is built on acts of faith. The acts of faith on 
which our civilization is based are to be found in the principal 
Upanisads. When we are now setting out on a new era in the life 
of our country, we must go to the Upanisads for inspiration. 
They contain the principles which have moulded our history 
from its earliest dawn. Where we have failed, our defeat 
is due to our infidelity to the teachings of the Upanisads. It 
is therefore essential for our generation to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the Upanisads and understand their relevance to our 
problems. 

The texts of the Upanisads are not to be read simply. They 
are meant for meditation. Take, for example, the very first verse 
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with which this book opens: 

isdvdsyam idam sarvam 

yat kiñ ca jagatyam jagat 

tena tyaktena bhuüjitha, ma grdhah 

kasyasvid dhanam. 
(Know that) all this, whatever moves in this moving world, is 
enveloped by God. Therefore find your enjoyment in renunciation; 
do not covet what belongs to others. 

Tt makes out that this world is a perpetual procession of events 
where everything supersedes another. But this passing show is 
not all. It is informed by the Supreme Spirit, enveloped by God. 
We should not look at the world merely from the outside as a 
succession of events but perceive beneath it the burning intensity 
of significance which penetrates the succession. Every occasion 
of the world is a means for transfiguring insight. By renouncing 
everything we become the lords of everything. When we feel 
that the whole universe is inhabited by God, we become one 
with the universe. In the words of Traherne, ‘the sea flows in 
our veins...and the stars are our jewels.’ When all things are 
perceived as sacred, there is no room for covetousness or self- 
assertion. 

I am pleased to find that Professor Satyavrata who was for 
Some years the Vice-Chancellor of the Gurukul University, 
Hardwar, and is well known as the author of many important 
works in Hindi on Ancient Indian Culture, Education, etc. has 
now written an exhaustive account in Hindi of the Upanisads. He 
gives the text and a commentary. I have no doubt that this book 


will be widely read by students of Hindi for their own profit and 
pleasure. 


WOMEN OF INDIA 
Mx books are written at the present time by women, about 
Womenand forwomen. This book by Mrs Padmini Sen Gupta 
— The Portrait of an Indian Woman—though written by a woman, 
about a woman, is not written only for women. It is the outcome 
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of filial piety and is written with great discrimination and detach- 
ment. It gives us the picture not of an angel or a saint but a simple 
good woman, who treated domestic obligations as of higher im- , 
portance than public service. If each woman strives to tame the 
savageness of the members of her own family, she will have helped 
to make gentle the life of this world. The refinement of man by 
woman is said to be the essence of civilization. By cultivating 
one’s own garden, to use Voltaire’s phrase, we will help to make 
the city healthy and beautiful. 

In an Indian home the mother is not merely ancillary and de- 
corative but central and vital. The way in which Mrs Kamala 
Sathianathan carried on her duties which devolved on her when 
eight years of married life ended, shows the strong hold which the 
ideal of Indian womanhood had on her. 

It would be a mistake to think that her activities were limited 
to her own family. In a quiet way, by running an ideal home and 
editing a Ladies’ Magazine, she prepared for the emancipation 
of women, which is the most significant feature of our time. 

Though the aim of the author is to give us a picture of her 
mother, she incidentally tells us about the other members of the 
family and gives an insight into the character and influence of a 
leading Christian family of South India. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs Kamala Sathianathan once 
or twice when I visited the Andhra University before I became 
its Vice-Chancellor. But I did not have the pleasure of knowing 
her well. After Dr Samuel Sathianathan’s death in 1906 an 
endowment was created by her in the Madras University in his 
name and the income from that was utilized for the award of a 
Gold Medal to the candidate who would obtain the highest 
number of marks in Ethics in the B.A. Degree Examination. I 
was the first recipient of that medal. 

When I finished "reading this interesting book written in a 
lucid and fluent style, 1 was tempted to quote what I said in 1952 
in Calcutta: ‘India in every generation has produced millions 
of women who have never found fame, but whose daily existence 
has helped to civilize the race, and whose warmth of heart, self- 
sacrificing zeal, unassuming loyalty and strength in suffering, 
when subjected to trials of extreme severity, are among the glories 
of this ancient race." 

1 Religion and Society ; Second Edition, pp. 197-198 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


every lover of humanity the United Nations Organization 
TIN a great hope and promise of lasting peace. It cannot 
become an effective instrument of peace merely by political arrange- 
ments or economic regulations. To create a world community, 
we must foster world understanding. Education for world under- 
standing is our greatest need. In this book, Mr R. P. Masani 
provides the teachers with material which they can use for fostering 
world loyalties, a sense of moral values, the dignity and freedom 
of the human spirit. 

If there are difficulties that seem to block the way to a better 
world, we have to recognize that for some problems there is no 
immediate solution. In an atomic age it is dangerous to be short 
of patience or lack a sense of proportion. We must not become 
crusaders for this or that way of life. Whatever may be the dif- 
ferences that divide us today, people of other and even hostile 
Broups are very much like ourselves. 

There are certain vital forces which have played a notable 
part in the history of mankind. Adventure in the world of spirit, 
the tradition of tolerance, the instinct of live and let live, these are 
deeply ingrained in us. Education for peace should encourage 
the exercise of these qualities. Men are born for love and friendship 
and not hatred and war. We have in us, not only the higher im- 
pulses but also the lower ones. We have the brute in us, we are 
moved by fear and greed. We should try to work for the unifica- 


tion of the world by an appeal to hope and reason and not fear 
and greed. 


ments. But this love of humanity as such has not become a habit 
of mind or a pattern of behaviour. Man's evolution is not auto- 
matic. It is bound up with his conscious effort. It is the task of 
education to create in us à love for the new world of peace and 


Mr Masani, who has confidence in the future, has helped us 
by this book, to bring the ideal of human unity a little 
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nearer. Those who use it will catch a little of this deep faith and 
enthusiasm. 


CHINA PHOENIX 


F is said that the slowness of evolution is the cause of revolution. 
Any State must be flexible enough to adapt itself at any given 
moment to the ever-changing demands of the nation in its conti- 
nual growth. Any State which stands for the status quo, which 
is the enemy of all progress, cannot survive in modern conditions. 
What happened in China in the post-War years is an illustration 
of this truth. When we find a corrupt and inefficient Government 
with vast economic distress and no hope of improvement, then 
upheaval becomes inevitable. This book traces the social, economic 
and political conditions of post-War China and the establishment 
of the People's Republic. The author says: ‘Conditions in China 
were such that revolution was preferable to no revolution'. 

China has been sustained through difficult times by the strength 
of her humanity, good sense, tolerance and respect for the individual. 
She will flourish in the future in proportion to her faith in these 
qualities. It is these intangibles that give a nation not only its 
essential character but its vitality as well. Under the pressure of 
modern life they may seem unimportant or even irrelevant; yet 
they are the things which endure and give the community its power 
to survive. China has survived in spite of all that the world did 
against her and she did against herself because she has preserved 
some of these qualities. 

The leaders of the new China are known for their spirit of 
service and sacrifice. One of our political theorists Canakya 
said that the root of government was the control of our desires. 

rajyasya mülam indriya-nigrahah. 

Governments must govern themselves before they attempt to 
govern others. Exercise of power is always a trust. If we care 
for long-term results, power should be used with justice and 
charity. 

After much trial and error humanity has come to realize that 
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the most civilized way of effecting changes of Government is by 
free elections. This method is superior to dynastic successions 
or violent upheavals and may be adopted in new China. 

The author of this book, Mr Townsend, served with the 
Friends Ambulance Unit in China and stayed on to work with 
the Co-operatives. His experience extends over a period of years 
and his account is based on personal knowledge and reflection. 
This book, which is a vivid, able and sympathetic presentation of 
the problems and developments of modern China, will help to 
make us understand the recent Struggles and achievements of a 
large section of the human race. 


INDIAN NATIONHOOD AND NATIONAL CULTURE 


id this book, Dr S. Abid Husain indicates the central charac- 

teristics of Indian culture as it has grown from its beginnings to 
its present position. His presentation of the subject is marked 
by ability, vision and Purpose. He argues that there has been 
à common spiritual outlook on life, to which various races and 
religions have made contributions. ‘India’s cultural history of 
Several thousand years shows that the subtle but strong thread 


It may appear Somewhat strange that our, Government should 
à secular one while our culture is rooted in Spiritual values. 
Secularism here does not mean irreligion or atheism Or even stress 
on material comforts. It proclaims that it lays stress on the uni- 
Versality of spiritual values which may be attained by a variety of 


Religion is a transforming experience, 


à It is not a theory of 
God. It is Spiritual consciousness. Belief uH 


and conduct, rites and 
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ceremonies, dogmas and authorities are subordinate to the art 
of self-discovery and contact with the Divine. When the individual 
withdraws his soul from all outward events, gathers himself together 
inwardly, strives with concentration, there breaks upon him an 
experience, sacred, strange, wondrous, which quickens within him, 
lays hold on him, becomes his very being. Even those who 
are the children of science and reason must submit to the fact of 
spiritual experience which is primary and positive. We may dispute 
theologies but we cannot deny facts. The fire of life in its visible 
burning compels assent, though not the fumbling speculations 
of smokers sitting around the fire. While realization is a fact, 
the theory of reality is an inference. There is a difference between 
contact with reality and opinion about it, between the mystery 
of godliness and belief in God. This is the meaning of a secular 
conception of the State though it is not generally understood. 

This view is in consonance with the Indian tradition. The 
seer of the Rg Veda affirms that the Real is one while the learned 
speak of it variously. ASoka in his Rock Edict XII proclaims: 
‘One who reverences one's own religion and disparages that of 
another from devotion to one's own religion and to glorify it over 
all other religions does injure one's own religion most certainly. 
It is verily concord of religions that is meritorious.'—samavaya 
eva südhuh. Centuries later Akbar affirms: "The various religious 
communities are divine treasuries entrusted to us by God. We 
must love them as such. It should be our firm faith that every 
religion is blessed by Him. The Eternal King showers his favours 
on all men without distinction.’ This very principle is incorporated 
in our Constitution which gives full freedom to all to profess and 
practise their religious beliefs and rites so long as they are not 
repugnant to our ethical sense. We recognize the common ground 
on which different religious traditions rest. This common ground 
belongs of right to all*of us as it has its source in the Eternal. The 
universality of fundamental ideas which historical studies and com- 
parative religion demonstrate is the hope of the future. It makes 
for religious unity and understanding. It makes out that we are 
all members of the one Invisible Church of God though historically 
we may belong to this or that particular religious community. 

Dr Abid Husain has made certain suggestions for strengthen- 
ing national unity and whether we accept them or not, they deserve 
the serious consideration of all thoughtfull Indians. 
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V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR 


KNEW the late Mr V. Subrahmanya Aiyar for over thirty 
I years and counted him as one of my dear friends. Though I left 
the University of Mysore in 1920, Mr V. S. Aiyar had continued 
his interest in my writings till his death in December 1949. 

His supreme interest was in philosophy, especially that of 
Advaita Vedanta, as taught to him by the then Head of the Srügeri 
Math, Sri Candrasekhara Bharati. Mr Aiyar was a believer 
in reason. He had legitimate doubts about intuition. The latter 
gave rise to varieties of theological doctrine which divided men 
from one another. Reason unfettered by dogma reveals to us the 
nature of reality; this rational experience or anubhava brings people 
together. The nature of reality is one; doctrines about it are many. 
We cannot have tattva bheda, though we have mata bheda. If the 
world which is now passing through an age of science is to emerge 
as a unity, it is possible only on the basis of the one trans- 
cendent truth in the light of which the empirical variety of reli- 
gious creeds falls into its place. Faith in reason and the non- 
duality of ultimate reality are for Mr Aiyar the great contributions 
of Advaita Vedanta as expounded by its masters, Gaudapada 
and Sathkara. 

Science is not to be limited to the knowledge of the material 
world, for that would be natural science. Whatever yields know- 
ledge as distinct from opinions, conjectures, guesses, is science. 
We can study scientifically, ie. in a knowledge-yielding manner, 
subjects other than the material world, pure mathematics, mental 
States, para-normal phenomena and spiritual experiences, Beliefs 
. that are based on factual evidence are true. Ultimate reality can 
be experienced. Gtma-tattva is not a hypothesis but a datum, a 
fact. 

After centuries of struggle we have not yet reached a stable 
harmony of the different elements of thought, emotion and action. 
Though the struggle to reach a harmony has not led to any definite 
results, the attempt has been of immense importance since it help- 
ed the upward soaring of the human Spirit. Religion in a dogmatic 
form is something foreign to the spirit of reason, intellectual free- 
dom and tolerance. Reason again leads us to barren inanities, 
if it overlooks the greatest of all facts, the reality of Ultimate Spirit. 
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In this age of tremendous scientific development, it is not easy to 
accept religion, if it is set forth in a dogmatic form. We live in 
an age of intellectual confusion. In the past there were thinkers 
who repudiated religion but the difference is that today scepticism 
has penetrated the people. We find a general secularization of 
thought, a naturalist atmoshphere, a concentration on a strictly 
intellectual explanation of experience, abandonment of traditional 
beliefs. In his different essays, in his correspondence with thinkers 
in India and abroad, Mr Subrahmanya Aiyar has been insisting 
on the essential rationality of true religion. Science repudiates 
religion as magic and superstition but it confirms religion as appre- 
hension of reality, brahmànubhava. 


SAMJNA-VYAKARANAM 


AM delighted to write these few words commending this 

Journal Samjid-Vyakaranam, Studia Indologica Internationalia 
to the attention and support of all those who are interested in the 
study of Indian classics, literary, religious and philosophical. 
Dr Maryla Falk has been able to enlist the services of a large 
number of distinguished scholars in India, Europe and elsewhere. 

When the inherited patterns of our thought go sterile, we look 
outward for inspiration. The two wars have brought the East 
and the West closer. The East is awake and is attempting to cut 
itself away from the past and acquire the secrets. of Western tech- 
nology to raise its material standards. The West, in spite of 
its intellectual brilliance, is suffering from a fear that it may destroy 
itself and so is willing to learn the spiritual techniques of the East. 
The opposites are passing into each other for the sake of complet- 
ness. Strictly speaking, however, there is neither East nor West. 
If it is said that the East is introverted and the West extroverted, 
that the East is religious and the West rational-minded, let us 
remember that these are not to be read disjunctively but as two 
sides of the same mould. Each one of us has the two tendencies, 
Eastern and Western—faith in the Unseen and longing for union 
with it; faith in reason and criticism of all beliefs we live by. The 
world is tending to become one society where reason and faith, 
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science and religion will be reconciled and provide the members of 
society with poise and assurance. To further this purpose, the essen- 
tial condition is an accurate knowledge of what has been achieved 
in the past. This Journal will serve as a forum for the investiga- 
tions on Indian subjects by scholars who are known for their 
pure and passionless curiosity. One of the ways by which 
knowledge is attained is samkhya—investigation. Amara Kosa says: 
carcà samikhyà, vicdrana. 

Professor F. W. Thomas of Oxford, who is the doyen of In- 
dologists, has Suggested a motto for this Journal: samjfid prajfiaám 
apeksate—the end of all learning and scholarship is prajfià or wisdom 
Which results in virtue. May all connected with this Journal cherish 
the great ideal set forth in this verse: 

dānāya laksmi, sukrtdya vidyà, 
cinta para-brahma-viniscayaya 
paropakürüya vacamsi yasya, 
vandyah trilokitilakah sa eva. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 

(eas known Shri Radhakamal Mukerjee, who is now the 

Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lucknow, for over thirty 
years, have read some of his works and have learnt to admire 
his prodigious learning, acute sociological thinking and deep 
devotion to the fundamentals of Indian culture. His poignant 
sympathy for the suffering humanity of India set the tone of his 
life work, which includes teaching in the night schools in the early 


years, study of economics, work for the Co-operative movement, 
adult education. 


on Indian mysticism, his Perception that human life is a whole 
and cannot be studied in fragments, Sociology or the science of 
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Spiritual values and social behaviour are not antithetical. 
The individual expresses and develops his personality only through 
relations with others. Society is the network of relations among 
individuals. There is a fundamental harmony between our re- 
lations with the Unseen Reality which inspires nature and history, 
and our relations with our fellowmen. mānava seva is mādhava 
sev. If we are to become more God-like, we have to undertake 
redemptive work for the world. : 

The basic element in religion is not the intellectual acceptance 
of dogmatic principles or historical events. These are but the pre- 
paration for the experience which affects our entire being, which 
ends our disquiet, our anguish, which removes the sense of the aim- 
lessness of our fragile and fugitive existence and which confers 
dignity on our life, individual and social. 

The true aim of man is to integrate his nature which results 
in an integration with society. Self-integration is possible only 
by self-control, which is the basic principle of morality. The Maha- 
bhárata says that the rules of dharma prescribed by great seers, 
each depending on his wisdom, are many. The highest among them 
all is self-control.? Those who have disciplined their natures are the 
enfranchised souls who are responsible for the great discoveries of 
science and art.* 

Mukerjee's great ambition is to work for a better social order. 
The world has fought its way through centuries and by methods of 
violence and one civilization after another has been dashed to the 
ground. Thanks to the development of new and devastating atomic 
weapons, we have come to realize that war in the new context will 
not pay and may involve even the extinction of civilization. Com- 
pelled by necessity we are eagerto get on with our neighbours and 
settle our problems by peaceful methods of negotiation, arbitration 
and agreement. There is nothing inevitable where human beings are 
concerned. We are rot the unconscious tools of an unkind fate. 
We can, by a determined effort, change the course of history, stop 
the process of decay and lead our civilization to new greatness. 
God helps those who help themselves by using fully and freely the 

1 See also Mathew, XXII, 37-40 
2 dharmasya vidhayo naiko ye vai proktà maharsibhih 
svam svam vijñānam dsritya damas tesam parayanam. —Bhisma, Santi- 


parva, CLX, 6 3 
3 See Sorokin’s paper on The Supraconscious in Man's Mental Structure, 


pp. 381 ff. 
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minds and hearts He gave us. We all know that in future there can 
be only one civilization. The saints of the past who looked upon 
the whole world as their sacred place, varanasi medini, are a pledge 
to the future of spiritual recovery and human solidarity. 

An accomplished writer with wide intellectual interests, 
Radhakamal Mukerjee has devoted his life to reading and learn- 
ing. He has written over thirty books and has plans for a few more. 
It is the earnest wish of his many friends and admirers here and 
abroad that he may continue to do the great work to which he 
has dedicated his life. 


HINDUISM 


P= T. M. P. Mahadevan has written a very valuable 

introduction to the study of Hinduism in its religious, philosophi- 
cal and ethical aspects. For the Hindu, the aim of religion is the 
integration of personality which reconciles the individual to his 
own nature, his fellowmen and the Supreme Spirit. To realize 
this goal there are no set paths. Each individual may adopt the 
method which most appeals to him and in the atmosphere of Hindu- 
ism, even inferior modes of approach get refined. A mediaeval 
Indian mystic wrote: ‘There may be different kinds of oil in dif- 
ferent lamps, the wicks also may be of different kinds, but when 
they burn, we have the same flame and illumination.’ 

Those who are anchored in spirit suffer for mankind as a 
whole, regardless of the distinctions of caste, class, creed, or com- 
munity. Whereas the truths of religion are eternal, the social forms 
and institutions are temporary. They have to be judged by each 
generation as to their capacity to implement the permanent values. 
Some of our institutions have become out of date and require to 
be modified if not Scrapped. In the past religious emotion attached 
itself to ugly customs. It Prompted and sanctioned animal sacrifices, 
obscure rites and oppressive caste regulations, Our sacred litera- 
ture repudiates discriminations based on birth or jāti and em- 
phasizes guna and karma. Look at the following verses: 

nartako garbha sambhüto vasistho-nama mahà-rsih 
tapasa brahmano jaütah, tasmat Jatir na kàranam. 
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candalo garbha sambhütah Saktir-nama maha-munih 
tapasa brahmano jatah, tasmát jatir na karanam. 
Svapako garbha sambhütah paragaro mahà-munih 
tapasa brahmano jatah, tasmát jatir na kàranam. 
matsya-gandhyds tu tanayo vidvan vyaso mahà-munih 
tapasá brühmano jàtah, tasmat jatir na kdaranam. 

Tirukkural says : ‘All men are born equal. The differences 
among them are entirely due to occupations.” (1972) 

We live in an age when creeds are shaken, dogmas are ques- 
tioned and traditions are dissolving. The Hindu religion with its 
emphasis on the experience of Reality in diverse ways and the prac- 
tice of love has an appeal to the modern mind. I hope that Professor 
Mahadevan's book will have a large number of readers both in 
India and outside. 


BHOODAN 


T IS Seven years since we won our political independence. 
It is a short spanin a nation's life, but it is perhaps not less im- 
portant than any other equal period. In the case of a human being, 
the period of the first seven years determines his character and 
so to a large extent his future. The same is perhaps true of a nation. 
There were many observers who forecast, at the time of the transfer 
of power, that the Indian State would not be able to survive the 
effects of partition, that the ‘country would get disorganized, 
that the administration would break down, that there would be 
no rule of law and no security of life and property. Many people 
feared and quite a few hoped for a sudden collapse. But these 
friends and foes have been confounded by the results. The country 
is held together. Instead of disintegration there has been integra- 
tion. There is no part of the country where the writ of the Govern- 
ment does not run. The administration is still intact. A foreigner 
can travel from one end of the country to the other without the least 
insecurity of life and property. Even in international affairs our 
stand may not be generally accepted, but it is widely respected. 
We have earned a reputation for honesty and independence. Our 
achievements in the economic and social spheres have not been 
spectacular, but they are not unsound. 
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It is not, however, for running things in the old routine ways 
that we struggled for and achieved political independence. Our 
aim is to bring about as speedily as possible a social and economic 
revolution. We wish to build a society free from caste and class, 
from exploitation of every kind, social and economic, racial and 
religious. We must admit that our society still suffers from grave 
economic injustices, social oppressions, caste prejudices, com- 
munal jealousies, provincial antagonisms and linguistic animosities. 
These are a challenge to our competence, our courage, our wis- 
dom. If we are to survive as a civilized society, we have to get rid 
of these abuses as soon as possible and by civilized methods. 

In the progress of societies three stages are marked: the first 
where the law of the jungle prevails, where we have the operation 
of selfishness and violence; the second, where we have the rule of 
law, impartial justice with courts, police and prisons; the third, 
where we have non-violence and unselfishness, where love and 
law are one. The rule of the jungle, the rule of law, the rule of 
love—these mark the three stages of social progress. The last is 
the goal of civilized humanity, and it can be brought nearer by 
the increase in the numbers of men and women who have renounced 
selfish ambition, surrendered personal interest, who die daily that 
others may live in peace and comfort. The good people sustain 
the world by their austere life: santo bhümim tapasa dhürayanti. 
In Acharya Vinoba Bhàve we have one such fapasvin who is striv- 
ing to introduce the law of love in our social and economic life. 

It is because we cannot make all the people prophets that 
we have to depend on legislation to bring about changes in our 
social order. The Bhoodan movement acquires great significance 
in this context of urgent change. It underlines traditions that 
are implicit in the Indian way of life. It recaptures the idea of the 
social order as the family writ large. It appeals to our religious 
instinct that spiritual freedom can be attained unly by those who are 
Not attached to material possessions. The movement started by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave is potentially revolutionary in character. 
The response to his appeal which has come from all levels of the 
Social order shows that the moral reserves of Our country are large. 
The movement is based on an act of faith. Even if it does not by 
itself bring about an agrarian revolution, it prepares for it by 
Producing a climate of Opinion in which courageous methods 
of land reform can be put through. 
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Shri Suresh Ramabhai has written a moving account of the 
way in which Acharya Vinoba Bhave was led to this movement 
and the progress it has made. It should be read by all who are 
interested in this unique campaign, its objects and its philosophy. 


SHRI RAMANA MAHARSHI 


AM glad to write this short Foreword to Mr Osborne's 

account of the life and teaching of Shri Ramana Maharshi. 
It has a special relevance to our age with its dominant mood of wist- 
ful, reluctant scepticism. We are given here a religion of the spirit 
which enables us to liberate ourselves from dogmas and supersti- 
tions, rituals and ceremonies and live as free spirits. The essence 
of all religion is an inner personal experience, an individual 
relationship with the Divine. It is not worship so much as a 
quest. ltisa way of becoming, of liberation. 

The well-known Greek aphorism ‘Know thyself? is akin to 
the Upanisad precept átmanam viddhi, know the self. By a process 
of abstraction we get behind the layers of body, mind and intellect 
and reach the Universal Self, ‘the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’. ‘To attain the Good, we must 
ascend to the highest state and, fixing our gaze thereon, lay aside 
the garments we donned when descending here below; just as, in 
the Mysteries, those who are admitted to penetrate into the inner 
recesses of the sanctuary, after having purified themselves, lay 
aside every garment and advance stark naked." We sink into 
the measureless being that is without limitation or determination, 
It is pure being in which one thing is not opposed to another. 
There is no being to which the subject opposes himself. He iden- 
tifies himself with all things and events as they happen. Reality 
fills the self as it is rto longer barred by preferences or aversions, 
likes or dislikes. These can no more act as distorting media. 

The child is much nearer the vision of the self. We must be- 
come as little children before we can enter into the realm of truth. 
This is why we are required to put aside the sophistication of the 
learned. The need for being born again is insisted on. It is said 
that the wisdom of babes is greater than that of scholars. 

1955 
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Shri Ramana Maharshi gives us the outlines of a religion 
based on the Indian Scriptures which is essentially spiritual, without 
ceasing to be rational and ethical. . 


BUDDHISM 


T 1938, during the Sino-Japanese war, Gandhiji reminded a 
Japanese statesman that we should re-learn the message of the 
Buddha and deliver it to the world : ‘Today it is being denied every- 
where....I have no message to give you but this—that you must 
be true to your ancient heritage. The message is 2500 years old, 
but it has not yet been truly lived.’ In this year when we are cele- 
brating the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha’s parinirvana, it 
is good to have a simple, readable account of the story of the Buddha 
revealing the great heights to which human thought and feeling have 
risen in his life and work, 

Religion, for the Indian mind, whether Hindu, Jain, or Bud- 
dhist, is an endeavour to raise oneself to a higher level of being by 
discipline, mental, moral and spiritual. Dr Gangulee who spent the 
last years of his life in the study and meditation on the problems 
of religious life, makes out how the Buddha was a man among men, 
a humanist interested in the perennial problem of how man can libe- 
rate himself from the shackles of mortality. We are caught in the 
wheel of time because we are not yet what we ought to become. If 
we are to be redeemed from time, we must practise self-discipline. 
By fasting and meditation, by silence and chastity, we dissociate 
the self from the automatism of habit. We break our bondage 
to the life of routine. To break bonds is to taste freedom. It 
is to put away from us what is not ours. It is to realize that 
there is something unborn, ajata, unbecome, dbhiita, unmade, akata, 
uncomposite, asamkhata, undying, amata, which is the opposite 
of the flux or becoming. 


Change and decay in all around I see 
O Thou who changest not. 


The Buddha calls himself brahma-bhiita, one who has become 
Brahman. When we are anchored in this wisdom, pride, hatred 
and hypocrisy fall way. We are tolerant with the intolerant, gentle 
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with the violent, detached from things in the midst of those who 
are attached to them. 

Creeds and ceremonies, rites and rituals are there to help 
us to discover the divine in us. They are means to the end of 
spiritual life and quarrels about them are meaningless. The truly 
religious man is a reconciling spirit, who has a realization of the 
universality of the ultimate truths proclaimed by different faiths. 
Each one can preserve his own form of faith and yet grow by 
assimilating whatever is of value in other faiths so long as they 
are not spiritually incompatible with one's own. This is the law 
of spiritual growth. 

The Buddha asks us to abandon the feeling of pride or supe- 
riority in matters of faith. Non-egoism, an-ahamkdra is the need of 
both individuals and nations. Humility is the one thing lacking in 
the self-righteous crusading spirits of our time. Let us learn to 
look upon the whole world as our own. No one is a stranger; 
nothing human is alien. *Do not deceive each other, do not des- 
pise anybody anywhere, never in anger wish anyone to suffer 
through your body, words or thoughts. Like a mother guarding 
her only son with her own life, keep thy immeasurable loving 
thought for all creatures. Above thee, below thee, on all sides 
of thee, keep on all the world thy sympathy and immeasurable 
loving thought, without any wish to injure, without enmity.'—Sutta 
Nipata 
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T3 teaching of the prophets is generally distorted by beliefs 
of the world and the interpretations of the priests. If we 
wish to ascertain what the founders of great religions thought, 
we have to get back to the original sources. 

Buddhism in all its forms goes back to the life and teaching of 
the Buddha. While the austerities practised by him till he attained 
enlightenment appeal to the Hinayana, the Pali, or the Southern 
school, his life of service and compassion for forty-five years after 
the attainment of enlightenment is the authority for the Mahayana, 


the Sanskrit, or the Northern school. 
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The religious quest springs from the consciousness of the imper- 
fection and suffering of the world. The questions which worried 
Tolstoy in the fiftieth year of his life disturb all thinking men. 
*What is life ? Why should I live ? Why should I do anything ? 
Is there any meaning in life that can overcome inevitable death ?' 
Nijinzky summed up the whole problem in his Diary when he 
wrote : ‘The whole life of my wife and of all mankind is death." 
How can we be saved from the body of this death? This is the 
problem of religion. 

The Buddha traces suffering to selfish desire. Suffering is 
the result of tension between a living creature's essential impulse 
to try to make itself into the centre of the universe and its 
essential dependence on the rest of creation. Craving is that 
which binds the individual to the creative process. The individual 
with selfish desire becomes the slave of the universe. We can 
overcome suffering only if we get rid of /rsmà or tanhā. To 
attempt to get rid of suffering through the various devices of 
self-deception is not to cease to suffer but to suffer in a different way. 

The Buddha formulates the eight-fold path of morality which 
helps us to eliminate selfish desire and overcome sufferin g. When 
the Upanisads declare, ‘That thou art’, tat tvam asi, it is not a 
mere statement of fact. It is a call to action. Make  thyself 
that which thou knowest thou canst be. Whereas the Hindu mind 
believes in a permanent element in the individual which can stand 
firm and unshaken in the midst of change, the Buddhist stresses 
the dynamic character of the self. No change is possible 
with an unchanging consciousness. We can achieve the possi- 
bilities in us by the exertion of the will rather than by the play of the 
intellect. Religion is not a creed but a vital process. It is no use 
railing against God or destiny when we are ourselves the authors 
of our disgrace. If few are chosen it is because few choose to 
be chosen. The Buddha laid stress on the creative freedom of 
man. The Buddha did not encourage dependence on the 
supernatural. He could not conceive of a being capable of 
creating a world for the express purpose of its creatures praising 
him. The ten veramanis or prohibitions or abstinences called 
dasasila or dasasiksapada which the novices in the path of 
Buddhism utter are given in these words : ‘I take upon myself 
the abstinence, (1) from destroying life, (2) from taking what 
is not given, (3) from leading an unchaste life, (4) from speaking 
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untruth, (5) from giving myself to intoxicating drugs, (6) from 
eating at irregular hours, (7) from seeing musical and dancing per- 
formances and other shows and pageants, (8) from wearing gar- 
lands, perfumes, unguents and other bodily decorations, (9) from 
using high couches and seats, (10) from accepting gifts of gold 
and silver.’ The first five are the Buddhist Parcha$ila. 

panatipata veramani $ikkha-padar samadiyami 

adinnddadna veramani sikkha-padam samadiyami 

kamesu micchācārā veramani sikkha-padam samadiyami 

musāvādā veramani Sikkha-padam samdadiyami 

surd-merayamajja-pamadajthana veramani $ikkha-padam 

samadiyami 
Conflicts in the world are conflicts in the human soul enlarged. 
If men were at peace within themselves, the outer conflicts between 
nations would inevitably cease. By practising the Buddha’s 
Pafchasila we will develop patience, courage, love and unselfishness. 
The Buddha teaches us that even in an age of anxiety and violence, 
it is possible to gain and maintain inner harmony, which is not 
at the mercy of outward circumstance. 

Nirvanam paramam sukham. Nirvana is the highest bliss. 
It is not a negative state of annihilation but a positive state of joys; 
consciousness grows from an unhappy to a beatific one. The Buddha 
does not tell us that man is but a bubble on the turbulent surface 
of nature and that he has no destiny save to undergo dissolution. 
The Hindu affirms that man can realize his identity with Brahman, 
the ground of all being; the Buddhist says that man can live in 
a transfigured world where sarisára and nirvana are one. In Mahd- 
saccaka Sutta the Buddha himself is reported to have described 
the supreme triumph of reaching the goal of his quest as follows: 

When this knowledge, this insight had arisen within me, my heart was set 
free from intoxication of lusts, set free from the intoxication of becomings, 
set free from the intoxication of ignorance. In me thus emancipated 
there arose the certainty of that emancipation. And I came to know: 
‘Rebirth is at an end. The higher life has been fulfilled. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After this present life there is no further 
for this or that.’ This last insight did I attain to in the last watch of the 
night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, darkness was destroyed, 
the light came, inasmuch as I was there strenuous, earnest, master of 
myself. Thus ended the struggle of six long years. 

The Buddha is said to be a physician. Even as the physi- 
cian strives to restore to health a sick man, the Buddha tries to 
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restore us to our normal condition. If ourleaders become normal, 
we may be able to replace the present social order in which division, 
falsehood and violence prevail, by a new one in which humanity, 
truth and brotherhood will reign. 

On the occasion of the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha's 
parinirvana, the Government of India decided to publish standard 
versions in Devanagari script of the Pali and the Sanskrit texts 
of the two schools, Southern and Northern, in the hope that some 
of the readers of these books may be impelled to love the good, 
to practise altruism and hold their spirit aloof from the desires and 
ambitions of the world. 


NAM GHOSA 
T Sixteenth century was a period of religious upheaval in 
India. In different parts of the country, religious reformers 
were anxious to simplify the faith, discourage caste distinctions and 
promote brotherhood. In Assam, Sarhkara Deva was an apostle 
of Vaisnavism who taught the worship of Sti Krsna, denounced 
idolatry, sacrificial piety and caste structure of society. His suc- 
cessor and disciple Madhava Deva wrote Nam Ghosa and 
Ratnàvali which are held in great esteem by his followers. Nam 
Ghoga which consists of 1,001 verses was written in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. It summarizes the teachings of Samkara 
Deva and is a popular manual of bhakti-marga or the path of 
devotion. The duty of man is to effect a transformation in his own 
nature. It is to grow from unrest to serenity, from man-beast to 
god-man. 
nahy atah paramo labho dehinam bhramyatam iha 
yato vindeta paramám śāntim nasyati sarnsrtih.» 

There are many ways by which this change ĉan be brought about. 
The easiest for our times is said to be the path of devotion. Medi- 
tation was prescribed for the Satya Yuga; ceremonial piety for 
the Treta age ; worship for the Dvàpara age. For our age 
nothing is more effective than bhakti which includes the chanting 
of God’s name. 

dhyànam satya-yuge  visnoh tretayam yajfia-sádhanam 
areanarh dvdpara-yuge harinama kalau mune. 416 
! Bhagavata, XI. 5.37 
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Chanting the name of the Lord is a well-known religious prac- 
tice which has had a long history in India. Nam Ghosa makes it the 
central feature of its teaching. Samkàra Deva emphasized four 
principles : (i) the knowledge of the Supreme Reality conceived as 
Narayana, (ii) surrender to the Supreme in the form of $ri Krsna, 
(iii) company of good souls, satsariga and (iv) prayer and chanting 
of the name of the Supreme Being. Nam Ghosa which expounds 
these principles based on the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgità and 
Bhàgvata Purüna in some verses exalts the name of Rama. Rama 
and Krsna are also indentified. 

Bhakti has been the popular religion of India. A verse is 
attributed to the great Advaitin §armkara, which makes out that 
devotion to the Supreme is the greatest of the factors that 
contribute to spiritual freedom. 

mokga-kürana-samagryam bhaktir eva gariyasi 
sva-svartipanusandhanam bhaktir ity abhidhiyate. 

The Supreme is the sole refuge of the lowliest and the lost 
who are devoid of discipline and infected with sin. 

sarva-sadhana-hinasya paradhinasya sarvatha 
papa pinasya dinasya krsna eva gatir mama. 

I commit thousands of sins day and night. Know me to be 
thy servant and forgive me, O great Lord. 

aparadha sahasrani kriyante’harni§am maya 
dasoyam iti mam matva ksamasva paramesvara. 

Whatever faults we may be guilty of, we are saved if we say 
*adoration to Hari'. 

patitah skhalitah àrtah ksutvà và vavaso bruvan 
haraye nama ity uccair mucyate sarva-pātakāt.* 

There are no limitations of time or place or pollution for the 
practice of devotion. 

na kāla-niyamah kaścin na deśa niyamas tathā 
nüsaucüdau^nivrttih syād harer nāmni lubdhakah.* 

Among the devotees there are no distinctions of caste and colour. 
They form one family. Narada says : 

nasti tegu jati-vidya-riipa-kula-dharma-kriyadi bhedah. 

It is this simple religion oi devotion and casteless society that 
Nam Ghosa proclaims. 

We are indebted to Shri Hara Mohan Das for this fine rendering 

1 Bhágavata, X 11.12.46 
? Visnu Rahasya, 33 
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which includes the Assamese original and English and Hindi 
translations. The editor has also given, where necessary, valuable 
references to the religious classics of India. I hope the book will 
be read widely and its lessons assimilated. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


| rn delighted to know that there will be very soon a Russian 

translation of my two volumes on Indian Philosophy. Our 
philosophy has nearly three thousand years of recorded history and 
has stood for some central principles which have dominated this 
country for many centuries. The chief of them is that man's 
highest fulfilment consists in the integrated development of the 
different sides of his nature, body, mind and Spirit. Mere 
physical growth or intellectual alertness is not enough. Spi- 
ritual realization should be the goal of man's effort. To get at it, 
there are no prescribed routes. That is why different religions peace- 
fully co-existed in this country from the beginning of India’s cul- 
tural history. The Aryans and the Dravidians, the Hindus and 
the Buddhists, the Jews and the Christians, the Zoroastrians and the 
Muslims were all received with open hospitality by the Indian 
people and their systems of thought and practice were enabled to 
develop according to their natural genius. In the international 
Sphere today, we are pleading for the same policy of ‘live and 
let live. I hope Russian readers of these volumes will be 
persuaded of the efficacy of peaceful co-existence not only in 
the spiritual fields but in international politics also, 


KALIDASA 
REAT classics of literature spring from profound depths in 


human experience, They come to us who live centuries later in 
vastly different Conditions as the voice of our Own experience. They 


General Introduction to the special edition of Kalidasa’. 
inn da l idāsa’s works sponsored 
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release echoes within ourselves of what we never suspected was 
there. The deeper one goes into one’s own experience, facing des- 
tiny, fighting fate, or enjoying love, the more does one’s experience 
have in common with the experiences of others in other climes 
and ages. The most unique is the most universal. The Dialogues 
of the Buddha or of Plato, the dramas of Sophocles, the plays of 
Shakespeare are both national and universal. The more pro- 
foundly they are rooted in historical traditions, the more uniquely 
do they know themselves and elicit powerful responses from 
others. There is a timeless and spaceless quality about great 
classics. 

Kālidāsa is the great representative of India’s spirit, grace and 
genius. The Indian national consciousness is the base from which 
his works grow. Kālidāsa has absorbed India's cultural heri- 
tage, made it his own, enriched it, given it universal scope and sig- 
nificance. Its spiritual directions, its intellectual amplitude, its 
artistic expressions, its political forms and economic arrangements, 
all find utterance in fresh, vital, shining phrases. We find in his 
works at their best, simple dignity of language, precision of phrase, 
classical taste, cultivated judgement, intense poetic sensibility and 
fusion of thought and feeling. In his dramas we find pathos, 
power, beauty, and great skill in the construction of plot and de- 
lineation of character. He is at home in royal courts and on 
mountain tops, in happy homes and forest hermitages. He 
has a balanced outlook which enables him to deal sympathetically 
with men of high and low degree, fishermen, courtezans, servants. 
These great qualities make his works belong to the literature of the 
world. Humanity recognizes itself in them though they deal with 
Indian themes. In India Kālidāsa is recognized as the greatest 
poet and dramatist in Sanskrit literature. While once the poets were 
being counted, Kālidāsa as being the first occupied the last finger. 
But the ring-finger remained true to its name, anāmikā, nameless, 
since the second to Kālidāsa has not yet been found.” 


DATE 
Tradition associates Kalidasa with King Vikramaditya of 


1 pura kavindm gananà prasange 
kanistikadhisthita kālidāsa h 
adyāpi tat-tulya-kaver abhāvād 
anāmikā sárthavati babhūva. 
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Ujjayini who founded the Vikrama era of 57 p.c: The change in 
the name of the hero of Vikramórvasiya from Purüravas to 
Vikrama lends support to the view that Kālidāsa belonged to the 
court of King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. Agnimitra who is the 
hero of the drama Malavikagnimitra was not a well-known monarch 
to deserve special notice by Kālidāsa. He belonged to the second 
century before Christ and his capital was Vidisà. Kalidàsa's 
selection of this episode and his reference to Vidisa as the famous 
capital of a king in Meghadita suggest that Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra. It is clear that Kālidāsa flourished after 
Agnimitra. (c. 150 B. c.) and before a. p. 634, the date of the 
famous Aihole inscription which refers to Kalidasa as a great poet. 
If the suggestion that some verses of Mandasor inscription of 
K. D. 473 assume knowledge of Kalidasa's writings is accepted, 
then his date cannot be later than the end of the fourth century A.D. 
There are similarities between A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita and Kāli- 
dàsa's works. If A$vaghosa is the debtor, then Kalidasa was 
of an earlier date than the first century A.D.? If Kalidasa 
is the debtor then his date would be later than the first 
century. 

i It is suggested that Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period and 
lived in the reign of Chandragupta II, who had the title of 


established the old dynasty, It is sometimes said that the play Vikramorvastya 
Celebrates this re-conquest. Urvast is the city of Ujjayini ruled by Mahen- 
SN She was conquered by Keéin, a demon, i.e.. the chief of the bearded 


Mahendra conferred the throne on the prince and himself retired to the forest. 


To commemorate the great victory, Vikrama founded an era which was 
later called by his name. 


* The following verse may be an implied criticism of Kalidasa’s view : 


tastambha bàhuh sagadas tato'sya Purandarasyeva pura savajra h. 
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Vikramaditya.1 He came to power about A.D. 345 and ruled till 
about 414. Whichever date we adopt we are in the region of 
reasonable conjecture and nothing more. 


Works 
Kalidasa speaks very little of himself and we cannot therefore 
be sure of his authorship of many works attributed to him. There 
is, however, general agreement about Kalidasa’s authorship of the 
following works: 

1. Abhijfiana-Sakuntala, a drama in seven acts dealing with the 
love and marriage of Dusyanta and Sakuntala; (Abbr. $.) 

2. Vikramorvasiya, a drama in five acts dealing with the love and 
marriage of Purüravas and Ürvasi; (Abbr. V.) 

3. Málavikagnimitra, a drama in five acts dealing with the love 
of Malavika and Agnimitra; (Abbr. M.) 

4. Raghuvamsa, an epic poem of nineteen cantos describing the 
lives of the Kings of the solar race; (Abbr. R.) 

5. Kumarasambhava, also an epic poem, of seventeen cantos, 
dealing with the marriage of Siva and Parvati and the birth of 
Kumàra, the lord of war; (Abbr. K.) 

6. Meghadüta, a poem of 111 stanzas? describing the message of 
a Yaksa to his wife, to be conveyed through a cloud; 

7. Rtu-samhara, a descriptive account of the six seasons. 

Kālidāsa takes up his themes from the traditional lore of the 
country and transforms them to achieve his object. For example, 


1 Professor A. Berriedale Keith writes : 

‘Kālidāsa was later than A$vaghosa and than the dramatist Bhása : he 
knew Greek terms as his use of Jamitra proves ; the Prakrit of his dramas is 
decidedly later than A$vaghosa's and Bhàsa's and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age..... We must remember that Chandragupta II had the style of 
Vikramaditya with whose name tradition consistently connects Kalidasa. 
Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumdarasambhava a hint at the young Kumara- 
gupta or even in Vikrdmorvasiya an allusion to the title Vikramaditya.’— 
A History of Sanskrit Literature (1920), p. 80 

Sir William Jones places Kalidasa in the first century B.c. Dr Peterson says : 
‘Kalidasa stands near the beginning of the Christian era if indeed he does not 
overtop it." 

R. T. H. Griffith remarks : ‘About the time when Horace and Virgil were 
shedding an undying lustre upon the reign of Augustus our poet Kalidasa 
lived, loved and sang, giving and taking honour at the polished court of the 
no less munificent patrons of Sanskrit literature at the period of its highest 
perfection.'—Preface to The Birth of The War-God (1918) 

2 Some MSS have a few additional verses. 
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in the epic story Sakuntalà was a calculating, worldly young woman 
and Dusyanta a selfish lover. The poet wishes to exhibit the senti- 
ment of love from its first awakening in a hermitage girl to its ful- 
lest perfection through the stages of separation, frustration, etc. 
In his own words, a play must present the diversity of life, and com- 
municate charm and sweetness to men of varied tastes, 
traigunyodbhavam atra loka-caritam | nánd-rasam drsyate 
nàfyam bhinna-rucer janasya bahudhàpy ekam samárüdhanam. 

Some of his themes seem to be unrealistic, such as the carrying 
of a message by a cloud.! The poet anticipates the objection and 
answers it. 

dhümajyotih salila marutàm Sannipatah kva meghah 

sandesarthah kva patukaranaih pranibhih prapaniyah 

ity autsukyad apariganayan guhyakas tam yayüce 

kāmārtā hi prakrti-krpanah cetanàcetanegu. 
"Where is a cloud, which isa composite of smoke, light, water and 
air, and where are the messages that can be conveyed by living 
beings endowed with strong limbs? Without considering this, 
the Yakga in his eagerness begged the cloud to carry his mes- 
sage. Those that are love-stricken are by nature undiscriminating 
between conscious and unconscious beings?  Ràma's longing 
for his lost wife may have suggested to Kālidāsa Yaksa's sorrow 
for the wife from whom he is separated. 

We do not know any details about Kalidása's life. Numerous 
legends have gathered round his name which have no historical 
value. From his writings it is clear that he lived in an age of po- 
lished elegance and leisure, was greatly attached to the arts of song 
and dance, drawing and painting, was acquainted with the sciences 
of the day, versed in law and learned in the philosophical Systems 
and ritual practices. He travelled widely in India and seems to have 
been familiar with the geography of the country from the Himilayas 
to Kanyé Kumari. His graphic descriptions of the Hima- 
layan scenes, of the saffron flower the plant of which grows in 
Kashmir, look like those. of one who has personal acquaintance 

1 The cloud as a messenger is an old, pre-Christian, literary motif in 
China. We find it in Kiu yuan (or Chu yuan), the Chinese poet who died about 
274 B. c. Cf. this echo of Meghadita in Héukan : 

O floating clouds that swim in the heaven above 

Bear on your wings these words to him I love, 


i —H. A. Giles : A History of Chinese Literature, p. 119 
1.5 
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with them. He was sensitive to beauty in nature and human life. 

Kālidāsa had self-confidence. In one place he says: ‘If you have 

hearts which can melt in pity, do not set aside this canto of mine." 
tad esa sargah karunardracittair 
na me bhavadbhih pratisedhaniyah.! 

This sense of assurance is not inconsistent with humility. He 
opens his Raghuvamsa with a confession of his rashness in under- 
taking the work. 

kva sürya-prabhavo vamsah kva cálpavisayà matih 

titirsur dustaram mohdd udupendsmi sāgaram.? 
‘Where is the race originating from the Sun and where is my 
talent limited in scope? Through infatuation, I am desirous of 
crossing with a raft the ocean that is difficult to cross.' 

mandah kavi-yaSah-prarthi gamigyámy upahasyatam 

pramsulabhye phale lobhád udbühur iva vàmanah.* 
*Foolish and yet longing for a poet's renown, I shall become 
an object of ridicule like a dwarf with his hands raised through 
greed towards a fruit accessible (only) to the tall" If he still prefers 
to speak of the kings of the Raghu race, it is because he can count 
on ancient poets who have already opened the way and their vir- 
tues are so compelling in their character.* 

Vàmana in his Kavyalamkára defines riti as visigà padara- 
cand, a particular style of expression and vaidarbhi riti of which 
Kalidasa is the master, as consisting of the following features : 

Slesah prasGdah samatà màadhuryam sukumarata 
artha-vyaktir udáratvam ojah kanti sama@dhayah. 
"Suggestiveness, serenity, balance, sweetness, delicacy, clarity of 
sense, breadth of expression, vigour of thought, brilliance of 

diction and harmony of sentiments.’ 

The master artist suggests by a few touches what others fail 
to express even by elaborate discourses. Kālidāsa is famous for 
his economy of words and naturalness of speech in which sound 
and sense match. His pen-pictures are graceful and perfect, 
the royal chariot in full speed,’ the running deer,  Ürvasi's 


1 R. XIV. 42. Sarga may mean resolve. See R. III. 51. 
31,2 
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bursting into tears, Nàrada's appearancein the sky like a moving 
kalpa-vrksa* He is master in the use of simile and analogy. 

sarasijam | anuviddham Saivalendpi ramyam 

malinam api himamsor laksma lakgmim tanoti 

iyam adhika-manojia valkalendpi tanvi 

kim iva hi madhuranam mandanam ndkrtinam. 
*A lotus, though intertwined with moss, is charming. The speck, 
though dark, heightens the beauty of the moon. This slim one, 
even with the bark dress, is more lovely. For what is not an 
embellishment of lovely forms?'? 

Again : 

nail eko hi doso guna-sannipate 
nimajjatindoh kiranesvivankah. 
*Even as the single stain of the moon is not noticed by one who 
gazes at the beams that flow endlessly, even so no one dares to blame 
a shade of weakness in a hero's fame.’ Practically on every page 
we have illustrations of Kalidasa's mastery over the use of figures 
of speech. 

Kalidasa’s writings instruct not by direct teaching but by 
gentle persuasion as by a loving wife. Mammata says : kanta- 
sammitatayopadesayuje; rāmādivat vartitavyam, na rávanadivat. 
By an aesthetic presentation of great ideals, the artist leads us to 
an acceptance of the same. We live vicariously the life of every 
character that is set before us and out of it all comes a large measure 
of understanding of mankind in general. Kalidasa projects 
his rich and glowing personality on a great cultural tradition and 
gives utterance to its ideals of salvation, order, love. He expresses 
the desires, the urges, the hopes, the dreams, the successes and the 
failures of man in his struggle to make himself at home in the world. 
India has stood for a whole, integrated life and resisted any frag- 
mentation of it. The poet describes the psychological conflicts 
that divide the soul and helps us to pull the whole pattern together. 

Kalidása's works preserve for us moments of beauty, incidents 
of courage, acts of sacrifice and fleeting moods of the human heart. 
His works will continue to be read for that indefinable illumina- 
tion about the human predicament which is the work of a great poet. 
Many of his lines have become almost like proverbs in Sanskrit. 
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RELIGION 

Kumarasambhava opens with a verse in which the poet speaks 
as if the Himalayas were the measuring rod spanning the wide land 
from the east to the western sea. 

asty uttarasyam disi devatatma 
himdlayo nama nagādhirājah 
pürvaparau toya-nidhi vagahya 
sthitah prthivyà iva manadandah. 

He suggests that the culture developed in the Himalayan 
regions may be the ‘measuring rod’ of the cultures of the world.! 
This culture is essentially spiritual in quality. We are ordinarily 
imprisoned in the wheel of time, in historicity and so are restricted 
to the narrow limits of existence. Our aim should be to lift ourselves 
out of our entanglement to an awareness of the real which is be- 
hind and beyond all time and history, that which does not become, 
that which is, absolute, non-historical being itself. We cannot 
think it, enclose it within categories, images and verbal structures. 
We know more than we can think and express in historical forms. 
The end of man is to become aware by experience of this absolute 
reality. Compare the words of Raghuvamsa : brahma-bhiiyam 
gatim ájagáma. The man of enlightenment reaches the supreme 
timeless life. The performer of good deeds has heaven for his share. 
We know the real by the deepest part of our being : atmánam àt- 
manā vetsi? The Real is the knower and the known : vedyam 
ca vedità casi® Again : yam aksaram veda-vido vidus tam 
ütmánam Gtmany avalokayantam4 The Supreme leads a life of 
contemplation. Though he grants the fruits of others’ austerities, 
he himself performs austerities : svayam vidhatà tapasah phalanam 
kendpi kümena tapas cacára.* 

The Absolute which is the Real beyond all darkness is superior 
to the division of spirit and matter. It is omniscient, omnipre- 
sent and almighty. I%manifests itself in the three forms (tri-mürti), 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, the maker, the preserver and the destroyer. 
These gods are of equal rank and a believer may select any form 

1 Cf. Manu : 
etad desa-prasitasya sakāśād agra-janmanah 
svam svam caritam sikseran prthivyam sarva-mdnavah 
2 K. IL. 10 ; see Bhagavadgita, X. 15, 
3 K. II. 15 ; see Bhagavadgita, XI, 17. 
* K. III. 50 
KES 
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which appeals to him for worship. In daily life, Kalidasa was 
a follower of the Saiva system. The opening invocations of the 
three dramas show that Kalidasa was a devotee of Siva. 
yà srstih srastur Gdya vahati vidhi-hutam yà havir yà ca hotri 
ye dve kalam vidhattah Sruti-visaya-guna ya sthità vyápya vivam 
yam àhuh sarva-bija-prakrtir iti yaya praninah pranavantah 
pratyajnabhih prapannas tanubhir avatu vas tabhir astabhir isah. 
—Sakuntala 
‘May the Supreme Lord endowed with eight forms, (water) the 
first creation of the Creator, (fire) which carries the oblation 
offered according to rule, (the priest) who is the offerer of the obla- 
tion, (those) two (visible forms, the sun and the moon) which re- 
gulate time, (that akasa) which perpetually pervades the universe, 
having the quality (sound) perceptible by the ear, (the earth) 
which they call the source of all created things, (air) by which 
living creations (become) possessed of life, (may he) preserve you.’ 
vedantesu yam àhur eka-purusam vyüpya sthitam rodasi 
yasminn | i$vara ity ananya-visayah sabdo yathàrthaksarah 
antar ya$ ca mumukgubhir niyamita-pranddibhir mrgyate 
sa sthanuh sthira-bhakti-yoga-sulabho nihsreyasayástu vah. 
—Vikramorvasiya 
“May he, who is hailed by the Vedantas as the Supreme Spirit, 
who still remains (transcendent) after. pervaaing (both heaven and 
earth), to whom alone the specific designation Igvara (supreme 
ruler) applies true to a syllable and he who is sought inwardly 
by restraining prāņa and the other vital airs, by those who desire 
to attain (complete) emancipation, (may he) the eternal, who 
is easily attainable by the path of steadfast devotion, bestow on 
you supreme bliss." 
The three methods of jfüana, yoga and bhakti are mentioned 
and the last is said to be the easiest path. 
ekaisvarye sthito'pi pranata-bahu-phale yak svayari krttivasah 
kàntà-sammisra-deho' py avisaya-manasam yah parastad yatinàm 
astabhir yasya krtsnafi Jjagad api tanubhir bibhrato nabhimanah 
Sanmargalokandya vyapanayatu sa vas tàmasim vrttim isah. 
—Malavikdgnimitra 
‘He who, while Possessing supreme powers that bear manifold 
fruits for his humble devotees is himself clad in elephant hide, who, 
though having his body united with that of his beloved, is yet the 
foremost of ascetics whose minds are clear of sense-objects, and 
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who, though sustaining the entire universe with (his) eight forms, is 
yet utterly free from a sense of egoity, may that Lord (Siva) dispel 
your tendency dominated by ‘amas, that you may behold the path 


of righteousness.’ 
The opening verse of Raghuvamsa reads : 
vagarthàv iva samprktau vàágartha-pratipattaye 
Jagatah pitarau vande párvati-paramesvarau. 

While in Malavikügnimitra, the Lord should set us on the 
right path, sanmarga, in Vikramorvasiya, he is said to be easily 
attainable by devotion, bhakti-yoga-sulabha, in Sakuntala, the Lord 
in his eight-fold forms is seen. Immediate insight into the Divine 
reality is the aim of religion. 

Though Kalidasa worshipped the Divine as Siva, his attitude 
was not in any way exclusive or narrow-minded. He had the catho- 
lic attitude of traditional Hinduism. He treated with great res. 
pect the views of others. In Raghuvamsa, the gods approach Visnu 
and praise him : 

O thou who didst create this All 
Who dost preserve it, lest it fall, 
Who wilt destroy it and its ways— 
To thee O triune Lord: be praise. 
As into heaven's water run 
The tastes of earth—yet it is one, 
So thou art all the things that range 
The Universe, yet dost not change. 
Far, far removed, yet ever near ; 
Untouched by passion, yet austere ; 
Sinless, yet pitiful of heart ; 
Ancient, yet free from age—Thou art. 
Though uncreate, thou seekest birth ; 
Dreaming, thou watchest heaven and earth ; 
Passionless, smitest low thy foes ; 
Who knows thy nature, Lord ? Who knows ? 
Though many different paths, O Lord, 
May lead us to some great reward, 
They gather and are merged in thee 
Like floods of Ganges in the sea. 
The saints who give Thee every thought, 
Whose every act for thee is wrought, 
Yearn for thine everlasting peace, 
For bliss with thee, that cannot cease. 
1 Yuan Chwang tells us that at the great festival of Prayaga, King 
Harsa dedicated a statue to the Buddha on the first day ; to the Sun, the favourite 
deity of his father, on the second ; and to Siva on the third, 
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Like pearls that grow in ocean's night, 
Like sunbeams radiantly bright, 

Thy strange and wonder-working ways 
Defeat extravagance of praise. 

If songs that to thy glory tend 

Should weary grow or take an end, 

Our impotence must bear the blame, 
And not thine unexhausted name.! 

In Kumarasambhava, Brahma is praised as the highest God; 

the beginning, the middle and the end of the world. 
atha sarvasya dhātāram te sarve sarvato-mukham 
vagigam vagbhirarthyabhih prünipatyopatasthire. 
namas tri-mürtaye tubhyam praksrsteh kevalatmane 
Suna-traya-vibhagadya paścād bhedam upeyuse. 
Jagad-yonir ayonis tvam jagad-anto nirantakah 
Jagad-adir anàdis tvam jagad-i$o nirifvarah. 
ütmaünam  ütmanà vetsi srjasy atmanam ütmanà 
Gtmana krtinà ca tvam ütmanyeva praliyase. 

Kālidāsa has sympathy with all forms of religion and is free 
from prejudice and fanaticism. Each person can tread the path 
which appeals to him, for the different forms of Godhead are the 
manifestations of the One Supreme who is the formless behind all 
forms. 

tvam eva havyam hota ca bhojyam bhoktà ca Sasvatah 
vedyam ca vedità casi dhyata dhyeyam ca yat param. 

Again : ekaiva mürtir bidhide. tridha.® 

The objective of religion is freedom from subjection to time, 
from rebirth, which Dusyanta desires for himself in the last verse. 

mamápi ca ksapayatu nila-lohitah punar-bhavam parigata- 
Saktir tmabhüh. 

Raghu, after installing Aja on the throne, retires to the forest, 
takes to a life of meditation and attains that which is beyond dark- 
ness. à 

tamasah paramápadavyayam purugam yoga-samádhinà raghuh.® 
Until the end of religion, the realization of the Supreme, the ascent 
from the vanity of time is attained, we will have opportunities 
for making progress towards the goal. In this journey towards 


! E. T. by Arthur W. Ryder : Kalidasa's Works : 
*153,4,9, 10. *K. X. 26, * K. II. 4, 15 

* K, VII, 44 

* R, VII, 24 
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the end we will be governed by the law of karma. Kalidasa ac- 
cepts the theory of rebirth. 
ramyani viksya madhuram§ ca nisamya sabdan 
paryutsuki bhavati yat sukhito'pi jantuh 
tac cetasá smarati nünam abodhapürvam 
bhavasthirani jananüntara sauhrdani. 
Sita, when banished by Rama, says : 
When he is born, I'll scorn my queenly station 
Gaze on the sun, and live a hell on earth, 
That I may know no pain of separation 
From you, my husband, in another birth.* 

This life is one stage in the path to perfection. Even as the pre- 
sent life is the result of our past deeds, we can shape our future by 
our efforts in this life. The world is under a moral government. 
The good will ultimately triumph. If we have no tragedies in 
Kālidāsa, it is because he affirms the ultimate reality of concord 
and decency. Subject to this conviction, he induces our sympa- 
thy for the hard lot of the majority of men and women. 


DHARMA 

Kālidāsas writings dispose of the misconception that the 
Hindu mind was attentive to transcendental matters, and neglect- 
ful of mundane affairs. Kalidàása's range of experience was wide. 
He enjoyed life, people, pictures and flowers. He does not se- 
parate men from the cosmos and from the forces of religion. He 
knows the full range of human sorrow and desire, meagre joy and 
endless hope. He points to a harmony of four main interests of 
human life, dharma, artha, kama and moksa, the ethical, the eco- 
nomic, the artistic and the spiritual. The economic including the 
political and the artistic should be controlled by ethical norms. 
Ends and means are bound together. Life becomes livable only 
through valid ties. To cleanse and illuminate those ties was the 
poet's task. $ 

Describing the first king in Raghuvamsa, Kālidāsa says that 
Dilipa's artha and kama were centred in dharma. 

apy artha-kamau 1asyástám dharma eva maniginah.* 

Kalidasa did not feel called upon to choose between religion and 
morality on the one side and progress and security on the other. 
These are not hostile to each other. 


1 R, XIV, Ryder’s E.T. ‘He’ refers to the child in her womb. 
21.25 
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History is not a natural but a moral phenomenon. It is not a 
mere temporal succession. Its essence lies in the spiritual which 
informs the succession. The historian should penetrate and com- 
prehend that inward moral dynamism. History is the work of 
man's ethical will of which liberty and creativity are the expressions. 

The kings of the Raghu race were pure from birth, ruled over 
extensive domains stretching from earth to the ocean. asamudra 
ksitifàndm.! They amassed riches for charity, spoke measured 
words for the sake of truth, were eager for victory for the sake of 
glory and were householders for the sake of offspring. They 
gained knowledge in childhood, enjoyed the pleasures of life in 
youth, adopted the ascetic life in old age and in the end cast away 
their bodies by yoga or meditation. 

tyagaya sambhrtürthanám satyaya mita-bhdsinam 
yasase vijigisindm prajayai grha-medhinam 
Saisave bhyasta vidyanam, yauvane visayaisinam 
vardhake muni-vrttinam, yogenünte tanu-tyajam.* 

There is time for study under a teacher, a period for married 
life and towards the end of life's journey we have to set our hearts 
on things eternal. In Vikramorvasiya the king tells his son that 
it is time he entered the second stage of the householder, after 
having completed the stage of studentship. 

ayi vatsa usitam tvayà pürvasminn àírame dvitiyam adhyásitum 
tava samayah.® 

The kings collected revenues for the prosperity of their sub- 
jects, prajandm eva bhütyartham? even as the sun takes up water 
to give it back a thousandfold. The rulers must stand up for 
dharma, justice. The king is the real father of the people, he edu- 
cates them, protects them and provides for their livelihood, while 
the actual parents are only the causes of their physical birth. 

prajanàm vinayüdhünad raksanad bharanad api 
sa pita pitaras tasam kevalam Janma-hetavah.§ 

Every one in Aja's kingdom thought that he was a personal 
friend of the king. 

aham eva mato mahi-pater iti sarvah prakrtigvacintayat.9 
YES 
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The ascetic tells the king in Sakuntala : ‘Your weapon is for the 
protection of the afflicted and not for striking at the innocent.’ 
ürta-tránàya vah $astram ma prahartum anágasi? Bharata, the 
son of Dusyanta and Sakuntalà, from whom this country takes its 
name, is called sarvadamana—not merely one who conquered every 
ferocious beast of the forest but has achieved self-control also. 
Self-control is essential for rulership.* 

In ARaghuvamiía,? Agnivarna gives himself to dissipation. He 
has so many mistresses that he cannot always call them by their 
right names. He develops a wasting disease and as, even in that 
condition he is unable to resist the pleasures of the senses, he dies. 

Kālidāsa gives us pictures of the saint and the sage, the hero 
and the heroine with their nobility. They are the directing minds 
within a civilization. Nobility and self-control are their distinc- 
tive characteristics. Discipline is essential for a decent human 
life. Kālidāsa says: ‘Even though produced in a mine, a gem is not 
worthy of being set in gold, O noble lady, so long as it is uncut." 

apy @kara samutpannà mani-jatir asamskrtà 
játa-rüpena kalyani na hi sarhyogam arhati.* 

In the spirit of the country, Kālidāsa exalts the quality of 

$ama-pradhdnesu tapo-dhanesu güdham hi dahütmakam sd 
tejah. 
In hermits with tranquillity as the chief characteristic, whose wealth 
is penance there is, verily, concealed, consuming fiery energy. 
Though Külidása's works exalt austerity and adore saints and 
sages, he does not worship the begging bowl. 

The laws of dharma are not static and unchanging. The tra- 
dition of the past has to be interpreted by one’s own insight and 
awareness. Tradition and individual experience interpenetrate. 
We are the inheritors of the past but are also trustees of the future. 
In the last analysis, ach one must find the guide for one’s conduct 
in the innermost centre of himself. When Arjuna in the opening 
chapter of the Bhagavadgita declines to conform to the demands 


bap ets 
2 Kautilya remarks : bharata iti lokasya bharanat. He is called Bharata 


because he supports the world. VII 33. 
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of society which impose on him as a ksatriya the obligation to 
fight, when Socrates says, *Men of Athens, I will obey God rather 
than you', they are taking their stand on inward integrity rather 
than on outward conformity. 
Kalidasa tells us that in matters of doubt about one's duty, 
the authority is the voice of conscience, the wisdom of the heart. 
satam hi sandeha-padegu vastusu 
pramánam antah-karana-pravrttayah.2 


Love or NATURE 
Inearly Vedic literature the unity of alllife, animate and in- 
animate, is indicated and many of the Vedic deities are personi- 
fications of striking aspects of nature. The idea of retreat into 
nature, a mountain top or a forest hermitage, in search of the re- 
velation of the spirit of the universe has been with us from early 
times. As human beings we have our roots in nature and parti- 
cipate in its life in many ways. The rhythm of night and day, 
changes of seasons Suggest man’s changing moods, variety and 
capriciousness. Nature had not become mechanical and imper- 
sonal for Kalidasa. It had still its enchantment. His characters 
have a sensitive appreciation of plants and trees, of hills and 
rivers and a feeling of brotherhood for animals. We see in his 
writings flowers which bloom, birds which soar and animals which 
spring. We find a striking description of the love of the cow in 
Raghuvamsa2 The Rtusamhara gives a moving account of the 
six seasons. It reveals not only Kalidása's vision of nature’s 
beauty but also an understanding of human moods and desires. 
In Sakuntala when the curtain rises, Sakuntala and her two friends 
are seen watering the plants, creepers and trees of Kanva’s her- 
mitage where the stars and colours in the sky, the pretty flowers 
and the lively animals are vital parts of human experience. Sakun- 
tala does not look upon nurturing the plants as a drudgery but 
finds joy in it. 
1 na kevalam tata-niyogah asti mamápi sodara-sneha etegu. 
—not merely because my father has ordered it, I also have frater- 
nal affection for them." 
ZSE 19. Cf. Mann ; 
Srutih. smrtih sadacdrah svasya ca priyam atmanah,.... 


samyak samkalpajah kāmo dharma-mülam idam satàm. 
h quotes Kālidāsa in his Tantravārttika. 
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For Kalidasa rivers, mountains, forests, trees possess a con- 
scious individuality as animals, men and gods. 

Sakuntalà is a child of nature. When she was abandoned by 
her amünusi mother Menaka, the birds of the sky pick her up and 
rear her until the sage Kanva takes her under his fostering care. 
Sakuntalà tended the plants, watched them grow and bloom and 
the occasions when they burst into blossoms and bore flowers and 
fruits were celebrated as festive days. Like a loving mother Sakun- 
talà reared up her pet animals and plants. No wonder they res- 
ponded. On the occasion of Sakuntala’s wedding, trees sent their 
gifts, forest deities showered their blessings and cuckoos cooed 
aloud their joy. The hermitage was filled with grief at the 
prospect of Sakuntalà's departure. The deer drop their mouth- 
fuls, the peacocks stop their dancing and the creepers shed their 
leafy tears. Kanva says of her : 

patum na prathamar vyavasyati jala yusmásv apitegu ya 

nüdatte  priyamandanüpi bhavatàm snehena ya pallavam 
Gdye vah kusuma-prasüti-samaye — yasyà bhavaty | utsavah 
seyam yüti Sakuntala patigrham sarvair anujfiayatam. 
*She who never tries to drink water first when you have not drunk, 
who, though fond of decoration, does not out of affection for you 
pluck a blossom, whose great joy is at the period of the first ap- 
pearance of blossom, even that Sakuntalà now departs to the house 
of her husband, let her be permitted by you all.” 

When Sita is cast away, the peacocks abruptly stop their 
dance, the trees shed off flowers, and the female deer throw away 
the half-chewed darbha grass from their mouths — 

nrtyam mayürah kusumani 

wrksüh darbhGnupattan vijahur harinyah 
tasyGh prapanne — sama-duhkha-bhàvam 

atyantam  üsid ruditam vane'pi? 

Kālidāsa takes up*an object and creates it to the eye. He had 
a strong visualizing power. Look at the vivid description of the 
flight of the antelope which Dusyanta pursues to the hermitage— 

grivabhangdbhiramam muhur 
anupatati syandane baddha-drstih 
paácardhena pravistah Sara-patana-bhayád 
bhüyasü pürva-kayam 
iy 
? R. XIV 
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darbhair | ardhüvalidhaih — framavivrta 
mukhabhramsibhih kirna-vartmá 
pasyodagraplutatvàd viyati bahu-taram 
stokam urvyam  prayàti. 

'His glance fixed on the chariot, ever and anon he leaps up 
gracefully bending his neck; through fear of the arrow's fall he 
draws ever his hinder part into the front of his body ; he strews 
his path with the grass, half-chewed, which drops from his mouth 
opened in weariness ; so much aloft he bounds that he runs rather 
in the air than on earth." 

Kalidasa's knowledge of nature was not only accurate but 
Sympathetic. His observation was wedded to imagination. His 
descriptions of the snows of the Himálayas, of the music of the 
mighty current of the Ganges, of the different animals illustrate 
his human heart and appreciation of natural beauty. 

No man can reach his full stature until he realizes the dignity 
and worth of life that is not human. We must develop sympathy 
with all forms of life. The world is not made only for man. 


LOVE OF MARRIAGE 


The love of man and woman attracted Kālidāsa and he lavished 
all his rich imagination in the description of the different kinds of 
love. He does not suffer from any inhibitions His women have 
a greater appeal than his men; for they reveal a timeless universal 
quality, whereas the men are dull and variable. They live on the 
surface while the women suffer from the depths. The competi- 
tiveness and self-assertion of the men may be useful in the Office, ` 
factory, or battlefield, but do not make for refinement, charm 
and serenity. The women keep the tradition alive with their love 
for order and harmony. 

When Kalidasa describes feminine beauty, he adopts the con- 
Ventional account and falls into the danger»of sensuous engross- 
ment and sometimes over-elaboration. In Meghadüta the Yaksa 
gives a description of his wife to the cloud : 

tany? — $yümà $ikhari-dasana pakva-bimbàdharosthi, 
madhye ksama, cakita-harini-preksana, nimna-nabhih, 


1 See M. II. 61 ; IV. 15. A. W. Ryder observes : ‘He moved among 
men and women with a Serene and godlike tread, neither self-indulgent nor 


ascetic, with mind and senses ever alert to every form of beauty.'—E. T. 
p. xiii 
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Sironi-bharadd alasa-gamand, stoka-namrà | stanábhyàm, 

yà tatra syād yuvati-visaye srstir Gdyeva dhàtuh.! 
“There she lives who is, as it were, the first creation of Brahma 
amongst women, slim, youthful (or fair in complexion) with pointed 
teeth, a lower lip red like a ripe bimba fruit, thin at the waist, with her 
eyes like those of a frightened female deer, with a deep navel, 
slow in gait on account of heavy hips and bending a little low by the 
weight of her breasts." 

See also the King's description of Mālavikā in II : 

dirghaksam $arad-indu-kanti-vadanam bàhü natavamsayoh 

samksiptam nibidonnata-stanam urah pár$ve pramrste iva 

madhyah pànimitomitam ca jaghanam pādāvarālaħgulī 

chando nartayitur yathaiva manasi $liggam tathāsyā vapuh. 
*Her face has long eyes and the lustre of the autumnal moon, 
the arms slope down by the shoulders. Her chestis compact with 
thick and swelling breasts; her sides are (smooth) as though planed 
off. Her waist is measurable by the palm of the hand and her 
hips are broad and the feet have curved toes and her body is 
fashioned to suit exactly the fancy of the mind of a dancing mas- 
ter.’ 

He gives us here a pen picture of a typical dancing girl which 
may well make a painter envy.? 

In the gallery of women Kālidāsa presents, we have many 
interesting types. For many of them the conventional pretences 
and defences of society did not work. Their sensitive natures 
were not adjusted to social expectations. Their conflicts and ten- 
sions called for integration. The men felt certain and were se- 
cure. They accepted polygamy as the normal rule. But Kalidasa's 
women had imagination and understanding and so were victims 


1 In Spügára-tilaka, sometimes attributed to Kalidasa, we find the 
following : . 
indivareņa nayanam, mukham ambujena, 
kundena dantam, adharam nava-pallavena, 
aügani-campaka-dalaih sa vidhàya vedhah, 
kante katham ghatitavan upalena cetah. 

“Your eyes are like blue lotuses, your face like a lotus, your teeth are like jas- 
mine, your lower lip is like a tender shoot ; your limbs are like the leaves of the 
champaka; tell me then, beloved, how the Creator formed your heart of 
stone." y 

2 See also M. IIL. 7, the description of Parvati in Kumdrasambhava 
and of Urvasi in Vikramorvasiya. 
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of doubt and indecision. Asa rule they were not fickle but trustful, 
sincere and loving. 

In Raghuvariía King Dilipa lives the highest ideal of family 
life with his queen Sudaksinà. Agnivarna, the last King in the 
RaghuvarhSa, is a prey to lust and degradation. In between are 
Raghu, Aja and Indumati, Dasaratha with his three queens, Rama 
and Sità and many others. Indumati married Aja in a svayarhvara, 
choosing him from among a number of suitors. 

Love is deepened by hardships and sufferings borne for the 
sake of love. It grows a hundred-fold in its, intensity by obstacles 
to its realization even as the current of a river blocked on its way 
by uneven rocks (flows with greater force). 

nadyà iva pravahah visama-Sila-sankata-skhalita vegah 
vighnita-samagama-sukho manasi-Sayah Sata-guno bhavati2 

Even in the absence of fulfilment, the yearning gives all the joy 
that love means. 

akytarthe’pi manasije ratim ubhaya prürthanà kurute.? 

The pathos of separation finds poignant expression in Megha- 
düta, in Rati-vilapa® and in Aja-vilapa.^ 

Love happy in union is found in Vikramorvasiya.® 

In Malavikdgnimitra the queen is called Dhàrini because she 
bears everything. She has dignity and forbearance. When 
Māiavikā attracts the notice of the King in a dance scene which 
the clown has contrived, she rebukes the King in words of harsh 
Satire that such efficiency would be of advantage if shown in 
affairs of the state : yadi ràjakaryesv api idr$i upaya-nipunatürya- 
putrasya tatah Sobhanam bhavet? When her husband's affection 
shifted to Iravati and then. to Malavika, her devotion to him per- 
sists. The parivrājikā Kausiki observes : "These noble women 
attached to their lords serve them even though it be against their 
own desires." 

Pratikiilendpi patim sevante bhartrvatsalàh | sádhvyah. 

By a series of misfortunes, Kausiki is led to the religious life. 
She comforts and distracts the mind of Dharini. Though a nun, 
she is an authority on the dance and the cure for snake bite. 

: s 1.1 

ie wie also Meghadita, 55 ; V. ITI, 21 
* II. 19-29 
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Irávati is passionate, impetuous, suspicious, demanding and 
dictatorial. When she was abandoned in favour of Malavikà 
by the King, she bitterly complains and rebukes the King in harsh 
words. ‘How immodest of feeling is my lord.’ aho avinita-hrdayo" 
yam Gryaputrah. ‘You wicked one, you are absolutely untrust- 
worthy.’ Satha avi$vasaniya hrdayo'si. “Oh ! These men are untrust- 
worthy by nature. We, like innocent deer snared by the music of the 
hunter, fall victims to their deceitful words and do not understand." 

aho aviśvasanīyāh purusah ātmano vaficanávacanam 
pramdanikrty aksiptaya vyadhajana-gita-grhita-cittaya 
harinya iva etan na vijüütam maya. 

Agnimitra’s love for Malavika is of the sensual type. The 
King is fascinated by the beauty and grace of the maid. 

In Vikramorvasiya we have a blend of the human and the super- 
human. The Queen Kasirdjaputri is first restless and petulant. 
When she finds that Ürvasi is a heavenly apsard, she acquiesces 
in her lot. The Queen Ausinari is portrayed as the ideal Hindu 
wife who gives up her own happiness for that of her husband. 
The clown remarks whether she was not making a virtue of necessity, 
spitting out sour grapes on the principle abhdve viraktih. She 
rebukes the clown : ‘Fool, my lord is so dear to me that even at 
the risk of putting an end to my pleasure, I wish him all happiness'.? 
aham khalv atmanah sukhāvasānenāryaputram nirvrtasariram kartum 
icchami, She lived on friendly terms with Orvasi and the Queen's 
attitude had its reward and Ürvasi pays her respect and precedence. 
Urvasi asks her son to bow to the elder mother before entering 
on the second stage of the householder—ehi vatsa, jyestha-mataram 
abhivandasva. Urvasi’s character is somewhat removed from 
normal life. She has power to watch her lover unseen and over- 
hear his conversations. She is lacking in maternal affection, for 
she abandons her child rather than lose her husband. Her love 
is selfish and her trafisformation is the direct outcome of a fit 
of insane jealousy. 

Purüravas sings in rapturous terms of love and says that the 


sovereignty of the world is not as sweet, as blissful, as the lover's 


1 TIT, 19-20 

2 III. The Bengali heroine Malaficamala whose husband had married 
a second time and left her unloved and forgotten says : ‘Though I die now and 
become a bird or a lesser creature or whatever befall me, I care not, for I 


have seen my darling happy." 
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labour at the feet of the beloved! The world is dark and desolate 
to whom love is denied but it is bright and blissful to love trium- 
phant. 

Goethe’s lines about Sakuntala are well-known : 

Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine? 
I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is said. 

In this play we have the development of blossom into fruit, 
of earth into heaven, of passion based on physical attraction into 
love based on moral beauty and spiritual understanding. Sakun- 
tala inherits from her mother Menaka, beauty and lighthearted- 
ness, and from her father Viśvāmitra, the famous ascetic, patient 
and forgiving love. Freedom of sense and austerity of life brought 
her into being. In her own life the two, freedom and restraint, 
earth and heaven combine. 

In the first Act we find all the impulsiveness of youth. The 
daughter of the hermitage in the first outburst of passion gave 
herself away in simple innocence and complete trust to the King. 
She followed the unsuspecting path of nature as she had not learned 
to control her feelings and regulate her life by norms. 

Many daughters of royal sages are heard to have been married 
by the gandharva form of marriage and they have received the 
approval of their fathers! Kanva when he hears of the marriage 
blesses it. Kālidāsa in verses of tender sorrow describes her 
departure from the hermitage to her husband's place. The very 
trees bid farewell to Sakuntala in loving kindness. Kanva is 
filled with sorrow. 

yasyaty adya Ssakuntaleti hrdayam samsprstamutkanthaya 

kanthah stambhita-baspa-vrtti-kalusa§ cita-jadam darsanam 
vaiklavyam mama tàvad idrsam idam snehàd aranyaukasah 

Pidyante grhinah katham nu tanayà-vislega-duhkhair navaih. 
‘At the thought that Sakuntalà will leave this very day my heart 
is smitten with grief, my voice is choked with suppressed tears, 


? TL 19 


2 Til. 22. See Manu, III. 32. Itisa marriage arising from love, kümasarit- 
bhava, , OF mutual inclination, anyonyecchá, of a youth and maid. It is concluded 
without any rites and without the knowledge of the elders, 
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my sight is dulled by anxious thought. If so great is the affliction 
through affection of even me a forest-dweller, how much more 
are householders tormented by fresh griefs at separation from 
thei: daughters !” 

Kanva gives her advice : 

śuśrūůşasva guriin kuru priya-sakhi-vrttim | sapatni-jane 

bhartur viprakrtüpi rosamatayà mà sma pratipamgamah 

bhüyistham bhava daksinà parijane bhágyesgv anutsekini 

yanty evam grhini-padam yuvatayo vamah kulasyádhayah.* 
*Serve your elders, take to the behaviour of a dear friend to your 
co-wives. Even though wronged by your husband, do not, out 
of anger, be of refractory spirit ; be ever courteous to your atten- 
dants, do not become arrogant in prosperity. Thus do young 
women attain the status of housewife; those of an opposite 
character are banes of the family.’ 

Dusyanta through forgetfulness, for which the poet does not 
make him responsible, does not recognize her. He says that he 
should not look at another's wife. anirvarnaniyam parakalatram, 
Sakuntalà suffered the worst that could happen to a devoted wife : 
she is disowned by her husband and disgraced. Her mind becomes 
vacant and she stands there lonely, filled with terror, anguish and 
despair. The poet narrates her endurance of desertion, her forti- 
tude in suffering, her later disciplined life till she is restored to her 
husband. Love is not a mere affair of the senses; it isa kinship of 
spirit. Both Dusyanta and Sakuntalà suffered, were disciplined 
by sorrow, and obtained the reward of a spiritual harmony. The 
youthful flush subsides ; the gust of passion dies out. Love is 
won at a higher level and the brief glow of pleasure is turned into 
a steady life of bliss. Passion is linked with the sanctities of life. 
Nature and grace blend in harmony. 

Kalidasa does not judge the first union of lovers as a moral 
lapse. They are not sifiners but they have to grow through suffering. 

When Parvati approached Siva performing tapas with the 
object of marrying him and started to serve him in different ways, 
Siva was unmoved. 

pratyarthi-bhiitam api tam samüdheh Susrusamandm — giriso 
*numene 


vikara-hetau sati vikriyante yesam na cetamsi ta eva dhirah. 


1 $, IV. 18 
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The marriage of the two was essential for the birth of Kumara 
who would save the world from the terior and destruction which 
the demon Tàraka was forcing on it. So Indra sent the god of love 
Kama to disturb the concentration of Siva. When Kama approa- 
ched Siva, the latter was sitting with closed eyes, his senses with- 
drawn in samādhi, still like a rainless cloud, like a waveless ocean, 
like an unflickering flame. 

ayrsti-samrambham ivambuvaham apam ivadharamanut- 
tarahgam 

anta$ carünüm  marutüm | nirodhànniváta niskampam 
iva pradipam.^ 

When Siva was disturbed somewhat, he opened his eyes 
and fire flashed from his third eye and reduced Kama to 
ashes. In the meantime Parvati felt that her beauty was of little 
use. 

vyartham samarthya-lalitar: vapur atmanas ca? 

She decided to win Siva through the penance of the type in 

which Siva himself was engaged. 
iyesa sā kartum avandhya-rüpatàm samadhim asthaya 
tapobhir àtmanah.? 

She wished to win Siva not through the attraction of her 
body but by the surrender of the heart. She lost her faith in 
artha and küma but believed only in dharma. 

anena dharmah savisesam adya me trivargasárah.* 

When she was told about the oddities of Siva, she rebukes 
the Brahmin interlocutor with the words that the peculiar conduct 
of great souls and its causes are inscrutable and the fools unable to 
understand them laugh at them. 

aloka-samányam | acintya-hetukam dvisanti mandàh — caritam 
mahatmanam.5 

The ridiculing Brahmin turned ‘out to be Siva himself. 

He said to Uma: 1 

‘From this moment, O shy maiden, I am your slave, bought 

1 III. 48 
? II. 75 
HW, 2 
^ V. 38. Cf. ‘To is no joy i i 

PSI ardent for each other? ON Where the two are not 
anáturotkanthitayoh prasiddhyata Samagamendpi ratir na mam prati 
OR CEU Seta varar $arira-nà$o' pi samánuràgayo h,—M. Ul. 15 
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by your penance.’ So spake he whose crest is the moon 
and straightway all the fatigue of her self-torture vanished. So 
here is it that fruitful toil feels as if it never had been.’ 

adya prabhrty avanatangi tavasmi dasah 
krītas tapobhir iti vadini candra-maulau 
ahnàya sā niyamajam klamam utsasarja 
Klesah phalena hi punar navatam vidhatte. 

The truth illustrated here is that love born of sense attraction 
should be transformed into love based on austerity and control. 
While striving to reach heaven, both Parvati and Sakuntalà had to 
skirt the edge of the abyss. 

Sex life is not inconsistent with spiritual attainment. Wild 
life or unrestrained passion is inconsistent with it. Sex life under 
law and restraint is spiritual in character. One can lead the life 
of a householder and yet be a hermit in temper. The Upanisad 
says : Enjoy by renunciation, tyaktena bhuhjitha. 

The goal of life is joy, serenity, and not pleasure or happiness. 
Joy is the fulfilment of one’s nature as a human being. We must 
affirm our being against the whole world, if need be. When Socra- 
tes was condemned to death or when Jesus was crucified, they 
did not take death as defeat but as fulfilment of their ideals, 
The aim of love is a happy harmony of man and woman. The 
concept of ardhanarisvara brings it out. The wife does not belong 
to the husband but makes a whole with him. 

The wife is the root of all social welfare. 

kriyanàm khalu dharmyanam satpatnyo mülaküranam. 
The wife is the saha-dharma-cárini. 
iyañ corvasi ydvad àyus tava saha-dharma-carini bhavatu.* 
She is with him in the performance of all his duties. Indumati 
was to Aja a housewife, a wise counsellor, a good friend, a confidante 
and a beloved pupil in learning the fine arts. 
grhini sacivah"sakhi mithah priya-Sisya lalite kala-vidhau. 

Kalidasa believes that marriage is fulfilled in parenthood. 
The physical attraction is sublimated through suffering caused by 
misunderstanding, separation, desertion, cruelty, etc. and attains 
its fulfilment in the child. The marriage of Siva and Parvati 
was brought about for the birth of Kumara. This country is 

1 See R. I. 56, svahayeva havir bhujam ; K. I. 50, premud Sarirardhaharart 


harasya 
vy y. 
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named after Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntalà. In 
Raghuvarhsa, it is said that the love of Dilipa and Sudaksinà attained 
increase when it was shared by the son also. 
rathariganamnor iva bhava-bandhanam babhüva yat prema 
parasparasrayam 
vibhaktam apy eka-sutena tat tayoh parasparasyopari 
paryaciyata.* 

In Raghuvarnga III. 23, Kālidāsa says that Dilipa and Suda- 
ksinà rejoiced in the birth of their son even as Uma and Siva were 
gratified by the birth of Karttikeya, as Saci and Indra by the birth of 
Jayanta.2 The marriage of Dusyanta and Sakuntalà found its 
fulfilment in the birth of their son Bharata, The birth of Kumara 
was the main aim of the marriage of Siva and Parvati. Kālidāsa 
loves children, as is evident from his descriptions of Bharata, Ayus, 
Raghu, Kumara. 

For Kālidāsa the path of wisdom lies in the harmonious 
pursuit of the different aims of life and the development of an 
integral personality. He impresses on our mind these ideals, by the 
magic of his poetry, the richness of his imagination, his profound 
knowledge of human nature and his delicate descriptions of its 
most tender emotions. We can apply to him the words of Miranda 
in The Tempest. 

O Wonder, 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 


How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world, 
That has such people in't. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN LITERATURE 


| fom glad to know that the Sahitya Akademi is bringing out this 
small volume on Contemporary Indian Literature, The 
writers give the background of each Indian language, a short account 
of the growth of its literature and a survey of the present trends. 
There is a unity of outlook as the writers in different languages 
derive their inspiration from a common source and face more or less 
the same kind of experience, emotional and intellectual. Our 
1 R. III 24 


* uma Vnsdnkau Sara janmand yathà, yatha Jayantena §act-purandarau 
tathà nrpah så ca sutena mágadht nanandatus tat sadr$ena tat samau. 
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country has never been insensitive to ideas which come from abroad 
but gives to all of them its own peculiar turn and imprint. 

Literature is a sacred instrument and through the proper use 
of it we can combat the forces of ignorance and prejudice and foster 
national unity and world communion. Literature must voice the 
past, reflect the present and mould the future. Inspired language, 
tejomayi vak, will help readers to develop a humane and liberal out- 
look on life, to understand the world in which they live, to under- 
stand themselves and plan sensibly for their future. 

I hope this small book will give to its readers an account of 
our travail of mind and heart, our hopes and aspirations. 


DATTATREYA 


E this book, Dattatreya, the author who is the Maharaja 
of Mysore and at present Governor of the Mysore State, gives 
us English translations of Jivanmukta Gita and Avadhüta Gita 
with bis own commentary. These treatises expound the Advaita 
Vedanta philosophy, which offers the basis for a sympathetic 
understanding among different religions. The representation of 
Dattütreya as a being with three faces indicates the fundamental 
oneness of the three gods Brahma, Visgu and Siva. eka eva tridhà 
smrtah, one only but conceived as three-fold. The works here 
brought together speak of the spirit behind all religions, independent 
of the restrictions of dogma. Since this experience of reality cannot 
be adequately described, we must be gentle with the different versions 
of the experience. Spiritual humility should be our attitude and 
not dogmatic pride or intolerance. The forms we worship are the 
splintered images of the Divine Reality. This synthetic vision 
which is the charactetistic of Hindu thought from its beginning 
in the Veda has in it the healing of the divisions among religions 
today. 

The Advaita system which this book develops believes in the 
realization of the Eternal as the goal of religion. The Upanisad 
says : ‘I have known the supreme person, the radiant one, beyond 
the dark clouds.’ vedaham etam purusam mahàntam, ádityavarnam 
tamasah parastát. Religions spring from the encounters of human 
beings with the Absolute Reality that is in and at the same tim 


38 
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beyond all the phenomena of existence, life and history. The 
individual soul may commune with God at any time, in any place 
and in any historical circumstances. The individual can by austerity 
and discipline discover the divine in him and establish the superio- 
rity of the inner man over the environmental conditions. The 
experience is communicated and conveyed to mankind as the ins- 
piration for a new way of life. When once we discover the divine 
in us, we become freed from egotism.! 

rága-dvega-vinirmuktah 

sarva-bhüta-hite-ratah 

drdha-bodha$ ca dhira$ ca 

gacchet paramam padam. 
He who is free from attachment and aversion, who is intent on 
doing good to all creatures, whose knowledge is stable and who is 
courageous attains to the highest truth.? All religions express the 
eternal voice of hope calling upon us to renounce hatred and 
reed. There is no chance of transforming the world into a juster, 
kinder, and gentler place except by the practice of unselfishness 
in individual and social matters. 

The writer's translations and notes reveal his vast learning 
and deep devotion. The writer is not merely a theoretical student 
but a practising disciple, a sadhaka. He not only points out how the 
two works are rooted in the classical scriptures of Hinduism but 
are endorsed by his own personal experience. His comments on 
the different metaphysical questions, the concept of Dattátreya, 
the nature of Absolute Reality, the status of the world, the practice 
of meditation, the individual self and the meaning of liberation or 
spiritual freedom are always interesting and often illuminating. 
Those who read this book will have a rewarding experience. 


ADI GRANTH 


i Ae sudden widening of the spatial horizon has widened at the 

Same time as the horizons of the mind. There is an eagerness 
to know the ideas and beliefs by which other people live. This 
translation of a few selections from the Adi Granth is a small attempt 


* Cf. Tejobindu Upanisad : aham brahmeti niscitya, aham-bhavam parityaja. 
® Avadhita Gita : Yl. 24 fad ue: 
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towards the better understanding of other peoples’ ideas and convic- 
tions. 
I 

The Adi Granth, which is regarded as the greatest work of 
Panjabi literature, is largely the work of Guru Arjun, the fifth 
of the ten Sikh Gurus.! He brought together the writings of the 
first four gurus and those of the Hindu and Muslim saints from 
different parts of India. Guru Arjun’s successors made a few 
additions and the tenth guru, Govind Singh, said that there would 
be no more gurus and the Granth should be regarded as the living 
voice of all the prophets, guru-vani. William Penn says : ‘There 
is something nearer to us than scriptures, to wit, the word in the heart 
from which all scriptures come.’ Japji says : guramukhi nddam 
guramukhi vedam. The word of the guru is the music which the 
seers hear in their moments of ecstasy : the word of the guru is 
the highest scripture. By communion with the Word we attain 
the vision unattainable. Guru Arjun says that the book is 
the abode of God ; pothi paramesvar ka thám. The hymns are 
set to music? We find in the Adi Granth a wide range of mystical 
emotion, intimate expressions of the personal realization of God 
and rapturous hymns of divine love. The Sikh creed includes 
belief in the ten gurus and the Adi Granth. 

A remarkable feature of the Adi Granth is that it contains the 
writings of the religious teachers of Hinduism, Islam, etc, This 
is in consistency with the tradition of India which respects all 
religions and believes in the freedom of the human spirit. Indian 


1] Guru Nanak 1469-1539 
2 Guru Angad 1504-1552 
3 Guru Amar Das 1479-1574 
4 Guru Ram Das 1534-1581 
5 Guru Arjun 1563-1606 
6 Guru Har Govind 3595-1644 
7 Guru Har Rai 1630-1661 
8 Guru Har Kishen 1656-1664 
9 Guru Tej Bahadur 1621-1675 
10 Guru Govind Singh 1666-1708 
2 The Adi Granth includes hymns by Farid (twelfth century), Beni (twelfth 
century), Jayadeva (twelfth century), Sadhna (thirteenth century), Trilocana 
(b. 1267), Namdev (thirteenth century), Ramánanda (1360-1450), Sain (1390- 
1440), Pipa (b. 1425), Kabir (1440-1518), Ramdas (fifteenth century), Dhanna 
(early sixteenth century), Bhikkan (d. 1573), Sürdàs (b. 1528), Paramánanda, 


a disciple of Ramananda. 
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spiritual tradition is not content with mere toleration. There 
can be no goodwill or fellowship when we only tolerate each other. 
Lessing in his Nathan the Wise rebuked the habit of condescending 
toleration. We must appreciate other faiths, recognize that they 
offer rich spiritual experiences and encourage sacrificial living and 
inspire their followers to a noble way of life. The Sikh gurus 
who compiled the Adi Granth had this noble quality of appreciation 
of whatever was valuable in other religious traditions. The saints 
belong to the whole world. They are universal men, who free our 
minds from bigotry and superstition, dogma and ritual and empha- 
size the central simplicities of religion. The great seers of the world 
are the guardians of the inner values who correct the fanaticism 
of their superstitious followers. 


Hi 

The Hindu leaders neglected to teach the spiritual realities 
to the people at large who were sunk in superstition and materialism. 
Religion became confused with caste distinctions and taboos about 
eating and drinking. The Muslims were also victims of supersti- 
tion and some of their leaders were afflicted with the disease of 
intolerance.! Saints arose in different parts of the country, intent 
on correcting the injustices and cruelties of society and redeeming it : 
Jhanesvar, Namdev, and Eknàth in Maharastra, Narsingh Mehta 
in Gujerat, Caitanya in Bengal, Kabir in Uttar Pradesh, Valla- 
bhácátya in Andhra and others. All these stirred the people with 
a new feeling of devotion, love and humanity. They stressed that 
one’s religion was tested not by one’s beliefs but by one’s conduct. 
ei heart which shuts out truth and love can be the abode of 

od. 

At a time when men were conscious of failure, Nanak appeared 
to renovate the spirit of religion and humanity. He did not found 
a new faith or organize a new community. » That was done by his 
Successors, notably the fifth guru. Nanak tried to build a nation 
of self-respecting men and women, devoted to God and their leaders, 
filled with a sense of equality and brotherhood for all. 


* Nanak wrote : ‘The age is a knife. Kings are butchers. They dis- 
— justice when their palms are filled. , . .Decency and laws have vanished ; 
falsehood stalks abroad. Then came Babar to Hindustan. Death disguised 


as a Moghul made war on us. There was slaught i i 
Bic sida slaughter and lamentation. Did 
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The gurus are the light-bearers to mankind. They are the mess- 
engers of the timeless. They do not claim to teach a new doctrine 
but only to renew the eternal wisdom. Nānak elaborated the views of 
the Vaisnava saints. His best known work is Jap Sahib or Japji, the 
morning prayer. Guru Arjun's popular composition is Sukhmani. 

The Sikh gurus transcend the opposition between the personal 
and the impersonal, between the transcendent and the immanent. 
God is not an abstraction but an actuality. He is Truth, formless, 
nirguna, absolute, eternal, infinite, beyond human comprehension. 
He is yet revealed through creation and through grace to anyone 
who seeks him through devotion. He is given to us as a Presence 
in worship. The ideas we form of him are intellectualizations 
of that presence. A great Muslim saint observed : ‘Who beholds 
me formulates it not and who formulates me beholds me not. 
A man who beholds and then formulates is veiled from me by the 
formulation. It is the vice of theology to define rather than to 
express, to formulate rather than to image or symbolize the inde- 
finable. Silence is the only adequate expression of that which 
envelops and embraces us. No word however noble, no symbol 
however significant can communicate the ineffable experience of 
being absorbed in the dazzling light of the Divine. Light is the 
primal symbol we use, of a consciousness ineffably beyond the 
power of the human mind to define or limit. The unveiled radi- 
ance of the sun would be darkness to the eye that strives to look into 
it. We can know it only by reflection, for we are ourselves a 
part of its infinite awareness. 

Muhammad adopted the rigid monotheism from Judaism. 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image nor any manner of 
likeness of anything that is in the heaven above or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth." Ramananda was 
hostile to the worship of images. 'If God is a stone, I will 
worship a mountain.’ 

Kabir says: 
The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak : 
I know, for I have cried aloud to them. 
The Purana and the Quran are mere words : 
Lifting up the curtain, I have seen.’ 
1 Exodus, XX. 3-4 
? Rabindranath Tagore's E. T. 
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Nanak was greatly impressed by the monotheism of Islam and 
denounced image worship. One God who is just, loving, righteous, 
who is formless and yet the creator of the universe, who desires to 
be worshipped through love and righteousness—that is the belief 
that has dominated Sikhism. When at the temple of Jagannath 
Nanak saw the worship in which lights were waved before the 
image and flowers and incense were presented on gold salvers 
studded with pearls, he burst into song: 

The sun and moon, O Lord, are thy lamps ; 
the firmament 
thy salver and the oils of the stars the pearls set therein. 
The perfume of the sandal tree is thy incense ; 
the wind 
is thy fan ; all the forests are thy flowers, O Lord of light. 

God is not limited to any one incarnation but sends his messen- 
gers from time to time, to lead struggling humanity towards Him. 
It is the law of the spiritual world that whenever evil and ignorance 
darken human affairs, morality and wisdom will come to our 
rescue."* 

The guru is the indwelling Divine who teaches all through the 
gentle voice of conscience. He appears outside in human form to 
those who crave for a visible guide. The enlightener is the inner 
self. Nanak is, for the Sikhs, the voice of God arousing the soul to 
spiritual effort. Faith in the guru is adopted by both the Hindus 
_ and the Muslim siifis. The latter emphasize the need of a religious 
teacher, pir, to guide the initiate in prayer and meditation. The 
gurus are human and not divine. They are not to be worshipped. 
Guru Govind Singh says : ‘Whosoever regards me as Lord shall be 
damned and destroyed........ I am but the servant of God.’ 

God alone is real. The world is real because God animates it 
and is found through it. The created world is not in an absolute 
sense. It arises from God and dissolves into Him. How came the 
Changeless to create a world of change? How did the one go forth 
into the many ? If the One is compelled to create, it suffers from 
imperfection and insufficiency. But total perfection cannot have this 
insufficiency. The question assumes that the Eternal at one moment 
of time began the task of creation. But Eternity has no beginning 
and no end, If its nature is to create, it eternally creates. The idea of 
a God absorbed in self-contemplation and then for some unknown 


1See Bhagavadgita, IV. 7-8 
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reason rousing Himself to create a universe is but a reflection of our 
human state. We alternate between activity and rest, between 
inertia and excitement. Divine beatitude consists in a simultaneous 
union of contemplation and of act, of self-awareness and of self- 
giving. A static perfection is another name for death. Nanak 
looks upon the creative power of the Supreme as maya. It is integral 
to the Supreme Being. 


IV 

The way to the knowledge of God is through self-surrender, 
It is not ceremonial piety ; it is something inward in the soul. Those 
who in the humility of a perfect self-surrender have ceased to cling 
to their own petty egos are taken over by the super-human Reality, 
in the wonder of an indescribablelove. Thesoulraptin the vision and 
possession of a great loveliness grows to its likeness. Surrender to 
God becomes easy in the company of a saintly teacher, a guru. 

Man is a child of God. He is mortal when he identifies himself 
with the perishable world and body. He can become immortal 
through union with God ; until then he wanders in the darkness of 
the world. He is like a spark from the fire or a wave of the ocean. 
The individual comes forth from God, is always in him as a partial 
expression of His will and at last, when he becomes perfect, mani- 
fests God's will perfectly. 

We have to tread the path which saints have trodden to 
direct union with the Divine. We have to tread the interior way, 
to pass through crises, through dark nights and ordeals of patience. 
Nanak says: ‘Yoga is not the smearing of ashes, is not the ear-rings 
and shaven beard, not the blowing of conches but it is remaining 
unspotted amidst impurity; thus is the contact with Yoga gained.’ 

Nanak, was critical of the formalism of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims. He went to bathe in the Ganges as is usual with devout 
Hindus. When the Hihdus threw water towards the rising sun as an 
offering to their dead ancestors, Nanak threw water in the opposite 
direction. When questioned, he said : ‘I am watering my fields in 
the Panjab. If you can throw water to the dead in heaven, it should 
be easier to send it to a place on earth.’ On another occasion, he 
fell asleep with his feet towards Mecca. An outraged Mulla drew 
his attention to it. Nanak answered: ‘If you think I show disrespect 
by having my feet towards the house of God, turn them in some other 
direction where God does not dwell.’ Nanak says: ‘To worship an 
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image, to make a pilgrimage to a shrine, to remain in a desert, and 
yet have the mind impure is all in vain; to be saved, worship only 
the Truth.” Nanak tells us : ‘Keep no feeling of enmity for anyone- 
God is contained in every bosom.’ Forgiveness is love at its 
highest power. Nanak says : ‘Where there is forgiveness there is God 
Himself.’ 

When Ajita Randhava asked Guru Nanak about ahimsa, 

Nanak replied : 
(1) Do not wish evil for anyone. This is ahirisá of thought, 
(2) Do not speak harshly of anyone. This is ahirisá of speech. 
(3) Do not obstruct anyone's work. This is ahirzsd of action. 
(4) If a man speaks ill of you, forgive him. 
(5) Practise physical, mental and spiritual endurance. 
(6) Help the suffering even at the cost of your life. 

Belief in a separate self and its sufficiency is the original sin. 
Self-noughting is the teaching of the seers of all religions. Jesus 
says: ‘If any man would follow me, let him deny himself.’ Meister 
Eckhart declared that ‘the Kingdom of God is for none but the 
thoroughly dead’. We should aim to escape from the prison of our 
selfhood and not to escape from body which is the temple of God. 
Until we reach the end we will have other lives to pass through. 
No failure is final. An eventual awakening for all is certain. 

Nanak and his followers believe in the doctrine of karma and 
rebirth. We are born with different temperaments. Some are 
greedy and possessive, others fretful and passionate. We come into 
the world bearing the impress of our past karma. Circumstances 
may stimulate these qualities. We may by our effort weaken the 
evil dispositions and strengthen the good ones. True happiness 
cannot be found in perishable things. It is found only in union 
with the Supreme. We are caught in the world of Samsara or 
change, in the wheel of births and deaths because we identify 
ourselves with the physical organism and the environment. We 
can be freed from the rotating wheel of sariisara by a union with 
God attained through devotion. We must accept God as the guid- 
ing principle of our life. It is not necessary to renounce the world 
and become an ascetic, God is everywhere, in the field and the 
factory as in the cell and the monastery. 

The Sikhs, like some other Vaisnava devotees who preceded 
them, denounce caste distinctions, Ramananda said: 

Jati panthi pücchai nahi koi 
hari ko bhaje so hari ka hoi. 
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*Let no one ask of caste or sect; if anyone worships God, then he 
is God's? As God dwells in all creatures none is to be despised. 
When we become one with God through whole-hearted surrender 
we live our lives on earth as instruments of the Divine. 

The aim of liberation is not to escape from the world of space 
and time but to be enlightened, wherever we may be. It is to live 
in this world knowing that it is divinely informed. To experience 
a timeless reality we need not run away from the world. For those 
who are no longer bound to the wheel of sazisára, life on earth 
is centred in the bliss of eternity. Their life is joy and where joy 
is, there is creation. They have no other country here below except 
the world itself. They owe their loyalty and love to the whole of 
humanity. God is universal. He is not the God of this race 
or that nation. He is the God of all human beings. They 
are all equal in His sight and can approach Him directly. 
We must, therefore, have regard for other peoples and other 
religions. 

Nünak strove to bring Hindus and Muslims together. His 
life and teaching were a symbol of the harmony between the two 
communities. A popular verse describes him as a guru for the 
Hindus and a pir for the Muslims. 

7 Guru Nanak Shah fakir 
Hindu kā guru, mussulman kā pir. 


v 

The transformation of the peaceful followers of Nanak into 
a militant sect was the work of the sixth guru, Har Govind and of 
Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and last guru. The tenth guru con- 
verted the young community of disciples (sikhs, sisyas) into 
a semi-military brotherhood with special symbols and sacraments 
for protecting them. When his father Guru Tej Bahadur was 
summoned by Emperór Aurangzeb who faced him with the alterna- 
tive of conversion to Islam or death, he preferred death and left 
a message: ‘I gave my head but not my faith." 

sirr diya purr sirrar na diya. 

His four sons also gave their lives in defence of their faith. 

On the new year day in 1669, Guru Govind initiated five 
of his followers known as Panj Piyaras (five beloved ones) into a 
new fraternity called the Khalsa or the Pure. Of these five one was 
a Brahmin, one a Ksatriya and the others belonged to the lower 
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castes. He thus stressed social equality. They all drank out of the 
same bowl and were given new names with the suffix Singh (lion) 
attached to them. They resolved to observe the five K’s, to wear 
their hair and beard unshorn (Ke$),! to carry a comb in the hair 
(Kangha), to wear a steel bangle on the right wrist (Kara), to wear 
a pair of shorts (Kaccha) and to carry a sword (Kirpan). They 
were also enjoined to observe four rules of conduct (rahat), not 
to cut their hair, to abstain from smoking tobacco and avoid in- 
toxicants, not to eat kosher meat, and to refrain from sex adultery 
(a precaution to protect Muslim women from Sikh soldiers). A 
new script, a new scripture, new centres of worship, new symbols 
and ceremonies made Sikhism into a new sect, if not a new religion. 
What started as a movement of Hindu dissenters has now become 
a new creed. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the barriers which the Sikh 
gurus laboured to cast down are again being re-created. Many 
pernicious practices against which they revolted are creeping into 
Sikh society. Worldly considerations are corrupting the great 
ideals. Religion which lives in the outer threshold of consciousness 
without conviction in the mind or love in the heart is utterly inade- 
quate. It must enter into the structure of our life, become a part of 
our being. The Upanisad says : ‘He alone knows the truth who 
knows all living creatures as himself.’ The barriers of seas and moun- 
tains will give way before the call of eternal truth which is set 
forth with freshness of feeling and fervour of devotion in the Adi 
Granth. 


DR HEKMAT’S TRANSLATION OF SAKUNTALA 


2 we have been close cultural relations between India and Iran 
from before the Christian era. — The Rg Veda and the Zend 
Avesta have much in common in language and thought. Even when 
Iran adopted Islam, it gave to it its own special character. The 
great Iranian poets Sadi and Hafiz, who are well known for their 
inventiveness of imagery and fertility of allusion, remind us often 


? Some Hindu ascetics do not cut their hair and beards. 
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of Indian mysticism. Farid al-din Attar said : 
Pilgrim, Pilgrimage and Road 
Was but myself toward myself and your 
Arrival but myself at my own door’ 

The great Iranian thinkers have had a great influence on In- 
dian thought and culture. For some centuries Persian was the 
court language in India but recently these cultural exchanges 
stopped. They are now being resumed and among those who are 
contributing to it the Iranian Ambassador to India, H. E. Dr 
A. A. Hekmat is the most notable. He is not only a distinguished 
scholar but one pledged to the development of Indo-Iranian cul- 
tural solidarity. He is attempting to render in Persian verse a 
great literary classic of India. Literature, though it uses theforms 
of its age, handles the material of its time, is yet eternally valid, 
universally significant. It endures, being exempt from limitation 
of space and time. Though its outward form may belong to its 
particular epoch it has enough of universality to attract far distant 
ages and give them freedom, inspiration and serenity. 

Dr Hekmat has now placed us under a deep debt of gratitude 
by his Persian verse translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. Ofall 
his works, Sakuntala is the most famous. Goethe said: ‘I found 
the reading of Sakuntala one of the greatest experiences of my 
life? Kālidāsa had a moving sense of that timeless India which he 
expressed in imperishable language. He describes in it the forest 
life with its beauty, power and truth. He describes royalty and . 
its functions in a way that reminds us of Pascal’s saying that ‘Jus- 
tice without power is impotent; power without justice is tyranny’. 
As in his Kumárasambhava, in Sakuntala also he illustrates that 
love should be based on more than sense attraction. It is some- 
thing spiritual also and has its consummation in the development 
of family. 

In all Kalidasa’s "writings the one lesson taught is that the 
only source of moral power is moral rightness. At a time like this 
when civilization is threatened with extinction by a thermo-nuclear 
war, it is good to remind ourselves that the way to enlightenment 
is through sorrow and suffering, patience and charity. 

I have no doubt that the readers of this Persian translation 
of Sakuntala will be impressed by the community of ideals of the 
two peoples of Iran and India. 

1 Fitzgerald's E. T. 
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ZARATHUSTRA 


DE a short compass Sri Minocher Hormasji Toot gives us a 
sympathetic study of the cosmological speculations and ethical 
teachings of Zarathustra. 

The Rg Veda and the Avesta have a common background, 
They developed distinctively when Indians and Iranians settled 
down in India and Iran. The reform effected in the Vedic religion 
by the Upanisads may be compared to what Zarathustra achieved 
in the Avestan religion which he freed from narrowness and ri- 
tualism. Parts of India were under the influence of Iran during 
the empire of Darius. The contacts between our two countries 
were interrupted for some centuries until ‘the Parsees came and 
settled amongst their kith and kin in India, for the sole purpose 
of preserving their old Aryan religion’.* 

Zoroastrianism influenced considerably the early development of 
Christianity. Belief in resurrection may have come to Judaea from 
Iran though it has a different form. Mithraism played a dominant 
part in the early Roman Empire. Manichaeism popularized the 
dualistic doctrine in Europe. 

All great prophets base their teachings on their personal 
experience. Zarathustra practised meditation and often attained 
the state of samādhi. The author writes : ‘By repeated occurrences 
of this high spiritual state, He completely lost his gross physical 
consciousness, and attained the super-conscious state of attune- 
ment with the all-pervading Infinite Reality? In these moments of 
awareness, we are caught up, sustained and inspired by a Spiritual 
Presence that fills us with peace and joy, that frees us from fear and 
illwill. The experience deepens our insight and stimulates our 
sympathy. Though it may not last long it makes a permanent 
change in our nature. As a result of this personal insight into 
Reality, Zarathustra proclaimed the doctrine,of monotheism and 
gave a moral character to his religion. 

The Fire is the symbol of the All-pervading Light, jyotisam jyotih. 
We have two principles, independent and hostile to each other. 
The dualism cannot be ultimate as it is subordinate to the mono- 
theism on which Zarathustra insists. The Supreme Ahura Mazda 
cannot be infinite if his existence is limited by that of Ahriman. 

26 June, 1957 
1p.8 
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Ahura Mazda who sees all is omniscient, omnipotent, supreme, sove- 
reign, good, beneficent and merciful. The special character of God 
as the leader and champion of the hosts of the good in the age-long 
war between Good and Evil is emphasized by Zarathustra. There 
are twin spirits, those of Good and Evil. The wise, the followers 
of Asa choose the Good, righteousness, truth, morality. They reach 
a supreme happy existence while the most terrible punishments await 
the followers of the wrong, the Drug. Wecan make or mar our future. 
Good thoughts, good words and good deeds constitute the essence 
of sanctity. We must think rightly and act for the wellbeing of society. 
The religion of Zarathustra teaches faith in the Transcendent. Rea- 
lity, the capacity of the human individual to intuit it, and ethical life. 
The emphasis on right action of the great religions is of special im- 
portance at a time when there is a steady decline in values, decencies 
and proprieties of life and increase in fear and fury, hatred and illwill. 
The Kürma-Purüna tells us that this country is called Bharat 
because the descendants of Bharata live here. Among these, women 
and men follow different professions and are known by different 
names. They are given to the worship of different gods and are 
engaged in different pursuits.! This country with its liberal tradition 
welcomed followers of all religions and strove to build up a multi- 
racial, multi-religious society. The Parsees have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the spiritual climate of India and regarded themselves 
as sons of the soil and made impressive contributions to the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of this country of which we are all proud. 
Peaceful co-operation among the followers of the different 
religions has been our motto. With the march of time we are sure 
the world has to become an interdependent society and accept 
his principle of peaceful co-operation. 


THE SOVIET UNION, YUGOSLAVIA AND CHINA 


HRI S. V. Krishnamurty Rao, Deputy Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha, visited the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in the summer 
of 1955 and China in October 1956. He has recorded the impressions 


Mari varsam bhüratam nāma bhdratt yatra santatih 
bharatesu striyah purhso nānā varnah prakirtitah 
nānā devürcane yuktà nānā karmáni kurvate. 

20 July, 1957 
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of his visits in this interesting book. All these countries are making 
progress in their planned economic development. The book is 
a descriptive account of the social, political and economic insti- 
tutions of these countries. Emancipation of women and educational 
advancement are marked features of all the three countries. Their 
leaders attempt to accomplish what Lenin hoped for the workers. 
*We will make the condition of labour more hygienic, will relieve 
millions of workers of smoke, dust and dirt, accelerate the trans- 
formation of dirty, repulsive workshops into clean and well-lit 
laboratories worthy of human beings.’ 

In these three countries attempts are being made in different 
ways to build up a socialist society. The governments are centra- 
lized and have effective control over their people. If they also 
become popular, if they satisfy the deep urges of the human spirit 
for individual freedom and social justice, the whole pattern of 
communism may change. Man is an end in himself. He cannot 
be subordinated to anything else, clan or class, nation or govern- 
ment. If he submits to controls it should be for his larger good and 
with his consent. This view of democracy is slowly spreading even 
in communist countries, and a process of liberalization is at work. 
Class conflict, armed rebellion, conspiratorial methods need not be 
regarded as the central features of the Communist creed. 

The U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia and China may have some lessons 
for us and if we in this country are able to establish a Welfare State 
through democratic processes, we will have made a small contri- 
bution to the political future of the world which is always being 
made and never made. 


» 


JAPJI 


AS great religious classics receive endorsement of their teachings 
by the personal experience of devout people who study them. 
Sardar Harnam Singh gives in his edition'of Japji the text, transla- 
tion and notes whith embody his reflections. -The name Japji 
is derived from japa or the repetition of God's name, and ji means 
venerable or holy. It is the basic religious text for the Sikhs. 


1 November, 1957 
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Guru Nanak is in the line of the great Indian saints who 
emphasize personal experience of the Divine and a life of service 
to humanity as the essential elements of true religion. He repudiated 
the caste divisions and the ceremonial aspects which became mixed 
up with religion in India. 

The Prologue and Stanza 5 indicate the transcendental aspects 
of the Supreme Reality. God, the cause of all existence, stands 
in a realm beyond both existence and non-existence. Nanak says 
God is great, ‘but how great He alone knows. If there be any man 
so impious as to say he knows, he should be put down as the most 
foolish of men.’ The Sikh religion prohibits idolatry and repudiates 
caste. 

I hope the readers of this book will realize the spirit of true 
religion and distinguish it from the form, ritual and social or- 
ganization to which the spirit gives rise. While the former is of 
permanent value, the latter are subject to change. 


ETHICS OF THE GITA 


oressor G. W. Kaveeshwar of Holkar College, Indore, has writ- 

ten an important book on The Ethics of the Gita. He has wide 
learning and he has used it to demonstrate his thesis that Arjuna 
was not inclined to take to samnydsa but was tempted to abandon 
his duty. In the first chapter of the Gita Arjuna says: ‘I do not long 
for victory, O Krsna, nor kingdom for us O Krsna, or enjoyment 
or even life" Madhusudan Saraswati commenting on this verse 
indicates Arjuna's desire to renounce the world, samnyasa sádhana- 
süchanam. It may not mean actually a desire to become a samnyasin, 
but only a disregard, for worldly possessions, aihikaphala-viraga. 
There is no doubt that the Gita teaches the performance of one's 
duty in the world. It also enjoins that this duty should be done 
in a spirit of detachment and dispassion. Karma samnydsa is 
not so much the abandonment of action, but it is the performance 
of action in the spirit of samnyása or renunciation. Samnydsa 
isa quality of mind. It is freedom from hatred and desire. It is 
the spirit of vairagya. 


6 November, 1957 
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There are occasions when Krsna asks us to prepare ourselves 
for the work of the world by retiring from the world. He advises 
Uddhava in the 11th skandha of the Bhágavata: ‘A spiritual aspirant 
should not only give up the company of women but even the com- 
pany of householders but sit in solitude, free from danger and 
meditate on me’: 

strindm tat-sanginàm sangam tyaktvà dürata ütmavàn 
ksemam vivikta dsina§ cintayen mam atandritah. 

The spirit of the Gitd is the performance of one's duty or 
karma in the spirit of samnydsa or detachment and renunciation. 
If we have the right frame of mind, we can live in the world and 
work for the welfare of the world, lokasangraha. nivrtta rágasya 
grham tapovanam : for the man of detachment, his home is the 
hermitage. 

Even the attainment of wisdom is not inconsistent with work 
in the world: 

viveki sarvadà muktah kurvato ndsti kartrtà 
Glepavadam àásritya srikrsna janakau yathd. 

The purpose of the book is to show that we are not asked to 
give up work in the world. We are asked to participate in the 
work of the world with our minds free from egoism, desire, fear 
etc., and Professor Kaveeshwar has brought out this idea with 
learning and ability. 1 hope this book will be read widely. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS IN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


Ms Ratna Navaratnam has written an important work on 
‘Some Fundamental Questions in Eastern and Western Philo- 
sophies of Education’. Education is not limited to the imparting of 
information or the training in skills. It has to give the educated 
a proper sense of values. Scientists and technologists are also 
citizens and so have a social responsibility to the community in 
which they live. 3 

The crisis today is not so much intellectual as spiritual. Many 
of us are rootless, restless, lonely people who are not in intimate 
terms with either nature or our fellowmen or with the Supreme 
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Reality. Our loneliness is apt to find expression sometimes in 
aggression and fanaticism. 

This country has had from the beginning of its history the 
intuition that the soul of man is eternal and one with the Supreme, 
the Lord and source of all things. This intuition produces a sense 
of fellowship with all human beings. The aim of education is 
initiation to a higher life, a life of norms and values. 

If the democratic way of life to which we are pledged is to be 
secured, we must help our people to attain fellowship which will 
save them from loneliness and foster goodwill and mutual respect. 
A sense of fellowship gives content to the groupings of mankind. 

Some of these fundamental principles of civilized living for 
which education has to equip us are discussed in this book with 
force and clarity. I hope that the book will be read widely. 


FOREWORD TO BUDDHIST TEXTS 


N his first sermon the Buddha proclaimed the four Aryan 

truths, árya-satyas, of suffering, the cause of suffering, the end of 
suffering and the way to the cessation of suffering. These four truths 
do not provide a philosophical doctrine. Patanjali in his Yoga 
Sütra speaks of the science of medicine as consisting of four parts, 
disease, cause of disease, the absence of disease and the treatment 
leading to health.! 

The cause of suffering is explained by the doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpáda or dependent origination. By the removal of the causes 
and conditions of suffering we remove the effect of suffering. 
Deliverance from the wheel of time, the cycle of sarisára is pos- 
sible by the extinctiop of selfish craving, ¢rsnd. 

While the Hinayana exposes the unsubstantiality of all com- 
posite (sariskrta) things by tracing them to their preceding causes 
and conditions, the Mahayana shows that all things are only 
relatively existent and not metaphysically real. One who sees the 
dependent origination of things sees truth and one who sees truth 
sees the Buddha. yah pratitya samutpddam pasyati sa dharmam 


19 January, 1958 
* yathd cikitsa-Sastram caturvyüham, rogo rogahetur àrogyam bhaisajyam iti 
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pasyati, yo dharmam paśyati sa buddham pasyati2 Nagarjuna 
identifies dependent origination with sūnyatā. yah  pratitya 
samutpadam $ünyatàm tam pracaksate. 

In the absence of these four truths, there can be no Buddha 
or dharma or sangha? The realization of the relative character 
of the world leads to true knowledge according to the principal 
varieties of the Mahayana system, Vijfiana-vada and Sünya-vàda. 

According to Yogácára idealism the substratum vijiana is 
real; but the form of its appearance, the duality of subject and 
object is unreal. The Madhyamika system avoids the two extremes 
of dogmatic realism which believes in the reality of objects and 
dogmatic nihilism which declares that both consciousness and 
Objects are unreal. The Buddha's silence on Ultimate Reality, 
his refusal to speculate on its nature and predicate empirical 
categories of the Absolute Reality remind us of the Advaita Vedanta. 
There can be no deliverance from samsüra, if we do not accept 
Ultimate Reality? While for Mahayana Buddhism the Supreme 
is of a transcendent character it also believes in a personal God. 
The Buddha ceases to be a human teacher, a historical person. 
He is the essence of all being (dharma-káya), has a divine form 
(sambhoga-kaya) and assumes at will various manifestations to 
deliver beings from delusion and prop agate the truth (nirmána 
kaya). It gives us a devotional religion whiclt believes in the uni- 
versal salvation of all creatures. Salvation for Mahayana is 
not annihilation but eternal life; not the arhat but the bodhisat- 
tva because the ideal integral insight, prajñā, and universal love- 
Karuna, are the inward and outward aspects of Mahāyāna religion. 
Stinyatakarundgarbham bodhicittam.* 

The Mahayana systems had considerable influence on the 
development of thought, Hindu and Buddhist. On the occasion 
of the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha’s parinirvana we de- 
cided to publish the texts, Pali and Sanskrit;*of the Hinayána and 
Mahayana schools. I have no doubt that these volumes edited by 
the well-known scholar P. L. Vaidya will be widely read by students 
of philosophy and religion. 

1 Salistamba Sūtra. See also Madhyamika-Vrtti. 
* abhavace arya-satyandm suddharmo na bhavisyati 
dharma casati saighe ca katham buddho bhavisyati. 


z otc anágamya nirvanam nàdhigamyate.—Máadhyamika Karika, 


* Haribhadra's Abhisamaydlankaraloka, p. 29 
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THE SPIRITUAL HERITAGE OF TYAGA-RAJA 

HE Spiritual Heritage of Tydga-rdja was prepared jointly by 

the late C. Ramanujachariar and Professor V. Raghavan of the 
Madras University. Professor Raghavan in his preface to the work 
describes the varied qualities of the late Sri C. Ramanujachariar who 
was a bhdgavata in every sense of that term. The Introductory 
Thesis written by Professor Raghavan shows his vast and varied 
learning and devout enthusiasm for Tyága-ràja. This learned and 
scholarly work is bound to extend the influence of Tyága-ràja on 
the minds and hearts of our pcople. 

In the present parlous condition of the world which may blow 
up at any moment, if we are not careful and restrained in our 
international behaviour, it is necessary for us to rethink our 
fundamental ideas. The problem of the world is not a political 
one which can be answered by statesmen with their pacts and allian- 
ces. Our law and politics, our arts and sciences, our manners and 
morals are derived from our fundamental faith. — It is this faith 
which makes for the spiritual unity of any community. It is faith 
that will save or destroy us. The decline of faith has for its natural 
accompaniment decadence of culture. ; 

Gibbon writes : ‘The Greeks, after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the triumphs of Rome not to the 
merit but to the fortune of the Republic. The inconstant goddess who 
so blindly distributes and resumes her favours had now consented 
(such was the language of envious flattery) to resign her wings, 
to descend from her globe, and to fix her firm and immutable 
throne on the banks of the Tiber." Polybius deprived the Greeks 
of this delusive comfort and traced the greatness of Rome to her 
moral qualities. Gibbon adds : ‘Honour as well as virtue was the 
principle of the Republic. According to Polybius, ‘the Romans 
were incapable of fegr and impatient of repose.' Gibbon says 
that *the decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of decay 
and the causes of destruction multiplied with the extent of the 
conquest.” When Rome fell, her downfall was attributed to the 
spread of barbarism and Christianity. There is a moral law which 
governs the rise and fall of nations. Adherence to the moral law, 


31 May, 1958 
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the law of dharma elevates a nation: non-adherence to it degrades 
it. If we are to progress, we must adopt the path of virtue. 

We have had in our country from the time of the Re Veda 
down to our own days a long line of torch-bearers who stress the 
primacy of spiritual values, who point out that even as the human 
being is above the animal, the spiritual man is above the human. 
We are not yet; we hope to be. At a time like this when we are 
faced with conflicting ideologies, national dissensions and inter- 
national intrigues, it is good to be reminded of the supreme values 
of knowledge, discipline and devotion. The exponents of pure 
abstract speculation find their way into the minds of men 
through song and poetry. The poets, singers and saints with their 
passionate devotion to the ideals of beauty, harmony, freedom and 
aspiration have had the strongest impact on society. We have 
had a few great spirits in the last century who emphasized the 
ideals of the race and demonstrated their vitality and power of 
survival and one of the most notable of these saint-singers was 
Tyága-rája. 

The name Tyäga-rāja means the prince of renouncers, of those 
who give up worldly desires. Tyaga or renunciation is the way to 
mental peace and freedom. So long as we are incapable of with- 
standing the snares of fear, greed, ambition, vanity, we will have 
disquiet in our minds and violence in the world. In one of his songs 
tera tiyagarada’ Tyiga-raja says :‘O Supreme Being, Tirupati 
Venkataramana, could you not remove the screen of pride and 
envy, which is taking a firm stand within me, keeping me out of 
the reach of dharma and the like." 

In the case of Tyaga-raja, renunciation is the result of undis- 
tracted devotion to God. anurdgat viragah. bhakti or devotion 
to the Supreme leads to renunciation and concentration on the 
Divine. The attainment of life in God is achieved more easily by 
bhakti than by other means. Incessant lovilig meditation of God 
is bhakti, says Ramanuja. smeha-pürvam anu-dhydénam bhaktir 
ity abhidhiyate. 

The soul of man is the stage for triumph and defeat, suffering 
and joy. It is the point of intersection between the divine and the 
human. Each human being has his roots here below though he is 
also a reflection of the celestial light. The demand for self-realiza- 
tion through self-renewal is an appeal from the creature to the 
creator in us. As a creature each one of us is given to inertia, stale- 
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ness, distractedness. It is the corrupt state of narrow selfishness. 
The creative spark in us gives us the power of reintegration, renewal. 
Until the conflict is resolved and reconciliation effected, the soul 
passes through moods of self-pity, anger, distraction, devotion. 
In the unregenerate condition it feels estranged from itself, from 
others, from the creative ground of all being. Tyága-ráüja describes 
the moods of the soul with great delicacy of feeling. He describes 
social splendour as well as abject misery. 

Tyága-rája was a person of great humility, utter self-effacement. 
He expresses the truths of the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita in 
simple and appealing language. He addresses the Supreme as Rama, 
The kingdom of God acquired through devotion is the greatest. of 
all treasures. rāma bhakti sàmrájyammu. He brings Rama before 
our eyes as he steps forward with his waving hair to bend the bow 
of Siva or when he aims an arrow at Márica to subdue his pride. 

Religion is the sddhana or discipline by which we make a whole 
of our being, when our thought, speech and action, manas, väk 
and kdya work together. Tyaga-raja speaks of Rama as an in- 
tegrated person. 

oka mata, oka banamu, oka patni-vratude manasa 
oka cittamu galaváde oka nadunu maravakave. 

He sings out of the depths of his experience. Even as the 
Upanisad writer says : 

vedáham etam purusam mahdntam 
üditya varpam tamasa} parastat. 
Tyaga-raja says : giripai nelakonna rümuni guri tappaka kanti. 
Unerringly have I seen Rama installed on the hill. In his yearning 
for seeing the Divine his body was thrilled, tears of joy rolled down 
his cheeks and he dreamed his desire to see the Divine, unable to 
give adequate expression to it. 
pulakankitudai ünandásravula 
nimpucu maja làdavalenani kaluvarincagani. 
If we have faith in the Divine, there is no need to worry : mā 
kelarà vicaramu. 

The vision of eternity must penetrate all spheres of life. It 
exposes our insufficiency, our littleness. The secular must be invad- 
ed by the spiritual, only then islife dignified. The seers are not 
strangers on earth. Self-realization is through self-giving. 

paropakaraya phalanti vrksah 
paropakürüya vahanti nadyah 
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paropakáraya caranti gàvah 
paropakürürtham idam sariram. 

Through the exercise of compassion all beings become our fellow- 
beings. When anyone suffers, we also suffer. This is religious 
socialism as distinct from religious individualism. 1f man is not 
to be lost, he should not be collectivized. He must have the freedom 
of spirit, the freedom to renounce, the courage to own nothing. 
We must love without grasping, give without expecting. 

Civilization is not a static condition : it is a perpetual move- 
ment. The heritage we possess includes not only elements which 
make for greatness but also forces of reaction, narrow-mindedness, 
disunion which enslave us. The world over religion has often 
degenerated into superstition, sectarianism, enslavement. It gets 
confused with the codification of custom, the consecration of 
usage, the dead hand of the obsolete. Tyaga-raja distinguishes 
the spirit of religion from its trappings. For one who sees God in 
everything, there is no need for asramas. 

anni niv anucu yeficina vaniki asrama-bhedamulela 

*If bathing, fasting, closing one's eyes constitute all that requires 
to be done, surely there are others, birds, animals who will get to 
heaven first.’ We should not refuse to acknowledge our wrongs. 

The human spirit with its standards and values is the key to 
the progress or the downfall of the human race. History is a never- 
ending struggle between good and evil. Mankind is divided into 
those who co-operate with the forces of light and those who refuse 
to co-operate. The conflict is meaningful. We must continue the 
struggle toward a nobler civilization through the understanding 
of the hopes, ambitions and efforts of our leaders in the past. 
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SELECTIONS FROM GANDHIJI'S SPEECHES 
AND WRITINGS 


fes teacher appears once in a while. Several centuries may 
pass by without the advent of such a one. That by which he is 
known ishislife. He first lives and then tells others how they may 
live likewise, Such a teacher was Gandhi. These Selections from his 
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speeches and writings compiled with great care and discrimina- 
tion. by Sri Krishna Kripalani will give the reader some idea of 
the workings of Gandhi's mind, the growth of his thoughts and 
the practical techniques which he adopted. 

Gandhi's life was rooted in India's religious tradition with its 
emphasis on a passionate search for truth, a profound reverence 
for life, the ideal of non-attachment and the readiness to sacrifice all 
for the knowledge of God. He lived his whole life in the perpeival 
quest of truth: * I liveand move and have my being in the pursuit 
of this goal." 

A life which has no roots, which is lacking in depth of back- 
ground is a superficial one. There are some who assume that when 
we sce what is right we will do it. It is not so. Even when we 
know what is right it does not follow that we will choose and do 
the right. We are overborne by powerful impulses and do the wrong 
and betray the light in us. ‘In our present state we are, according to 
the Hindu doctrine, only partly human; the lower part of us is still 
animal; only the conquest of our lower instincts by love can slay 
the animal in us.’ It is by a process of trial and error, self-search, 
and austere discipline that the human being moves step by painful 
step along the road to fulfilment. 

Gandhi's religion was a rational and ethical one. He would 
not accept any belief which does not appeal to his reason or any 
injunction which does not commend to his conscience, 

If we believe in God, not merely with our intellect but with 
our whole being, we will love ali mankind without any distinction 
of race or class, nation or religion. We will work for the unity of 
mankind. ‘All my actions have their rise in my inalienable love of 
mankind. ‘I have known no distinction between relatives and 
strangers, countrymen and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus 
and Indians of other faiths whether Muslims, Parsees, Christians 
or Jews. I may say that my heart has been incapable of making any 
such dinstinctions. ‘By a long process of prayerful discipline 
I have ceased for over forty years to hate anybody.’ All men are 
brothers and no human being should be a stranger to another. The 
welfare of all, sarvodaya should be our aim. God is the com- 
mon bond that unites all human beings. To break this bond even 
with our greatest enemy is to tear God himself to pieces. There 
is humanity even in the most wicked.* 

1 Cf : Mahabharata : asadhus caiva puruso labhate silam ekadà. XM. 259.11. 
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This view leads naturally to the adoption of non-violence as 
the best means for solving all problems, national and international. 
Gandhi affirms that he is not a visionary but a practical idealist. 
Non-violence is meant not merely for saints and sages but for the 
common people also. *Non-violence is the law of our species, as 
violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute 
and he knows no law but that of physical might. The dignity of man 
requires obedience to a higher law, to the strength of the spirit." 

Gandhi was the first in human history to extend the principle 
of non-violence from the individual to the social and political plane. 
He entered politics for the purpose of experimenting with non- 
violence and establishing its validity. 

'Some friends have told me that truth and non-violence 
have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not agree. I 
have no use for them as a means of individual salvation. Their 
introduction and application in everyday life has been my ex- 
periment all along.’ ‘For me, politics bereft of religion are abso- 
lute dirt, ever to be shunned. Politics concerns nations and that 
which concerns the welfare of nations must be one of the concerns 
of a man who is religiously inclined, in other words, a seeker after 
God and Truth. For me God and Truth are convertible terms, and 
if any one told me that God was a God of untruth or a God of 
torture, I would decline to worship Him. Therefore, in politics 
also we have to establish the Kingdom of Heaven." 

In the struggle for India's Independence, he insisted that we 
should adopt civilized methods of non-violence and suffering. His 
stand for the freedom of India was not based on any hatred for 
Britain. We must hate the sin but not the sinner. ‘For me patriotism 
is the same as humanity. I am patriotic because I am human and 
humane. I will not hurt England or Germany to serve India.’ He 
believed that he rendered a service to the British in helping them to 
do the right thing by India. The result was not only the liberation 
of the Indian people but an increase in the moral resources of 
mankind, 

In the present nuclear context, if we wish to save the world, 
we should adopt the principles of non-violence. Gandhi said: 
‘I did not move a muscle when I first heard that an atom bomb had 
wiped out Hiroshima. On the contrary I said to myself: “Unless 
now the world adopts non-violence, it will spell certain suicide for 
mankind.” > In any future conflict we cannot be certain that neither 
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side will deliberately use nuclear weapons. We have the power to 
destroy in one blinding flash all that we have carefully built up 
across the centuries by our endeavour and sacrifice. By a campaign 
of propaganda we condition men's minds for nuclear warfare. 
Provocative remarks fly about freely. We use aggression even in 
words; harsh judgements, illwill, anger are all insidious forms of 
violence. 

In the present predicament when we are not able to adjust 
ourselves to the new conditions which science has brought about, 
it is not easy to adopt the principles of non-violence, truth and 
understanding. But on that ground we should not give up the effort. 
While the obstinacy of the political leaders puts fear into our hearts, 
the commonsense and conscience of the peoples of the world give 
us hope. 

With the increased velocity of modern changes we do not 
know what the world will be a hundred years hence. We cannot 
anticipate the future currents of thought and feeling. But years may 
go their way, yet the great principles of satya and ahimsa, truth 
and non-violence, are there to guide us. They are the silent stars 
keeping holy vigil above a tired and turbulent world. Like Gandhi 
we may be firm in our conviction that the sun shines above the 
drifting clouds. 

We live in an age which is aware of its own defeat and moral 
coarsening, an age in which old certainties are breaking down, the 
familiar patterns are tilting and cracking. There is increasing into- 
lerance and embitterment. The creative flame that kindled the great 
human society is languishing. The human mind in all its baffling 
strangeness and variety produces contrary types, a Buddha or a 
Gandhi, a Nero or a Hitler. It is our pride that one of the greatest 
figures of history lived in our generation, walked with us, spoke 
to us, taught us the way of civilized living. He who wrongs no 
one fears no one. He has nothing to hide and so is fearless. He looks 
everyone in the face. His step is firm, his body upright, and his 
words are direct and straight. Plato said long ago: “There always 
arein the world a few inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond 
price.’ 
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fellow countrymen of the great Indian 
traditions of peace, tolerance and 
brotherhood and draws the world's 
attention to the spiritual values on 
which alone a new community of 
mankind can be founded. All his 
words are imbued with a great con- 
cern for the welfare of humanity and 
the preservation of civilization. In 
India he is deeply anxious that those 
with opportunities should not rest 
till there is economic betterment and 
social justice for all. 

Thisis a volume of wisdom and 
humanism which everyone, whatever 
his background, will read with profit. 
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